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FINANCING OF | 
OUR TROOPS ON 


ACTIVE SERVICE 


The Necessity For Efficient 
Methods in Management 
of Afiairs. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF PERLEY 


An Important Move for the More Effec- 
tive Management of Canada’s 


Forces and Supplies 
Abroad. 


There seems to be much confusion and 
misunderstanding as to the financial ar- 
rangements for the payment of the main- 
tenance of Canadian troops abroad, ac- 
eording to THE FINANCIAL POST ’S 
Ottawa correspondent. The situation 
in brief ia this: Canada is paying the 
men, equipment, and suppiies of all 
Canadian troops in England. In France 
it is utterly impossible to have two 
establishments, at least it would be con- 
fusing and difficult. The Canadian 
troops in France are, therefore, main- 
tained ‘by the British Government and 
an arrangement later will be arrived at 
for settlement. It is the intention of 
the Government to have Canada pay the 
full amount of the cost of her troops, 
even down to the ammunition, but no 
satisfactory settlement ean be made at 
present. 

The,impression seems to have got 
abroad that John Fraser, Auditor-Gen- 
eral, had gone to the Old Country to 
straighten out the accounts of the Brit- 
ish and Canadian Governments. This, 
it is said in Government circles, is 
wrong. Some of the battalion accounts, 
however, have been badly muddled,eand 
Mr. Fraser wants to straighten out these 
difficulties and place the whole Canadian 
militia accounting in England on a 
sounder ‘basis. 

Minister of Overseas Forces. 

The announcement that Sir George 
Perley is to be Minister of Overseas 
Forces is a move in the right direction, 
and will help to place the handling of 
Canadian troops and supplies on a 
sounder ‘business basis. For some time | 
it has been realized that efficiency and | 
economy demanded the placing of the | 
handling of Canadian troops on a better | 
basis. Canada has Id an army of over 
two hundred thousand men abroad, and 
yet there was no responsible Minister 
nearer than Ottawa who could act with | 
authority. It was with a view to a re- | 
organization of some character that 
General Sir Sam' Hughes left for Eng- | 
land last spring. He had barely reached 
the Old Country when he was recatled 
owing to the fuse charges. This held 
up for months then any idea of reform. 
General Hughes returned to England 
this summer, and as a result advised 
that a committee or sub-committee of the 
Militia Council should be appointed. 
However, it was felt that a Militia Coun- 
cil under responsible government should 
not have all authority, and it was de- 
cided to appoint a Canadian Minister of 
Overseas, who would have responsibility 
and power to act. He will have as ad- 
visory council a militia board of some 
of the best military men in the Canadian | 
army abroad. 

For Improved Efficiency. 

This will be construed in some quart- 
ers as a further clipping of Sir Sam’s 
wings, but the political effect is, after 
all, of comparatively smal] importance. 
The important fact is that Canada is 
ineurring an enormous debt, and that 
the management of her overseas forees 
should be thorough and business-like in 
order that the outlay may be kept on a 
business basis. There is every reason | 
to suspect that the handling of this| 
phase of our war plans has not been | 
satisfactory, and that the absence of a | 
satisfactory system of supervision has | 
made the expense of maintaining our} 
forces overseas greater than it would} 
have been had more efficient measures | 
been instituted. The new arrangement 
should bring about an improvement; and | 
so will be welcome to the country at 
large. It is understood that Sir Sam 
Huches himself has heartily acquiesced 
in the changes. 

Many inquiries are being made at Ot- 
tawa to the supplying of equipment 
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done by Canada or the British Govern- 
ment. This is best explained in the fol- 
lowing quotation from an official state- 
ment of Hon. A. E. Kemp: 

“The question having recently been raised as 
to whether or not Canadiaw troops in England 


were receiving clothing, boots and all kinds of 
equipment from Canadian sources, it is thought 
that the publie might be interested in knowing 
the true situation regarding the extent to 
which the Government has impressed upon the 
British authorities the desirability of purchas- 


ing as much supplies as possible in the Domin- 
jon, 


“First, let it be understood that all clothing, 
underclothing, boots, necessaries and all equip- 
ment, including transport vehicles and harness, 
issued to Canadian troops in England are of 
Canadian manufacture, and these supplies are 


to be found in the Canadian Ordnance Depot, 
located at Ashford, Kent, to which place all 


stores are shipped from Canada, and from 
there are issued to the different units in Eng- 
era and their vehicles, also technical in- 
struments, have been provided by the. War 
Office, not being obtainable in this country. 
“Supplies for the troops in France are issued 
by the British Government, through that branch 
of the War Office which provides for the whole 
British force in France. This arrangement was 


obviously highly necessary in the interests of 
the efficiency of the army.” 


THE REVIVING LUMBER 
INDUSTRY OF B.C. 


Shipbuilding Now Active—Orders Said 
to Be Sufficient for Three 
Years Operations. 


of 

The condition of the lumber market 
from a mi!lman’s standpoint is very sat- 
isfactory in this province. While many 
of the coast mills have ‘been idle for 
part of the summer owing to shortage 
of labor, over-production, lack of tbot- 
toms, and other causes, the demand from 
the prairies incident upon the closing 
down of the mountain mills for the win- 
ter, will greatly improve the output and 
tend to increased prices. The mountain 
mills-for several months have experi- 
enced difficulty in supplying the de- 
mand. A prominent lumberman has 
stated recently that the advent of spring 
will place the industry in a more favor- 
able position than at any time in years. 
In addition, shipbuilding activities will 
cause a considerable demand for timber. 
Negotiations with=the Norwegian inter- 
ests, about which information was given 
last week, have been practically eom- 
pleted, resulting in the immediate econ- 
struction of three vessels at a cost of 
$3,000,000. It is freely predicted by 
those in touch with the industry that 
enough ship orders are in sight to keep 
every plant working for three years. 


T. B. Macaulay, president of the Sun 
Life Assurance Company of Canada, has 
announced that the company has applied 
for $1,500,000 of the new British war 
loan which was recently floated ig the 
United States. 


CONFIDENCE IN 
THE FUTURE IS 


NOW INCREASING 


Business is Preparing ta Meet 
the Prospective 


Changes. 


INDUSTRIES CONTINUE ACTIVE 


Prosperous Conditions Are General— 
Trade Figures Show Increasing 


Volume—War Demands to Con- 
tinue for Some Time. 


- 


With a continuance of conditions of 


national prosperity, there is evidence of 
increasing confidence regarding the fu- 
ture. With the end of the war there are 
important readjustments to be looked 
for, but, as these are anticipated, busi- 


ness should be in a position to meet 


them without any serious shock. It is 
the unexpected which upsets business. 
The war was unexpected and resulted in 
general industrial and financial disor- 
ganization., The end of the war is ex- 
pected and, therefore, there is an oppor- 
tunity to prepare for the changes it will 
bring. The uncertain factor is the period 
of duration. If there is a sudden cessa- 
tion of hostilities the readjustments will 
be more drastic than if conflict gnd 
negotiations are long drawn out—and 
this seems more likely to be the ease. 
When the buying for war needs stops, 
prices of many products are certain to 


‘decline, competition in practically all 


markets will become very keen, and 
wages will be readjusted to the larger 
available supply when the armies return 
to work. However, as this is all fore- 
seen, there is much to support the opin- 
ion of ‘Charles M. Schwab that. the 
change will be like the slowing down of 
a huge pendulum, which has now attain- 
ed great momentum, 

With this issue THE POST presents 
a review of many of the country’s more 
important industries, together with 
the opinions of economists, business 
students, industrial captains and finan- 
ciers as to the future of Canadian in- 
dustry. The opinions gathered tend to 
create considerable confidence as to our 
ability to meet the changed conditions. 
There can be no doubt that, compared 
with the present prosperity, there will 
be a depression, but there are opportuni- 
ties to effect adjustments to the eondi- 
tions in prospect. Much will depend 
upon the manner in which the wealth 
now accumulating is conserved. With 
this wealth there should be no reason 


why, for a time at_least, there should be 
a shortage of capital for properly man- 
aged eee The prices for agri- 


cultural products will no doubt decline, 


and there will be a shrinkage of export 
emand. These factors will reflect upon 


the balance of trade. This may be off- 
set to a large extent iby enlarged agri- 
cultural operations, intensive farming, 


efficient methods of manufacturing, and 


a saving attitude on the part of the in- 
dividual, particularly in relation to 
luxuries imported from other countries. 
In addition, such industries as iron and 
steel and pulp and paper, which have 


their raw material in this country, 


should be in a much better position in 
relation fo world requirements than be- 
fore the war. 

Business in practically every branch 


is booming. To a large extent the in- 


dustrial activity is a reflection of the ac- 
tive domestic demand in practically all 


lines. The people have the money, and 
Continued on page 12. 


TIME TO BE DOING IN ~ 
REGARD TO SHIPBUILDING 


New Zealand Member of Dominion 
Royal Commission Comments 
On the Situation. 


The Hon. J. R. Sinclair, the New 
Zealand member of the Dominions Royal 
Commission visiting Canada at present 
shot home some sound advice to Canada 
while the Commission was hearing evi- 
dence on the ocean tonnage shortage 
and the inequality of freight rates on 
wheat and flour. Mr. James Carruthers 
of Montreal stated that Montreal could 
ship twice as much grain if the ocean 
tonnage were available. When Mr. 
Sinclair learned that little was being 
done in the building of ships, he indi- 
cated that it is time Canada was up 
and doing. 

In this connection the Nova Seotia 
Steel and Coal Company decided this 
week at a directors’ meeting to en- 
large its shipbuilding activities by 
building a second and larger ocean go- 
ing vessel ready for launching in the 
spring. 

Vancouver interests have also under 
taken to build 8800 ton steel(vessels for 
Norwegian firms. Of course the cost and 
price is high. It has been very difficult 
to get materials or labor. Vancouver 
cannot produce the materials for steel 
making on the Pacific coast is practically 
non-existent. Vancouver yards are 
simply assembling the parts. Even lake 
yards like those at Detroit are building 
ocean going vessels. 

The facts of the situation seem to 
leave a good opportunity for profits on 
ship building on the Atlantic coast. 


INDUSTRIAL CAPTAINS VIEW ,FUTURE 


WITH OPTIMISM 


Soundness of Canadian West.—S. J. Moore. 

That the war got Canadian agriculture back to a proper 
relation to Canadian industry was the significant opinion of 
S. J. Moore, of the F. N. Burt and other companies. The 
post-war readjustment period will not be severe nor will it 
last two years. The difficulties of getting transportation 
facilities to carry Canadian food stuffs and merchandise to 
European markets, may prove important but they will not 
be as serious as they are to-day. They can be carried on the 
back-haul when troops are being returned and when muni- 
tions are no longer going overseas. Yet shipping facilities 
will be needed in other directions and their supply will still 
be a problem. Mr. Moore indicated that European agents are 
already buying stcel in America for reconstruction purposes 
and Canada is. getting her share of orders. Mr. Moore is a 
firm believer in the idea that there will be a rapid increase 
of immigration from England and the States for five years 
after the war and that new high levels will be reached. Fin- 
ancial conditions in the West, including the ability to buy 
from the east, should be first class and this is a vital point 
in predicting the future. 


Improvement of Finances of Canadian Companies.—Frederic 
Nicholls. — 

‘‘While Canada may suffer the necessity of some read- 
justment after the war the period of difficulty will not be a 
long one—not a year,’’ was the answer of Col. Frederic 
Nicholls to a question put by THE FINANCIAL POST. 
‘‘There has been a remarkable collection of money in our 
banks and our favorable balance of trade is surprising. Many 
industrial firms have greatly improved their financial condi- 
tions. For instance, the Dominion Steel Corporation (of 
which Co]. Nicholls is vice-president), has paid off $3,000,000 
of short term notes and $4,000,000 off current indebtedness. 
Canada Machinery and Canadian Car & Foundry which were 
in difficulty before the e rolling in money. The war 
saved Canada froma long period of depression. \ Post-war 
supplies of capital will be fair and municipalities, provincial 
and federal governments will take the opportunity to com- 
plete construction work. Building which is now at a stand- 
still will be renewed. The increased production of wheat 


even at lower prices will give a greater value of agricultural . 


Necessity for Industrial Efficiency.—J. W. Woods. 
The importance of facing the problem of making Canadian 
industry more efficient and of feducing costs of production, 
was stressed in am interview by J. W. Woods, chairman of 
the Canadian Special Trade Commission appointed to study 
trade possibilities with the Allies, with THE FINAN- 
CIAL POST. Canadians should not put too much 
reliance on post war preferential tariff *arrangements. 
They are uncertain. The absolutely certain value of improv- 
ing our industrial machine and of carrying production beyond 
the stage of manufacturing semi-finished commodities should 
be kept in mind first. He illustrated by reference to the pulp 
und paper industry. Canada ships too large a proportion of 
her pulp which is 50 per cent. water abroad. She should ex- 
port paper instead. Whether Canada has a depression or not 
will depend to a considerable extent on whether she faces 

courageously and intelligently these problems of industry. 


Resumption of Development After the War—Sir Donald 
Mann. 


‘*The fact that manufacturing costs are now so high for 
both:labor and materials and that prices are high provides a 


“safety valve for the post war period,’’ said Sir Donald 


Mann, to THE FINANCIAL POST, ‘‘people are doing with- 
out material. For instance the railways,are doing without 
equipment. There are no steel rails available in Canada. The 
Canadian Northern could use a consider@ble increase in roll- 
ing stock that can’t be bought. There will be even more 
traffic after the war especially traffic in imports from Europe 
which have been practically cut off by the war. Under these 
cireumstances the C. N. R. which earned $3,000,000 net for 
the first quarter of the year (or at the rate of $12,000,000 per 
year which just about covers interest charges) should im- 
prove its position. The supply of capital will be better for 
there is none coming from Europe now. A glance at banking 
returns shows, too, that Canada. will have capital to invest 
herseif and the United States has a world of money. The pur- 
chasing power of the West will be good—it was never as 
good before. Much of course fevenis on Ps crops but the 
West is in a very good shape. change from e to war 
cies aiuidaiaiaien ahaha Memhiett ta: tenn tik ac anata 
nd Canada will be prepared for it. There will be no panic.’’ 
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. WORKMAN 


ON THE FUTURE 
STEEL SITUATION 


Points Out Importance of 
Canada’s Resources of 


Tron Ove. 


P. JOHNSON ON BRIDGE BUILDING 


Dominion Bridge Company Is Not Look- 


ing for a Very Active Demand 


for «Structural Steel 
After the War. 


War conditions have brought about 
such a remarkable development of the 


steel industry in Canada that wide inter- 
est is being displayed in the possible 
changes which may be brought about 


when the consumption of munitions on a 


large seale is discontinued. Opinions of 
authorities are varied as to the extent 
to which demands for steel for construc- 
tion purposes will replace that now ex- 
perienced for shells. Mark Workman, 


president of the Dominion Steel corpor- 


ation, approached by THE FINANCIAL 
POST for his opinion with regard to 
the matter while not enthusiastic as re- 
gards the future was optimistic as to 
the outlook for the industry as a whole. 
He pointed out that there is a serious 
shortage of iron ore in the United 
States, and that this would be ever more 
serious in the near future; this he re- 
garded as a factor for strength in the 
Canadian situation. 
Mr. Workman referred to the future 
price of steel rails as one of the most 
outstanding developments of the present 
market, saying: ‘‘I would consider that 
after the war rails wil) maintaip a high- 
er level than before chiefly because of 
the shortage of ore in the United States 
just now. They have been sold too cheap 
in the past and this development will 
probably correct that.’’ 
Referring to after, the war develop- 
ments Mr. Workman said: ‘‘There is 
no doubt that we should have a healthy 
business after the war for replacements, 
Neither the railroads or other large 
users of steel have been making any, 
particularly the railroads, on account of 
a combination of causes of which the -~ 
chief is the high price prevailing for 
steel products.’’ 
It is thought that if the ore shortage 
| develops to the extent that is feared, 
Canadian companies will be in an envi- 
able position with their large supplies of 
| ore and convenient location on the At- 
lantie seaboard which will enable them 
to have ready access to all the principal 
markets. 
Sentiment and Trade. 

Asked for his views in reference to 
the much talked of trade alliance be- 
tween the various parts of the Empire, 
Mr. Workman said: ‘‘That is of course 
the logical thing to do. But the ques- 
tion is—can it be done? There is no 
| sentiment in business and if business 
finds that it can get a certain article in 
a certain place at a lower figure than 
the Empire offers it—that is where that 
article will be bought.’’ It is recalled in 
this connection that very little has been 
said of thi# phase of the situation, all 
|argument on the subject having been 
confined to pointing out the advantages 
of such a pact. There is nevertheless 
amongst an important etass of business 
men a steadily growing conviction that 
the present agitation in this respect is 
actuated more by the sentiment of the 
moment than on any practical basis. 
PHELPS JOHNSON ON SITUATION. 

That the Dominion Bridge Company is 
at present taken up with work only 20 
per cent. of which is bridge work proper 
| while the remaining 80 per cent. is mun- 
itions work, is the estimate of Phelps 
Johnson, president of the company in 
an interview with THE FINANCIAL 
POST. Referring to the outlook after 
the war, Mr. Johnson said: ‘‘We are 
not unduly optimistie. Canada is al- 
ready overbuilt as far as bridges are 
concerned and we will have to look else- 
where for a dependable market. Europe 
may disappoint some anticipations and 
take care of its own needs to a large 
extent. I expect Russia. We have our — 
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Sherwin - Williams R ep ort latter continues to care for what she} The Net Showing is Better, 


ean, leaving the balance for Canada to Despite Increased Cost 
Expected to Make Satis- | care for. of Operation. 


- factory Showing. _ HALIFAX ELEOTRIO. | 
Company Winning Public Approv: y DRAWN 
DOMESTIC DEMAND GOOD RESERVE AGAIN UPON 


SOS 


Capital Pafti up, $16,000,000. Reserve Fund, $16,000,000. 
Undivided Profits, $1,321,193. 
Total Assets ee ee $390,421,701. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


B. paar Esq. E. B. Greenshields, . Sir William Macdonald 
Hon. Rol aoe ee, CB. ae es vt @ Drunk Esa, The statement by H. R. Mallison, of | Cautious Policy Shown in Adding to the 


D. Forbes Angus, Esq. William McMaster, Esq. P t Co tion Said to Exceed | Montreal, who has ‘been in Halifax for Fund forSuilding, and Renewals 


Office some weeks representing the new own- X 
‘ Head : MONTREAL Previous Records—Industrial De- ers of the Halifax Electric Tramway efits of Educating 


General Manager—Sir Frederick Williams-Taylor, LL.D. mand Strong—New and In- Company, and preparing a new organiza- the Public. 
- Assistant General Manager—A. D. Braithwaite. teresting Developments. tion, that the sum of $1,500,000 was be- : A ee 
Branches andj Throughout, Congdn and Nowtecediande . ing spent thig year a on ‘vite 06h ei ee sy ~— 
‘ 2 ; e company’s property, if interesting. 2 "9 on- 
Agencies And New York Chicago and Spekane in the United States. Lieut.-Col. C. C. Ballantyne, vice-pre- The sactaniae He aot cocaine caaie sumers’ Gas Company for the veédicaull 
sident of the Sherwin-Williams Com-| with  eapacity double that of the old|ing September 30 was able to show Apart from 
pany of Canada, Limited, the fiscal year | plant, and is spending $100,000 in laying |improved net earnings. Receipts from readjustment 
of which ended on Aug. 31 last, informs | new gas mains in the streets. New ear | Various sources amounted to $3,637,805, : Empire, her 
THE FINANCIAL POST that results |barns have been erected; new turbine | compared with $3,444,008 in 1915 and 
were most satisfactory but, following | generators and new boilers have been | 43,577,982 in 1914. The increase of last 
the usual eustom of the management, | put in at the power station, greatly in- | Year over the previous was close to 
would give no definite indication regard- | creasing the capacity of that depart-| 200,000. The cost of production, to- 
ing the earnings before the presentation | ment of the works, and a large quantity | Sether with operating expenses, amount- 
of the balance sheet, on the occasion of | of new track has been laid. Mr. Malli- |e to $2,718,228, compared with $2,574,- 
the annual meeting on Nov. 29. He/|son says the development of the Gas- | 620 in the 1915 period and $2,633,033 in 
added that he considered the prospects | pereaux water power will be undertaken | 1914; the increase of last year over the 
promising for the current year. without delay, and that a comprehensive | Previous period was slightly over $143,- 
It will be recalled that the company | scheme of tramway extension in the city |900. The net profits amounted to $919,- 
has never paid a dividend on the com- | will shortly be arranged. 576, against $865,388 and $944,949 for 
mon stock and this fact, coupled with| The Halifax Electric Tramway Com- | the 1915 and 1914 years respectively. 
reports of largely increased earnings,| pany has not yet been formally taken| After providing for interest of $50,998 
has stimulated speculative interest to an | over by the Nova Scotia Tramways and |and dividend of $488,200, the sum of 
unusual degree as the time draws near | Power Company, but Mr. Mallison says | $478,170 was devoted to the account 
for the annual meeting. The inference | he has no doubt this will be done almost | for renewal of plant and building. 
was drawn that, however indefinite pre-| at once. A noticeable feeling of more| This made a total appropriation of 
sent information may be about the ac-| amicable relationship between the com- | $1,017,368 and necessitated a trans- 
tual details of the report, there is no| pany and the City of Halifax is appar-|fer of the sum of $97,791 from the 
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THE MERCHANTS BANK OF CANADA 


Established 1804 Head Office, MONTREAL 


President—Sir H. Montagu Allan, C.V.O. Vice-President—K, W. Blackwell. 
Managing Director—k, F, Hebden. General Manager—D. C. Macarow. 


Paid-up Capital - - - - - = = = $7,000,000 
Shares F te and Undivided Profits - 7,250,984 


206 Branches and Agencies in Canada, extending from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 


A General Banking Business Transacted 


Special attention. given to Collections. SAVINGS BANK 
DEPARTMENT AT ALL BRANCHES, 
Commercial and Traveliers’ Letters of Credit issued, avail- 
able and payable, respectively, in all parts of t*s world. 
Travellers’ Cheques issued in convenient denominations, 
payable at par throughout the world. 


TORONTO BRANCH, A. B. Patterson, Manager 


THE BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


Established in 1836 Incorporated by Royal Charter in 1840 
Paid-up Capital - $4,866,666. Reserve Fund - $3,017,333.33 


doubt about the generally favorable na- | ent during the past few months. 
ture of it. ways of conciliation have proved to be 


Developing Foreign Trade. 
Col. Ballantyne said, further:—‘‘The 
business of our London branch during 


the winning ways. 


as a result of the aggressive policy pur- 


_ ALABAMA TRACTION. 
the past year was theargest ever done, | President Prefers Not to Discuss Divi- 
dent Prospect at Present. 


sued, and it resulted in our securing a} In connection with the financial af- 


reserve fund. This sum, however, 
compares with a withdrawal of $150, 
256 from the reserve fund for the 
same purpose in 1915, and is in con- 
tinuation of a policy followed in 1912 
and 1913; in 1914 there was a small 
sum of $2,535 added to the reserve. This 
fund, which amounted to $782,748 on 


elasticity in the 
counts, and th 
port business. 
in the establi 
banking system 
perience of the 
tion with the 
not to mention 
ancing export 


large amount of business that formerly | fairs of the Alabama Traction, Light & | October 1, 1915, has been reduced in 
went to the enemy. That position we, | Power Company—while the bond issue | the manner deseribed to $684,956. While 
of course, hope to maintain. The Aus- | is being paid regularly and is reasonably | this reduction was brought about by de- 
tralian business is also showing a very:| assured—the president, J. Mitchell, pre- | voting the sum of $478,170 to the plant 
rapid growth and we are erecting a | fers not to diseuss dividend prospects of | and building renewal fund, it is inter- 
plant at Sydney for the manufacture of | the common stock at the present time. | esting to note that the actual reductions 
white lead and paints, the first of its | He points out that it is not advisable to |for repairs and renewal amounted to 
kind’ in Australia. We look upon this |consider the dividends while the pro- | only $334,057, so that the total of this 
field as very attractive. The Austra- | perty is being built up; fresh extensions | account, which stood at $1,342,067 on 
lian branch of the company will adopt | are being found necessary from time to | Octeber 1, 1915, was increased to $1,- 
the name of the London, England,|time. Mr. Mitchell foresees an enor- | 486,180 by the end of the year. 
branch and use it, with the addition of | mous demand for power in the com- Income and Expenditure. 
the words “of Australia,’’ so that the | pany’s territory, but points out that at} The following summary gives the com- 
completed name of the new concern will |:present there are difficulties in getting | parative income figures for fhe past 
read, ‘‘Lewis Berger and Sons, of Aus |electrical apparatus, the delivery of | three years:— Bn 
tralia.’’ which eannot be guaranteed under two | g,o., sales. ...$2,458.417 $0,423.99 $2,487,674 
To Make Own Chemicals. years. In this connection it is stated | Residuals 818.516 737.500 851.119 
The further announcement was made |that the company has about $200,000 | Merchandise sold 283,726 251,804 ° 263,826 
. that in regard-to chemicals, the com-| Worth of contracts not being served ow- | Mise: tevenue .. 22,521 20,602 35,686 joint stock ban 
re pany has taken steps to meet the defi- | ing to lack of equipment. $3,577,982 $2.440,008 $3,637,805 | depositors. 
THE ciency in this respect in its own plants.| Gross earnings of the company for| From these figures the net profits are 4 _The trade ba 
; Lines that were previously imported September were $130,940, compared to|reached by deducting the following _ tion of a commi 
both from the States and Germany, are | $89,995 in 1915 and showing net earnings| amounts for cost of production and of Trade, head 
; A now manufactured in Montreal. The|of $88,150 for the year compared to| operation:— 4 Following are s 
amount and variety of these lines at | $57,127 for the previous year. Operat- 1915. 1916. tures of this co 
INCORPORATED 3683 present is of less importance than the|ing expenses and taxes for the same A careful study 
CAPITAL, - : : 
RESERVE, - + - 
TOTAL ASSETS, - . 
HEAD OFFICE, HALIFAX 


Head Office—5S. GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON 
HEAD OFFICE IN CANADA—St. James Street, MONTREAL 
H, B. MACKENZIE, General Manager 


Advisory Committee in Montreal 
SIR HERBERT B. AMES, M.P. 
W. R. MILLER, Esq. W. R. MACINNES, Esq. 


This Bank has Branches in all the principal Cities of Canada, including Dawson 
(Y.T.) and Agencies at New York and San Francisco in the United States. Agents 
and Correspondents in every part of the world. 

Agents for the Colonial Bank, West Indies 


Drafts, Money Orders, Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques 
issued negotiable in all parts of the world 


Savings Department at All Branches 


ereate favorabl 

the project, esp 
British exporte 
that the Britis 
eapital of $50,0 
rent accounts a 
for those openin 
parts of the Emp 
establish branches ¢ 
British or foreig 
exists. Such a bg 
not interfering 
business done 
banks, by Colo 
foreign banks v 
the developmen 
in finaneing vay 
could not be s 


tendency indicated by the announce- period were $42,790 against $32,868 in Seas ame teameal 

ment. 1915. Net earnings for the twelve that there exists 
Col. Ballantyne referred to the fact | month” period ending Sept. 30, were Wages, manufac cat teatition Sor 

that the margin of profit on sales would | $861,408 against $572,168 in 1915, show-| Misc. wages, etc. ........ trade and of large 

probably ‘be much less in the future as|ing an increase of $289,312 Street dept. expense 

old stocks were now all used up and nat eae 0 


carrying through 
<aaininntltcahaperiiiidaans has been done by 
‘ ‘ Govt. fees, etc. ....ccccees 
the material entering into the manufae- INTERNATIONAL PAPER. Meter dept. expense 


banks afford, we ° 
tion to the home p 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 2 of ae and varnishes must be | St. Maurice Mill Will be in Operation by Peceeane aaceeceniee oe 
, P ste *C eee 
John Y. Payzant, President Charles Archibald, Vice-President . got in ° = pen market. at current January, 1917. Collec. com. and salaries. and the charges fo 
G. S. Campbell S. J. Moore W. W. White, M.D. prices. The existence of a certain pro- The new mill of the St. Maurice Pa- | Sundry expenses Heve, often lowe 
Hector McInnes J. Walter Allison W. D. Ross portion of old material which has been Cc ‘ Administration salaries .. 
James Manchester Hon. N. Curry M.-C, Grant . ..;... | per Company, at Cap Madeleine, upon | pirectors 
bought at the lower price existing in| which 


charges in foreig 
; construction was started in May | Auditors 
the past has enabled the manufacturers | of this ae 
East, and in ma 
kept pace with the advances in the ma- Are lamp expenses AT 44.515 contractors with 


$ 6,500,000 
12,000,000 
100,000,000 


colonial banks an 
banking houses re 

GENERAL MANAGER'S OFFICE, TORONTO Sag Sree year, will be completed and ready | Genera! salaries 
and their distributing trade to benefit | ¢, onated . Y | Patriotic, ete. .....s.seee. - 
bain : r operations by January 1, 1917, as the | axes . > British banking f¢ 
to a certain extent in the past year, as | work upon same is progressing favorably | Insurance those of any other 


British trade abroa 
H. A. Richardson, General Manager. D. Waters, Asst. General Manager. 
the price of the finished product has and no delays are anticipated. It will | Advertising in the case of larg 


A general banking business transacted. 
Letters of Credit issued, drafts bought 
and sold, payable in all parts: of the 
world. Savings Deposits opened by 


, be reealled that this company was ori-]| Cost of merchandise sold 145,554 175,927 hotises have in the 
terial market. ginally the St. Maurice Lumber Com- | Merchandise expenses .... 57,596 54,758 large amounts of ¢ 
Large Domestic Demand. pany, which was incorporated in 1891, | ©°™- dept. expenses - ica thar have ws 


‘ : which they have u 
The domestic demand of the company | and later taken into the consolidation $2,574,620 $2,718,228 
” 


Our arrangement 
is stated to be beyond anything ever| effected by the International Paper] Total, 1914 ........sceseeceeeeeeeee $2,623,083 not co-ordinating 


deposit of $1 or over, interest added half 
yearly. 


THE MOLSONS BANK 


Incorporated by Act of Parliament 1855 


known before. Factory demand is now | Company of a number of American and 


the largest item in the company’s sales, | Canadian concerns. 


after house painting, and continues to eon 
expand. Railroad consumption is also ONTARIO POWER. 


very high in spite of the fact that the | Substantial Increase in Earnings for 


roads are not building to any great ex- Month and Year. 


tent. This development follows the| The Ontario Transmission Co., for 
railroads’ policy of utilizing every piece | the three months ended Sept. 30 last, re- 
of equipment that can conceivably be | ported surplus after charges $33,143, as 
used, and thig has naturally resulted in | compared with $9,037 in the same period 
an unusual amount of painting of oldjlast year and for the nine months ended 
September 30 last the amount was $75,- 


and previously discarded cars. 


From the figures of cost of materials 
it will be noted that there has been 9 
material increase in the price of coal 
and wages, while in some other depart- 
ments small savings have been effected. 
The inerease of about $30,000 in the 
cost of merchandise sold is, of course, 
refleeted to some extent in receipts from 
merchandise. Following are comparative 
ficures of gross and net earnings since 
1905 :— 

Twelve Years of Gas Earnings. 
Gross 


tioned in the prev 
nize also that the 
be frequently in 

which a British jot 
tiles as above desc 
provide, whereas t 
ticular seem to havé 
assistance at the if 
the most various 
laid themselves ou 
motion and for 
to a successful 

therefore, that th 
inst®ution which, v 
with the ordinary | 
joint-stock banks, 
British-foreign bat 
would be able to 


‘Western ‘business has also shown 2/659, compared with $19,341 for the 
great improvement, as has also the mar- | Same period last year. 
ine department. Household painting is| The Ontario Power Co. of Niagara 
expected to pick up very soon, as de-|Falls and the Ontario Transmission Co. 
mand is thought to have held off about |report consolidated earnings for the|- 
as long as it can in view of actual needs. | three and nine months ended Sept. 30 las‘ 
A slight a off has oceurred in this | as follows:— aan oo an to 204 
” i 1916. , 
he tues is more than made up by Gross earnings m8 avert = oa . 3 It would assist G 
f Net income fi 239,155 | 4¢ ‘241, . = on Soe 
A feature of the manufacturing de-| Surplus after charges ... 104,632 aa = a 
mand ia the diversified nature of it. The} Nine months— ee inate ane. 


° ‘ » > ‘ ders which are to D 
tey industry is mentioned in this con- ps sited x. oe Such an instituti¢ 


nection as a new user of paint. Con- Surplus after charges .... ing part in the ine 


Earnings. Earnings. manner that is nq 


conditions. Such aq 
ways be bereficial 
ish tudustry and 
certain cases, after 
to make advances 
ing manufacturing 
amalgamation or 


Capital Paid Up - : $4,000,000 
Reserve Fund : - : 4,800,000 


Head Office, Montreal 


Besides its 96 Branches in Canada, the Molsons Bank has agencies or 
representatives in almost all the large cities in the different countries of 
the world offering its clients every facility for promptly transacting busi- 
ness in every quartet of the globe. 

Edward C. Pratt, General er Changes in the balance sheet are not 
: Manag important. There is a further small in- 
Continued on page 14. 
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VED SALES 
PROFITS OF 


NSUMERS GAS — 


Showing is Better, 


» Increased Cost 


Operation. 
AGAIN DRAWN 


UPON 


Shown in Adding to the 
Building and Renewals— 


pfits of Educating 
the Public. 


creased operating 


costs, 


5% per cent., the Con. 
‘ompany for the year end- 
r 30 was able to show 


earnings. 


s amounted to $3,6 


Receipts from 


37,805, 


1 $3,444,008 in 1915 and 


14. The inerease 


of last 


previous was. close to 
. cost of production, to- 


ppeating expenses, amount- 


5, compared with $2,574,- 
» period and $2,633,033 in 
“ase of last year over the 


d was slightly over 
protits amounted to 


$143,- 
$919,- 


$65,388 and $944,949 for 


W014 years respectiv 


ely. 


ing for interest of $50,998 
of $488,200, the sum 6f 


devoted to the aecount 
of plant and _ building. 


total appropriat 
\d necessitated 


ion of 


trans- 


um of $97,791 from the 


This sum, 


however, 


a withdrawal of $150,- 
reserve fund for the 


in 1915, and is 


in con- 


poliey followed in 1912 


1914 there was a small 
added to the reserve. This 
nounted to $782,748 on 


5, has been reduced in 


cribed to $684,956, While 


was brought about 


by de- 


of $478,170 to the plant 
renewal fund, it is inter- 
that the actual reductions 
mmnd renewal amounted to 


» 80 that the total 


of this 


which stood at $1,342,067 on 


, 1915, was increased 
he end of the year. 
e and Expenditure. 


- 


to $1,- 


he summary gives the com- 
me figures for fhe past 


7914, 1915. 
$2,453.417 $2,423,921 

818.516 737.500 
fh 283,726 251,894 


26,892 


$3,577,982 $2.440,008 


1916. 
$2,487,674 
851,119 
263,326 
35,686 


$3,637,805 


igures the net profits. are 
ledueting the following 
cost of production and 


1915. 
$ 834,442 
296,680 
182,668 
8,385 
126,383 
122,205 
771,840 
16,406 
46,841 
13,5%4 
12,919 
20,246 
bunting.... 30,767 
i salaries. 38,374 
i in iews 0's 13.365 
salaries .. 24,406 


ndise sold 145,554 
MSCS .... 57.506 
69,590 


$2,574,620 


gures of cost of n 
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‘ase in the price 
iile in some other 


1916.. 
$ 895,208 
346,317 
155,336 
9,138 
142,248 
131,436 
180,786 
16,484 
42,146 
13,262 
16,108 
19,097 
$1,015 
37,9138 
16,418 
20,031 
15,000 
1,500 
90,101 


$2,718,228 
2,623,038 
:aterials 
been ® 
of coal 
depart- 


ivings have been effeeted. 


* about $30,000 


in the 


sandise sold is, of course, 
ne extent in receipts from 
‘ollowing are comparative 
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fears of Gas Earnings. 


Gross 
Earnings. 
$3.637.805 

8.440.008 
8.577.982 
8.203.810 
2.4€4 3¢8 
2.214.873 
2.070.961 
1.737.000 
1,587,362 
T.2A8. 400 
1,241,880 
1,095,650 
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bere is a further small in- 
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“A TRADE BANK 


FOR FINANCING 
BRITISH EXPORTS 


Aggressive Project for Devel- 


opment of Britain’s 
Foreign Trade. 


BRANCHES ALL OVER WORLD 


General Idea is That Such an Institution 
Could Aid Pioneer Development 


Somewhat Along Lines of 
Germany's Success. 


Apart from the consideration of tariff 
readjustment as between the British 
Empire, her colonies and her allies, 


which has as yet evolved nothing of a 


definite practical nature, aggressive 
steps are being taken along other lines 
to strengthen and expand British trade 
connections throughout the world. In 


this connection is the proposal for the 
establishment of a British trade bank 


operating under a royal charter and de- 
signed to fill the gap between British 
home and foreign banks and banking 


houses, and to develop facilities for in- 


ter-Imperial trade not provided by the 
present banking systems. 

Such an institution operating in con- 
nection with a well developed trade or- 


ganization should go far to establish 


elasticity in the adjustment of trade ac- 
counts, and thus facilitate British ex- 
port business. Canada’s own experience 
in the establishment of a Dominion 


banking system and the more recent ex- 


perience of the United States in eonnee- 


tion with the National Reserve Bank, 
not to mention Germany’s success in fin- 
ancing export business, should tend to 
ereate favorable opinions in relation to 


the project, especially on the part of the 


British exporter. Briefly, it is proposed 


that the British Trade Bank, with a 
eapital of $50,000,000, should open cur- 
rent accounts and a credit department 
for those opening up business with other 


parts of the Empire, and have power to 


establish branches or agencies where no 
British or foreign bank of importance 
exists. Such a bank, it is advocated, while 
not interfering unduly with the ordinary 


business done by the British joint stock 
banks, by Colonial banks, or by British 
foreign banks would be able to assist in 
the development of industry and trade 
in finaneing varied undertakings, which 
could not be safely undertaken by a 
joint stock bank with liabilities to its 
depositors, 

The trade bank is the recommenda- 
tion of a committee of the British Board 


of Trade, headed by Lord Farringdon. | 


Following are some of the important fea- 
tures of this ecommittee’s report: 


A careful study of the evidence oh ee 
and our own knowledge of banking arrange- 
ments and facilities, lead us to the conclusion 
that there exists to a considerable extent at 
the present time in this country the machinery 
and facilities for the finance alike of home 
trade and of large overseas contracts, and for 
carrying through much of the business which 
has been done by foreign banks. The British 


banks afford, we believe, liberal accommoda- 


tion to the home producer. British bankers are 
not shy in making advances on the strength of 
their customers’ known ability and integrity, 
and the charges for accommodation are, we be- 
HMeve, often lower than the corresponding 
charges in foreign countries. Similarly, the 
colonial banks and British foreign banks and 
banking houses render immense assistance to 
British trade abroad, and certainly in the Far- 
East, and in many parts of South America 
British banking facilities do not fall short of 
those of any other nation. We find also that 
in the case of large contract operations British 
contractors ‘with the assistance of financial 
houses have in the past been ready to provide 
large amounts of capital, and to take consider. 
able risks in connection with the operations 
which they have undertaken. 

Our arrangements, however, are faulty in our 
not co-ordinating many of the facilities men- 
tioned in the previous paragraph. We recog- 
nize also that the British manufacturer may 
be frequently in want of finance of a kind 
which a British joint stock bank, with Mabili- 
ties as above described, could not prudently 
provide, whereas the German banks in par- 
ticular seem to have been able to afford special 
assistance at the inception of undertakings of 
the most various description, and to have 
laid themselves out for stimulating their pro- 
motion and for carrying them through 
to a successful completion. We conclude, 
therefore, that there is ample room for an 
inst®ution which, while not interfering unduly 
with the ordinary business done by the British 
joint-stock banks, by colonial banks, and by 
British-foreign banks and banking houses, 
would be able to assist British interests in a 
manner that is not possible under existing 
conditions. Such an institution might in many 
ways be bereficial to the development of Brit- 
ish tydustry and manufactures. It might in 
certain cases, after careful examination, agree 
to make advances for the extension of exist- 
ing manufacturing plant, or perhaps for the 
amalgamation or co-ordination of certalp 
works, 80 as to reduce the cost of production. 
It would assist these works to obtain orders 
abroad, and give them reasonable financial 
facilities for executing these orders, It should 
give a preference in matters of finance to or- 
ders which sre to be executed in this country. 

Such an institution could also take a lead- 
ing part in the Inception of transactions and 


assist in connection with the machinery of 
overseas business. 


It would be essential in conducting business 
with manufacturers and merchants, that the 
institution should draw and accept bills, and 
it should generally be in a position to under- 
take credit business. It Might be well to pro- 
vide that a certain portion of uncalled capital, 
or a portion of paid-up capital (if it is deemed 
wise to have all called up) should be reserved 
against this class of risk. 

If an institution is formed to carry out 
transactions of the kinds indicated....it fol- 
lows that it must be equipped with knowledge 
of affairs in the countries with which it may 
do business, and its managers must, by per- 
sonal visits, acquaint themselves with the con- 
ditions of business in all important foreign 
centres. It must have either branches or agen- 
clea in those countries, and in this connection 
the exceptional position held by British- 
foreign and colonial banks should be fully 
availed of. Instead of having to organize, as 
was the case with German banks, new sub- 


sidjary undertakings, the institution would 
largely us¢, under agreement, the existing 
banks and the facilities which they can afford. 

The institution must be equipped with an 
up-to-date information department, and this 
will of necessity play a large part in its use- 
fulness and financial success. This might 
properly be called a Bureau d’Etudes, inde- 


pendent of the commercial intelligence branch 


of the Board of Trade, but in. close touch 
therewith and under agreement entitled to 
all possible facilities, 

If financial assistance is given by the Gov- 
ernment te undertakings in connection with 
what are known as “key” industries, the busi- 
ness should, if possible, be done through the 
medium of the institution, and it should be 
appointed an agent for carrying through for- 
eign commercial and financial transactions in 
which the Government may be interested. 

Foreign banks have, in most of their opera- 
tions, adopted the course of forming syndi- 
cates to undertake any business of consider- 
able magnitude. They have headed such 
syndicates, and they have taken the laboring 


oar in connection with investigations. The 
members of the syndicate have generally in- 
cluded other banks, and associated with them 
have been those who were particularly inter- 
ested in the class of business proposed to be 


done, These syndicates are formed after the 
first superficial inquiry has satisfied the banks 


that there is apparently a good business to be 
done. Directly this point is reached, the ex- 
penditure in connection with thorough inves- 
tigation is on account of the syndicate. If 
the business is ultimately proceeded with, the 
profits or losses on the wind-up of the busi- 


ness are shared pro rata after allowance to 


the hank for management, Some such pro- 
cedure should be followed here. It would 
enable the institution to undertake business 
of a comprehensive character, and its “im- 
primatur’” would have value when issues were 
made to the public. 

In the financial operations of the institution 


the desirability of assisting British trade and 


of placing with British manufacturers orders 
in connection with new undertakings should 
be always borne in mind. 

It is desirable that the institution, without 
coming under Government control, should re- 
ceive as much official recognition as possible. 
Our Foreign Office should, for instance, be 


asked to instruct British Embassies and Le- 


gations abroad to put the institution’s repre- 
sentatives in contact with all’ commercial 
attaches, ‘Consuls, etc., with clear instructions 
to them that the institution is a commercial 
concern enjoying the full confidence and ap- 
proval of the Government; and similar instruc- 
tions should be given by the Board of Trade 
to their Trade Commissioners in the Domin- 
| fons, 

The bank should be called the “British 
Trade Bank,” and should be constituted under 
| Royal Charter. ~* 

Its chief features should be as follows: 

1. It should havea capital of £10,000,000. 
The first issue should be from £2,500,000 to 

£5,000,000, upon which in the first instance 
only a small amount should be paid up, but 
which should all be called up within a reason 
able time. A further issue should be made 
afterwards, if possible, at a premium. 

2. it should not accept deposits at call or 
short notice. 

8. It should only open current accounts for 
parties who are proposing to make use of the 
overseas facilities which it would afford. 

4. It should have a foreign exchange de- 
partment, where special facilities might be 
afforded for dealing with bills in foreign cur- 
reucy. 

5. It should open a credit department for 
the issue of credits to parties at home and 
abroad. 

6. It should enter into banking agency 
| strangements with existing colonial or Brit- 

ish-foreiga banks wherever they could be con- 

cluded upon reasonable terms, and where such 
arrangements were made it should undertake 
not to set up for a specified period.its own 
branches or agencies. It should have power 
to set up branches or agencies where no 

British-foreign bank of importance exists. 

7. It should inaugurate an information 
bureau. se 

8. It should endeavor not to interfere in 
any business for which existing banks and 
banking houses now provideefacilities, and it 
should try to promote working transactions 
on joint account with other banks, and should 
invite other banks to submit to it new trans- 
actions which, owing to length of time, mag- 
nitude, or other reasons, they are not pre- 
pared to undertake alone, 

9. Where desirable, it should co-operate 
with the merchant and manufacturer, and 
possibly accept risks upon joint account. 

10. It should become a centre for syndicate 
operations, availing itself of the special know- 
ledge which it will possess through its infor- 
mation bureau. 

11. It should receive Government assistance 

in the ways referred to. 





CANADIAN FORD DIVIDEND. 


Annual Meeting Detides to Pass Pay- 
ment—Large Profits Made. 


Profits of $1,825,458 for the ten 
months ending September 30, were re- 
ported at the annual meeting of the 
Ford Motor Company of Canada, hela 
during the week. Of this amount, $716,- 
136 were required for war taxes. On 
laecount of this heavy contribution and 
large expenditures for improvements, 
the meeting decided to pass the dividend 
for the time being. It was announced 
that the company will branch out in the 
manufacture of one-ton trucks. Henry 
Ford was elected president, Gordon 
MacGregor, vice-president and treasur- 
er, and W. R. Campbell, secretary. 
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MOLSON’S BANK 
REPORTS GAIN 
IN NET PROFITS 


See 


Statement an Indication of Im- 


proved Position of Canadian 
Banks. 


LARGE INCREASE IN DEPOSITS 


Bank’s Liquid Assets Are Greater by 
Between Three and Four Millicn 


Dollars, While Other Items 


Show That Institution 


Is In Strong 
Position. 


Special importance always attaches to 


the annual statement of the Molson’s 
Bank for the reason that it is the first 
of the larger banking institutions to put 
out a report at this period of the fin- 
ancial year. It will be recalled that last 


year Molson’s Bank reported a reduc- 
tion in profits of about $52,000. This 


year it is gratifying to learn that the|- 


corner has been turned and that with 
net profits for the year ending Septem- 
ber 30 last, of $582,356, a substantial 
gain of $26,163 has been made. The 
Bank’s report which was made public 
this week will be presented to a meet- 


ing of shareholders of Monday next in 
Montreal. 


Features of the profiv and loss state- 


ment to be noted are the inereased dis- 
bursement on account of war tax; a new 
item, grants to patriotic funds; and the 
absence of any allowance for reserve. 


The result has been the carrying for- 


ward of a balance more than double that 
of 1915. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


1916. 1915. 1914. 
Net profits $528,356 $556,193 $608,186 
Prev. balance 61,200 67,058 81,932 


$643,656 $623,252 $690,128 
Dividend 


$440,000 $440.000 $440,000 
War tax - 40. 25,500 


Pension fund 21,036 21,452 18,070 
Pat. funds 


Hes, MONK: vcveas cs * canned 
Comting, OB vcaceve. croves 


Less: 


Total deduce. ....... $516,036 $561,952 $623,070 
Balance 61,300 67,058 

A comparison of earnings for the year 
on the capital stock shows that the 1916 


rate, viz. 14.6 per cent., is .7 per cent. 


better than 1915, but .6 per cent. less 
than 1914, 

The outstanding feature of the state- 
ment of assets and liabilities is the very 
large increase in the immediately avail- 
able liquid assets, as indicated in the 
following table. The increase of $3,- 
675,035 ompares with $1,317,877 a year 
ago. Other assets, it will also be noted, 
show a substantial improvement, so that 
the net gain runs to over eight million 
dollars: 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS. 


Immediately Available Liquid Assets, 

1916. 1915. . Change. 

Specie $ 545,192 $ 1,056,854—$ 511,662 
Dom. notes... 4,889,919 3,467,295+ 1,422,624 
Note. cr. dep. 200,000 190,000 + 10,000 
Notes, bank... 357,080 235,566+ 121,514 
Cheques 1,903,137, 1,580,200+ 323,017 
Bk, balances.. 17,689 | 18415— 727 
Do., abroad. 2.667,643 2,010.885+ 656,758 
Gov. sec. 1,573,527 420,017+ 1,153,510 
Gold reserve . 500,000 + 600,000 


$12.654.367 $ 8,979,332+$3,675,037 
Other Assets. 

Pub, sec, ,,..$ 5.978.049 $ 1,630,942+$4,347,107 
Other sec, ... 1,207,159 1,495,991— 288,832 
Call loans ... 4,347,028 6,302,065— 955,027 
Cur. loans ... 33,007,522 31,849,908+ 1,15%§14 
Overdue debts 18.200 207.180— 188,980 
Lets. of credit 251,076 
Real estate... 8,679 
Mortgages .... 4,429 
Bank prem.... 2,079,422 
Other assets.. 586,173 


166,290 + 

. 91,798— 

4,974— 

2,014,000+ 
267,070+ 319,203 


$47,487,737 $43,030.218 + $4,457,519 
$60,142,104 $52,000,550+ $8,132,554 


The heavy inerease in assets is. ac- 
counted for to a large extent by the 
growth of deposits. These gained ap- 
proximately $7,000,000, of which $5,- 
506,976 represented savings deposits. 
There was also a large increase in cir- 
culation. The statement of liabilities is 
as follows: 


STATEMENT OF LIABILITIES, 


To Public. 
Circulation ..$ 4.804.730 $ 3,519,155+ $1,285,575 
Demand dep.. 6,456,087 5,040,010+ 1.416.077 
Savings~dep.. 29,288,335 33,781,350+ 5,606,976 
Due banks.... 125,908 178,669— 62,761 
Due elsewhere 258,375 263.464— 105.089 
Lets. of credit 251,076 166,290+ 84,786 
Other Habil... 19,645 88,500— 68,864 


$51,104,156 $43,087,456 + $8,066,700 

To Shareholders. 

$ 4.000.000 $ 4,000,000 $ 
4.800.000 
110,326 
127,619 61,300+ 66,319 

Oe ne 

$ 9,087,945 $ 8,972,004+$ 65,851 


$60,142,104 $52,000,550 + $8,132,554 


Capital 
Reserve 
TIMividends .... 
Profit & loss. 
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THE CANADIANBANK | 
OF COMMERCE 


PAID-UP CAPITAL $15,000,000 
REST : : $13,500,000 


Head Office, TORONTO 


SIR EDMUND WALKER, C.V.O., LL.D., D.C.L., President 
JOHN AIRD - - - General Manager 
H. V. F. JONES > ~ Ass’t General Manager 


The Bank has branches in every part of the Dominion 


of Canada, as well as in St. John’s, Newfoundland; 
New York, Seattle, San Francisco, Portland, Ore.; 
Mexico City, and London, England. By reason of its 


many branches in Canada, the Bank is able to place at 


the disposal of correspondents abroad excellent facili- 


ties for the transaction of every kind of banking 
business. 


Collections 


Collections made in any part of Canada at reasonable 
rates. 


A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


THE DOMINION. BANK 


HEAD OFFICE, TORONTO 
SIR EDMUND B. OSLER, M.P. W,0. MATTHEWS 
President Vice-President 


The London, England, Branch of 
The Dominion Bank 


At 73 Cornhill, E.C.,. 


Conducts a General Banking and Foreign Exchange 
Business and has ample facilities for handling collections 
and remittances from Canada. 
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1 STANDARD BANK — 


OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE - TORONTO 
A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


AT ALL BRANCHES 


UNION BANK OF CANADA 


DIVIDEND No. 119 


NOTICE is hereby given that a Dividend at the rate of eight 
= cent. per annum, upon the Paid-up Capital Stock of the 
NION BANK OF CANADA, has been declared for the current 
quarter, together with a bonus of 1 per cent., and that the same 
will be payable at its Banking House, in the City of Winnipeg, 
and also at its branches on and after Friday, the 1st day of 
December, 1916, to Shareholders of record, at the close of business, 
on the 15th day of November, 1916. 


The transfer books will be closed from the 16th to the 30th of 
November, 1916, both days inclusive. 


By order of the Board, 


G. H. BALFOUR, 


General Manager. 
Winnipeg, October 19, 1916. 


The Weybum. Secunty Bank 


HEAD OFFICE, - WEYBURN, SASK. 


EIGHTEEN BRANCHES IN SASKATCHEWAN. 
Authorized Capital, $1,000,000. 
DIRECTORS:—Alex. Simpson, Pres., Minneapolis, Minn. Jos. Mergens, 
Vice-Pres., Weyburn, Sask. J. A. McBride, Weyburn, Sask. Frank Moffet, 
Weyburn, Sask. H. N. Morphy, Weyburn, Sask. 8. E. Osearson, White 
Bock, 8.D. Chas. A. Johnson, Weyburn, Sask. H. O. Powell, Gen. Mgr., 
Weyburn, Sask. . 
A General Banking and Foreign Exchange Business Transacted. 
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NEWS OF 


the past two or three weeks and that in some quarters traders are talking 


[' spite of the fact that trading has been on an abnormally large scale during 


of prices being generally pretty high yet the fact remains that prices are 
only slightly above the level of 4 weeks ago. Looking over a list of a dozen 
market leaders and leaving out of consideration such stocks as Russell, Riordon 
and Dominion Foundries, it appears that prices are only a little better than at 
September 30th, when the market was dead. At that time iron was at 6614, 
Cement at 6514, Scotia at 139, Steel of Canada 6434, General Electric at 121. 


Toronto Rails, Brazilian and Steamers 
trading of the past two or three weeks 


were all higher then than now. The 
has been on a fairly large seale and it 


should have improved the strength of the market. Tremendous quantities of 
stock, particularly of iron have been absorbed while prices have not been greatly 
improved: It seems well within the mark to hope that another two weeks will 
see some very definite improvement in the levels of market leaders. 


CANADIAN STEEL STOCKS 
‘ SITUATION UNCHANGED 


Uncertain Tone to Market Following 
Last Week’s Display of 
Strength. 


For the past week securities have 
been uncertain. Late last week ad- 
vances continued on the strength of 
merger and dividend rumors. Indeed 
some new high records were established 
such as 72 for Dominion Steel. Dom- 
inion steel foundries advanced another 
thirty or more ‘points to a new high 
level of 210. Monday and Tuesday 
brought reactions generally. Profit tak- 
ing has been general though it has been 
met by fairly good investment buying 
more orders and still higher prices for 
steel. 


Some definite information is at hand 
concerning iron and steel prices. They 
are advancing even faster than a year 
ago. The higher price is one method of 
making all who can defer construction 
work on new projects. Steel plates 
which the steel corporation sold some 
time ago at $1.60 to $1.80 per cwt. are 
selling now at $3.00 to $3.25. The out- 
put of shell steel for the second half of 
1917 is being contracted for. There are 
also inquiries for freight cars and 
other railroad material. Pig iron too is 
advancing in price. THE POST has it 
on good authority too that agents are 
trying to place orders for steel for post 
war reconstruction purposes. This 
statement cuts both ways. It indicates 
that America is going to get post war 
orders on the one hand and on the other 
that if the orders are placed now they 
will not be placed after the war. They 
should not be included twice in estimates 
of unfilled orders, 


DOMINION STEEL CORPORATION 


Dominion Steel stocks have been in demand. 
News indicates that the corporation is in the 
best position in its history financially and earn- 
ings are high, enquiries are coming from Ameri- 
ean companies for ore but the steel corporation 
has not yet decided to add this line of business. 
This is along the lines recently suggested by 
Chas. M. Schwab, who believes that Lake Su- 
periors—at least on the American side are being 
rapidly depleted and will be extinct in ten 
‘years, and that the steel plants of the future 
will be on the Atlantic Coast, where ore can be 
imported, If this is true Nova Scotia industries 
should be specially favored as they have coal 
and ore easily available. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that the largest steel plant in 
the world is now being completed at Duluth— 
possibly to use Canadian ores, 


DOMINION STEEL FOUNDRIES 


Steel Foundries have been featured by the 
curb this last week. Prices advanced to 180 on 
Friday last, on Saturday they reached 205, on 
Tuesday it fluctuated between 200 and 210. 
Merger talk, news of high profits and the usual 
variety of news was usually available. 


U. S. STEEL QUARTERLY 


The end of the month brought the quarterly 
report of the United States Steel Corporation 
about which there has been so much specula- 
tion. It brought also in addition to the quar- 
terly dividend of 1% per cent. on preferred and 
the regular quarterly dividend of 1% on com- 
mon an extra dividend of one per cent, on 
common, Earnings were reported at $85,817,000 
and the surplus almost $52,000,000. 


LAKE SUPERIOR CORPORATION, 


Mr. Taylor, President of the Lake Superior 
Corporation, can be quoted as follows: “My 
own opinion is that a reorganization of .the 
Lake Superior Corporation, possibly by a reduc- 
tion of the capital stock, may be desirable 
sooner or later. (You will have noted that the 
large sum of $47,974,556 still appears unreduced 
on the balance sheet. We must deal with this 
drastically.” The Algoma Steel Corporation, 
the most profitable subsidiary of the Corpora- 
tion, is stated to be doing well. 


NOVA SCOTIA STEEL 


After a board meeting on October 30, 1916, it 
was learned that the output for 1916 is 40 
per cent. higher than for 1915 despite labor 
shortage and other difficulties. It has been 
reported that earnings for the 12 months end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1916, will be $6,000,000 on the 
$7,500,000 common stock, over and above all 
charges and preferred dividends. 

A second ocean-going vessel will be built. In 
addition to some foreign business in cars, the. 
company is busy on an order for 500 fifty-ton 
ears for the National Transcontinental to be 
finished by the end.of the year. Scotia could 
book additional business for the second half 
of 1917 but does not seem anxious to do so in, 
haste. ; 

The stock has not yet been listed in New 
York but through no fault of the company. 
Novy. 12 is the date set for first trading now. 


PAPER STOCKS AGAIN 
ENJOY UPWARD TURN 


On Wednesday Another Buying Move- 
ment Developed, Following Several 
Days of Inactivity, and Consider- 
able Advances Recorded. 


A resumption of buying in the paper 
stock group developed on Wednesday, 
and reached considerable proportions on 
Thursday. Sales of such stocks as 
Laurentide, Riordon and Spanish River 
tota!led nearly 11,000 shares for the two 
days. Price movements were generally 
upward, and some new high levels were 
reached. The renewed interest in the 
paper securities was attributed in large 
part to the strength of similar issues in 
New York, where International Paper 
common reached a new high of 6914, as 
against 653 earlier in the year. 


LAURENTIDE. 

The week’s buy‘ng movement carried Lauren- 
tide to 214%, or within 1% points of the pre- 
vious week’s high. The stock had meanwhile 
sold off, on small transactions to 208, at which 
price it closed on Tuesday. On Wednesday, 
with sales of 1,160 shares, the price advanced 
to 214 and on Thursday to 214%. 


WAYAGAMACK, 

A spurt of buying of Wayagamack in the 
unlisted department of the Montreal Exchange 
developed on Wednesday, under which quota- 
tions were run up to 95. This is practically the 
level reached by the stock on the upward move- 
ment last week. It was not held, however, then 
as the price declined to 88 on Saturday. 


TORONTO PAPER. 

Shares of the Toronto Paper Cc. seem to 
have joined the procession of upward-moving 
paper stocks, though in this particular case, 
transactions have been few and at infrequent 
intervals. On Thursday of last week a few 
shares of Torontc Paper sold around 74. This 
price was maintained on Monday, while on 
Tuesday and Wednesday there were single 
transactions at 75. On Thursday, however, in, 
dealings amounting to 216 shares, the price 
was marked up to 78, at which figure the stock 
closed. 


SPANISH RIVER. 

In common with other paper stocks, Spanish 
River, both common and preferred, moved up 
wgain on Wednesday and Thursday of this 
week. The common, which had been selling 
around 17 early in the week, was marked up to 
19% on Wednesday and to 20% on Thursday, 
closing at 20._ Sales amounted to a total of over 
5,000 shares for the two days. The preferred 
experienced a similar movement, advancing 
from around 54 to 58 on Wednesday and to 
59% on Thursday. The number of shares trans- 
ferred totalled 1,475. No news of special inter- 
est has been forthcoming during the week on 
this security. 


NORTH AMERICAN PULP. 

The recently listed common shares of the 
North American Pulp and Paper Company kave 
been in great demand, sales in the unlisted sec- 
tion of the Toronto board averaging over two 
thousand shares a day. The price has advanced 
from pround 12% to 14%. The Company was 
organized in Massachussets as a voluntary trust 
to act as a holding concern for the Chicoutimi 
Fulp Co, and the St. Lawrence Pulp and Lum- 
ber Co., of Canada, and the Tidewater Paper 
Mills Co., of Brooklyn, N.Y. The company also 
controls the Roberval and Saugenay Railroad, 
the Saguenay Light and Power Co., and other 
subsidiaries. It has a capital of $2,000,000 
six per cent. preferred stock and 1,000,000 
shares of common stock of no par value. There 
were underlying bonds totalling $7,299,500 a 
year ago and at that time it was estimated that 
in 1917 it would earn $1,245,000 after interest 
charges. The board of directors at present is 
composed entirely of Americans, but it will 
shortly include Senator Wilson, of Montreal; 
C. S. Wilcox, of Hamilton, and a third member, 
who has not yet been decided on, from Canada. 


ST. MAURICE PAPER. 

Officials of the St. Maurice Paper Company 
have informed THE FINANCIAL POST that 
the 100-ton ground wood mill at Cap Magde- 
leine, P.Q., for the manufacture of sulphite and 
sulphate pulp will be completed by the end of 
the year, after which the total production will 
amount to 100.tons of ground wood pulp, 25; 
tons of sulphite and 50 tons of sulphate. In 
view of the prices prevailing for the product 
and the active interest being shown at present 
in all paper stock this fact ts accepted as the ; 
explanation of recent enquiries from New York 
and Montreal for the common stock of the 
company which had previously failed to at-, 
tract any attention to speak of. The company 
is now a subsidiary of the recently organized | 
Union Bag and Paper Co., which controls : 
$3,750,000 of the $5,000,000 of the outstanding 
capital stock. Most of the outstanding shares 
are thought to bein the hands of the buyers of 
St. Maurice bonds which have advanced from 
85 to 90 recently. The shares in the unlisted 
departments _are quoted at from 50 to 60, with 
a very small amount offering. 


. 
RIORDON, 

Another substantial advance was made by 
the shares of the Riordon Pulp and Paper Co. 
this week. The stock has made daily gains. 
Closing at 122 on Friday of last week, it ad- 
vanced to 125 on Saturday, 126 on Monday, 
127% on Tuesday, 129% on Wednesday, and 135 
on Thursday, closing Thursday evening at 131, 
& net gain of 9 points for the week. 


Carl Riordon, vice-president of the Riordon 
Pulp and Paper Company gave evidence before 


SECURITIES --- Prices Steady 


the Dominion Royal Commission on Monday last 
in relation to the distribution of the product of 
the company's mills. The most important point 
brought out in his evidence was the fact that 
the company had lately developed an export 
trade with England, instead of depending on 
this country and the United States as form- 
erly. He added, however, that the freight rates 
in force acted unfavorably against this feature 
of the business at the present time. He esti- 
mated that of the company’s output of 225 tons 
a day, three-quarters was absorbed by the do- 
mestic market, while of the remainder, three- 
quarters went to the United States. He ex- 
pressed.the opinion that the added cost of pro- 
duction in Europe after the war could not help 
but materially incréase the production of 
Canada. 


THE TEXTILE SECURITIES 
SERIOUS LABOR SITUATION 


Fears Are Entertained That Present 
Conditions May Lead to Seri- 
ous Developments. 


The labor situation supersedes all 
others in importance at the present time 
in the cotton indusry. The chief con- 
cern is the uneasiness that underlies the 
whole situation in regard to the possi- 
bility of discontent culminating in seri- 
ous difficulties within tke next few 
months. In addtion to this the scarcity 
of skilled operators grows more pro- 
nounced and as fast as raw labor be- 
comes skilled to any appreciable extent 
it is attracted to the more remunerative 
munition work. 


Advances continue to be made in prac- 
tically all classes of goods and more are 
predicted. Wholesalers speak of protect- 
ing thcmselves by advances approxi- 
mating 50 per cent. on the cheaper vari- 


eties to their trade, but in the opinion 
of manufacturers this will not discour- 
age consumption as the latter is already 
down to a basis of actual needs. Domes- 
tic consumption is such to-day that ex- 
port business is being discontinued al- 
though a healthy trade in this respect 
j had been developed with some countries, 
notably’ Australia” and New Zealand. 
This is in spite of the fact that within 
the past year production in Canafa has 
been increased one third by the addi- 
tion of 2000 looms or 100,000 spindles. 
A feature of the business passing is that 
it continues as for two years past to be 
in staple lines that show but slight vari- 
ation. 


TEXTILE STOCKS, 


The market for textile securities has been 
generally strong throughout the week, with 
substantial gains recorded. Dominion Textile 
at 89 showed a gain of three points; Canadian 
Cottons at 66 a gain of four points, and Mont- 
real Cottons at 62 a gain of six points since 
last issue. 


Office 
Filing 
Appliances 


RUSSIAN WAB 


I 1) Free From/ A’ 

( nter na Russian Taxes 
Owing to the war Russian Exchange on this continent is 
much below par—an entirely technical position. This 
affords an opportunity of buying Russian Government 
Bonds far below their real value though selling in Petro- 
grad only a little below per. The record of Russian 
Government Bonds is excellent. Russia has the greatest 
undeveloped resources in the world, and will come into her 
own after the war. ee \ 


Circular containing detailed information on request. 
bers Toronto Stock Exchange) 


EDWARD GRONYN & COMPANY “°"'ry bay'sr.. Toronto 
 Reproeterieor A. 8. LEACH & COMPANY, o2 Cedar St., NEW YORK 


The names of BOND OWNERS and also of other securities 


are given ia 


POOR’S HANDBOOK 
F of 
INVESTORS’ HOLDINGS 


for 1917 


Maturing bonds are also given for a period of five 
vears with amounts. 


Dealers in bonds and other securities find this record of 
‘owners of great value. 


Send Your Order to-day. 
Price - = $25. 


POOR’S MANUAL COMPANY 


80 Lafayette Street - : New York 


MODERN BUSINESS DEMANDS 


STEEL EQUIPMENT 


Why buy Wood 


Furniture: 


\ 


STEEL does not stick or warp—Wood does. 
STEEL saves space, therefore costs less. 
STEEL will not burn—Wood will. 

STEEL is modern—Wood old-fashioned. 


Therefore, Buy Steel Equipment 
Cuts out the fire risk, saves space, reduces expense. 


THE STEEL.EQUIPMENT COMPANY, LIMITED 
UNION BANK BUILDING . . . OTTAWA 


Factory at Pembroke 
Ask for our thirty-two page catalogue. 
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It pays to buy the best in Office Appliances, but you cannot al- 
ways judge the best by price and description alone; hence the 
importance of seeing Macey Filing Appliances for yourself. 


MACEY FILING APPLIANCES are for sale by reliable 
Furniture Dealers all over Canada, also by many Office 
Furniture Dealers, a few of whom are mentioned below. 


St. John’s, Nfld. - 
Quebec - 


Montreal 
Ottawa 
Toronto 
London - 
Regina - 
Edmonton 
Saskatoon 
Victoria 
Vancouver 


. at 
Woodsteck, 


Percie Johnson, Ltd. 

- G. Poitras 
- Librairie Beauchemin, Ltd. 
- Ottawa Typewriter Co. 
Macey Office Equipment Co. 
Hay’s Stationery 
-~-- Saskatchewan Wholesale Stationers 
Blowey-Henry Co. 
Hazen-Twiss, Ltd. 


~ 


- - Macey Office Equipment Co., itd. 


Western Specialty, Ltd. 


See your Dealer or write us direct. 


aforth, 


Oe [anana Prurwure Manuracrurers Factory at 
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THE RAILROAD SECURITIES— 
ROYAL COMMISSION ENQUIRY 


Interesting Evidence Submitted at Mon- 
treal by Officials of the Big 
Systems. 


A number of important phases of the 
railroad development of Canada were re- 
viewed before the Dominion Royal Com- 
mission in Montreal and information 
brought to light which promises to have 
an influence on the future. Such matters 
as carrying charges, insurance rates on 
the St. Lawrence, immigration, ete., were 
dealt with by the different officials of 
the big systems who gave testimony. 

Of particular interest was the state- 
ment made on behalf of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway that there was no effort 
being made to bring the British agricul- 
turist to Canada because he is needed 
where he is, but that rather the effort was 
being turned to Northern Europe and to 
the United States, the latter being the 
best field. 

E. J. Chamberlin, of the Grand Trunk, 
spoke for the utilization of that system 


—=CAPITAL—= 


Available for Investment 


Government, 


Provincial and City 
Bonds 


Railroad, Public 
Utility and Industrial 


Bonds 


Large or Small Blocks 


Consult us on New Issues 


W. Sturgis Macomber 
The Canadian Specialist 


Tel. 7528 Hanover 35 Wall St. 
NEW YORK 


Northern 


Crown Bank 
HEAD OFFICE, WINNIPEG 


Capital (authorized) - $6,000,000 
Capital (paid up) - - $1,431,200 
Reserve . - - $ 715,600 


DIRECTORS, 


President, Sir D. H. McMillan, K.C.M.G. 
Vice-President, Capt. Wm. Robinson. 


Jas. H. Ashdown, A. McTavish Campbell, 
Sir Douglas Cameron, K.C.MG., 
BE. F. Hutchings, John Stovel 


General Manager ............ Rabort Campbell 
Supt. of Branches......:.s++s. . M. McCarthy 


Five branches in Alberta, Ten in British 
Columbia, Twenty-one in ‘Manitoba, Twen- 
ty-five in Ontario, Fifty-two in Saskatche- 
wan. A total of One hundred and fourteen 
Branches throughout Canada. 


V. F. CRONYN, Manager Toronto Branch 


Investment vs. 
Speculation 


“A high return should at once excite 
suspicion in the mind of the prospective 
investor.”—Financial Post. 

There are securities which promise a 
high rate of interest and the chance of 
an increase in value, but for those de- 
pendent upon the income from their in- 
vestment or endeavoring to lay up 
money for their old age, they are too 
speculative. With such, the Bonds of 
the Canada Permanent Mortgage Cor- 
poration are a favorite investment, be- 
cause they know that if they invest 
$1,000 in these Bonds they will get the 
$1,000 when it becomes due, and that 
the oe upon it was be promptly 
paid in the meantim: 


These bonds may “4 ebtained in any 
sum from one hundred dollars upward 


They are, therefore, available for the in- 
vestment of small sume. 


Canada Permanent 
Mortgage Corporation 
ESTABLISHED 1855. 

Pald-up Same 
Reserve Fun 


THE FINANCIAL POST OF CANADA 


NEWS: OF SECURITIES |u« 


partly in the United States, and James 
Carruthers, of Canada Steamships, dealt 
with the St. Lawrence insurance problem. 


C.P.R. AND IMMIGRATION. 

J. 8. Dennis, assistant to the president of 
the C.P.R. gave some interesting information 
about the future plans of the C.P.R. in an 
immigration way in the course of his evidence 
before the Dominion Royal Commission, as 
follows: 

“I had better, perhaps, correct a lttle im- 
pression that you appear to have with regard 
to our activities in Great Britain. We have in 
our London Office a list of every family en- 
gaged in agriculture in Great Britain and Ire- 
land. We would like to move these people, but 
we felt that it was a mistake to try to do so, 
and we have largely abandoned our effort to 
move the tenant farmers. As a matter of fact 
only a small proportion of the immigrants from 
Great Britain take any interest in agriculture 
whatever. Therefore, we do not intend to make 


any great attempt to move any of the agricul- 
turists in Great Britain. Therefore, we were 
active before the war in trying to bring out 
people from Northern Europe. 

“Our best source of colonists for Western 
Canada, or Yor Canada as a whole to-day, is 


in any scheme for the general develop- 
ment of the country, though its lines were 


the United States, and will continue to be. Out- 
side of that, after the close of the war, we will 
hope to be able to induce the movement of a 
very considerable number of people from North- 
ern Europe, particularly the Scandinavian 
people.” 

Saturday’s examination of C.P.R. officials be- 
fore the Dominion Royal Commission revealed 
the fact that the company had sold nine 
steamers to the British Admiralty and still has 
31 left on both oceans. Some interesting in- 
formation was also brought out with regard to 
the special income account, the exact details of 
which were not made clear in the annual report. 


GRAND TRUNK EXPANSION. 

President E. J. Chamberlin, of the Grand 
Trunk, in his evidence before the Dominion’s 
Royal Commission, gave some interesting views 
on the matter of the American holdings of 
the company. He said: 

“It is our opinion that any conclusion arrived 
at by this Commission, as to ways and means 
of fostering the trade of Canada, should con- 
template a free and uninterrupted utilization 
of these facilities which have been provided by 
the Grand Trunk, a Canadian corporation, not- 
withstanding the fact that they happen to be lo- 
cated in the United States, and this regardless 
of any adverse legislation which may be ap- 
plied to Canadian traffic, either exports or im- 
ports, via American ports other than Portland.” 

Referring to the Western development, Mr. 
Chamberlin said: 

“There are no immediate prospects of de- 
veloping the export trade of Canada through 
Prince Rupert, and will not be until adéquate 
facilities have been provided, which will take at 
least two years for preparation of first unit, 
but, given such facilities, there should be an 
equal opportunity with other ports of develop- 
ing a large trade to the Orient and Russia. 
This opportunity, as matters now stand, rests 
entirely with the Government of the Dominion 
of Canada, in first providing the facilities which 
will be required by vessels deciding to utilize 
the port, and, when such facilities have been 
furnished, it is our opinion that Prince Rupert 
will become an important port for the export 
trade, particularly to the Orient and Russia.” 

The Grand Trunk Railway reports gross earn- 
ings of $4,616,997 for the month of September ; 
expenses $3,008,943 and net earnings of $1,508,- 
054, compared with $1,176,649 for September 
last year, an increase of $341,405. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC. 

Net earnings of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
for September were $5,120,750, showing an in- 
erease of $384,458, or 8.1% over September, 1915, 
for which period the pet amounted to $4,745,300. 
Gross earnings for the month were $12,134,159, 
as compared to $10,273,165 for last year. The 
figures follow: 

1916. Increase, 
$12,134,159.96 $1,860,994.51 
7,004,400.80  1,476,535.99 


Gross Earnings ... 
Working Expenses. 


Net Profits $ 5,129,759.16 $ 384,458.52 


Aithough the increase for the month was less 
than was generally anticipated, the gain for 
the quarter just’ ended amounted to 39.6% in 
the gross and 33.2% in the net over the cor- 
responding first quarter of the fiscal year for 
1915: 

*Gross Earnings.. $37,652,067.66 $10,682,075.22 
*Net Profits 14,614,637.74 3,626,619.26 

*From July 1. 

Reports from New York connect the C.P.R. 
subsidiary, the Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault 
Ste. Marie with the purchase by a New York 
banking firm of a controlling interest in the 
Minneapolis and St. Louis Railroad. The de- 
sirability of this line from the Canadian Pa- 
cific point of view is the fact that it would 
furnish the latter with an entrance into the 
grain-growing and manufacturing centres of 
the North-western States. 


CANADIAN NORTHERN. 

The gross earnings of the Canadian Northern 
Railway System amounted to $3,187,900, as 
against $2,757,000 for the same month in 1915, 
an increase of $430,900; operating expenses am- 
ounted to $2,455,300, an increase over September 
last year of $608,200. Net earnings amounted 
to $732,600, compared with $900,900, a decrease 
of $177,300. The comparative figures following 
show the net earnings for each month during 
the current year as compared with the same 
months during 1915: 

Net 1916 1915 Change 
POM cssieess Oe 
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The aggregate gross earnings from July 1 to 
the end of September amounted to $10,707,000, 
an increase over the corres; ding period last 
year of $4,004,700. Net earnings were $3,002,000, 
compared with $1,854,000, an increase of $1,- 


148,000, 


According to the Montreal Gasette, tenders 
are about to be asked for the excavation of the 
Canadian Northern Railway station in Mont- 
real. It is estimated that 300,000 cubic yards of 
material will be handled. All of this will be 
taken out through the tunnel which pierces 


mountain and will be used for ballasting 
double track from the Western portal to 


BRAZILIAN TRACTION. 
ns Public Interest Militates 
Against Improvement of stock. 
Brazilian Traction shares had a spe 

of weakness yesterday, selling down to 
49. At this point buying orders appear- 
ed and the stock rallied to 51. In this 
particular, the issue differed from Tor- 
onto Rails, which did not recover from 
the low point of the day’s trading. 


There was no great liquidation of the 


stock, the price breaking under small 
selling orders. Absence of demand was 
to blame for the deciine. The public 
have largely lost injerest in Brazilian 
and have gone in almost exclusively for 
war stocks. There is also an attitude of 
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J Conservation of Funds 


Nothing diminishes a man’s resources so rapidly as imprudent 
investment. Protection of the principal sum is every investor's 


first duty. 


We invite inquiries about the details of our Guaranteed 
Trust Investment plan for investing clients’ funds in carefully 
selected first mortgages on improved real estate. 


Booklet mailed on request. 


eS 


Capital Paid-up, 


questioning as to the position of the 
company, some people holding that the 


Continued on page 8. 


‘$1,500,000. 
18-22 Kinc STREET East, Toronto. 


$1,500,000. 


SIXTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE | 


CONSUMERS’ GAS COMPANY 


OF TORONTO 
Year Ending 30th September, 1916. 


Your Directors have pleasure in presenting to the 
Shareholders the Sixty-Eighth Annual Report, to- 
gether with tlie accompanying financial statements. 


Notwithstanding the unusual conditions which 
have existed, as a result of the war, there has been 
a substantial gain in the number of customers; while 
the quantity of gas sold during the year has exceeded 
the quantity sold in any other year in the history of 
the Company. 


Having in mind the keenness of competition, and 
the fact that a large nymber of citizens are absent 
from the City on military service, the effectiveness of 
the Company’s policy of advertising and proving 
the value of-gas for illuminating, as well as for fuel 
for domestic and industrial purposes, has been fully 
demonstrated. 

A tew years ago gas was used principally for il- 
luminating purposes. It has now a thousand other 
uses, and it has been the Company’s policy to develop 
and sell appliances for any, and all, of the purposes 
for which gas may be advantageously used. 

The continued and increasing rise in the price of 
raw materials, and the higher wages demanded for 
labor, have materially increased operating costs, but 
the Shareholders will realize that these are matters 
beyond the control of the Directors. 

Your Directors have pleasure in reporting that the 
friendly.action brought by the City of Toronto 
against the Gas Company, to determine whether the 
City or the Company should bear the cost of the 
removal of gas mains laid in a City street to another 
location in’ the street, in order to permit the City to 
construct sewers or other local improvement works 
in such stre&, has finally been determined by the 


Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, in favoyr 
of the Company. At the trial of the action in the 
County Court of the County of York, Judge Win- 
chester gave judgment in favor of the City, but his 
judgment was reversed by the First Appellate Divi- 
sion of the Supreme Court of Ontario. An appeal 
was taken the City to the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council which, by a judgment delivered on 
the Ist day of August last, sustained the judgment 
of the Appellate Division, in favor of the Company. 
The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council found 
that whilst it was within the right of the City in 
constructing a drain, to order the lowering of the 
Company’s gas main, the City is bound to pay the 
costs of doing the work. The settlement of this 
question will regulate the general liability as be- 
tween the City and the Gas Company for the cost of 
operations of such nature. 

The number of the Company’s men who have en- 
listed for military service overseas, now exceeds three 
hundred and fifty. y 

The Shareholders are asked to confirm the follow- 
ing grants made by the Directors during the past 
year :— 

January, 1916.—The Toronto and York County 
Patriotic Fund $5, 
October, 1916—British Red Cross Fund 2,000 

Payments to wives and families of men enlisted 
for active military service overseas. 3 

The following statement for the past, as compared 

“with the preceding year, shows:— 


Gas Sales 
Year ae Sept. 80, bea 
p15 


$2,487,673.79 
2,423,921 .37 

toaciocee 1,99: $ 63,752.42 
All of which is respectfully submitted, 


A, W. AUSTIN, President. 


LL 


STATEMENT SHOWING PROFIT REALIZED FROM OCTOBER 1ST, 1915, TO SEPTEMBER 30TH, 1916. 


~ Sept. 30, 1916. 
To Coal Bituminous 


MIAO  s vkags to csiveducenes's 

Steam ‘o 
Weages—Manufacturing .. 121 435.59 
Miscellaneous Wages and General Ex- 

penses at Works 180,786.49 
Street Department Expense 16,483.78 
Meter Settings . 42,145.60 
Government Fees Inspection of Gas and 

Meters 13,262.16 
Meter Department Expenses 
Reading Meters and Delivering Bills 
Customers Accounting 
Collection, Commissions, and Salaries 
Sundry Collect. and Account. Expenses . 
Administration Salaries and Expense...+« 
ae tee 

itors .| 

neral Salaries and Expenses 
Patriotic Donations and Gratuities ‘to De- 

pendents of Enlisted Employees 
abe including Workmen’s Compensation 


Insurance Premiums 

Advertising 

Are Lamp and Reflexolier Expense pevkes 

Cost of Mdse. sold and Piping Work for 
Customers 

Mase. Storage and Selling Expense ........ 

Commercial Department Expenses 

Balance Carried Down 


Sept. 20, 1916— 


Interest 
Dividends 
Plant and Build. Renewal Fund 
$1.017.3€R 49 


BALANCE*SHEET, 
Sept. 30, 1916— . 
Capital ‘Stock: 
1887 
Act 1904 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve Fund: . 
Amount at Credit Oct. 1, 2 HONS. 782,748.02 

Transferred to Profi and 
Loss, Sept. 80,-1916 .......- . 97,701.81 


684,956.21 
Premium on Stock, Act 1904... 2,601,527.28 


Plant and Building Renewal 
Fund, Amount at Credit 
Oct. 2, 1915 

Less Repairs and Renewals .... 


Transfer from Profit and Loss 
Sept. 90, 1916 c.....seseeees 


Reserved for r Dividend we. = 
Liabilities 
I'Benk adv ¢ 


® 
A. W. AUSTIN, President. 


Sept. 30, 1916— 


Gas Sales $2,487 ,673.79 
Residuals Produced 851,119.15 


Mdse. Sold, Piping and Burner Rentals.... 263.328.05 
Miscellaneous Revenue 


- 


- 


,637,805.5 
Sept. 30, 1916— 
By Balance Brought Down $ 919,576.68 
Reserve Fund 97,791.81 
$1,017,560" 49 


» 


SEPTEMBER 30TH, 1916. 


> 
ASSETS. 
Sept. 30, 1916— 


Real: Estate, Plant and Equipment 
Other Investments .......0+.008 
Materials and Supplies 

Cash in Bank and Offices 


Accounts Receivable 
Accounts Receivable Accrued not due 


$11,001,790.09 \. 
_—_— 


ARTHUR HEWIPT, General Matia 


We beg to report the completion of the audit of the sein and vouchers of the Consumers’ Gas Company penne, for 
30th Septe 


eee 1016, and certify 


ee. shete Serzerte 
Signed) 


- B. "SAMPSON, EDMOND GUNN, F.C.A., Auditors. 
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Canadian Government and 
British Exchequer . 
Bonds 


Such securities should always form the 
nucleus of well-considered investments. 


Security 
Dominion Loan 
Dominion Loan ........... 
Dominion Debenture Stock. 
British Exchequer 
Province of Ontario .......... 5% 
Province of Quebec ........... 4% 
Province of Saskatchewan..... 5% 
Province of Saskatchewan .... 5% 
Prov. of Manitoba (Guaranteed) 5% 


Prices and full particulars on request. 


A. E. AMES & CO. 


(Union Bank Building) 


53 King Street West, Toronto 
MONTREAL OFFICE: Transportation Building. 


rine oe 
.. 5% 
.. 5% 
. 6% 


Established 


Investment 1880 


Bankers 


DEALERS IN 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Correspondence Invited. 


W. A. MACKENZIE & CO. 


TORONTO WINNIPEG 


Dominion of Canada 
WAR LOAN . 


DUE OCT. Ist, 1931 
We own a substantial block of the above bonds. 
Price on Applicatioa. 


Brent, Noxon & Co. ””"./,"" 
TORONTO 


Investment 
Bankers 


H. O'HARA & CO. 


Members Toranto Stock Exchange 


Stocks and Bonds dealt in on all Exchanges. Municipal, School 
District, Rural Telephone, Etc. Bonds always on hand for invest- 
ment. Write for particulars and list of offerings. 


Royal Bank Building, Toronto 


THORNTON DAVIDSON & CO. 


Members Montreal Stcck Exchange 
STOCK AND BOND BRO Ss 


Orders Executed On All Markets e 
Weekly Letter Mailed On Application 


‘Rooms 420-421-422 Transportation Building, Montreal, Quebec 


A. H. MARTENS & CO. 


(Members Toronto Stock Exchange) 


» ROYAL BANK BUILDING, TORONTO,ONT. * 
61 Broad way, New’ York Dime Bank Building, Detroit, Mich. 


DEALERS IN 


Government and Municipal Bonds 


YIELDING FROM 5% to 6%. Full particulars on request. 


Business Founded in 1795 


AMERICAN BANK NOTE COMPANY 


(Incorporated by Act of the Parliament of Canada) 


BANK NOTES, BONDS, STOCK 
CERTIFICATES, CHEQUES AND 
OTHER MONETARY DOCUMENTS. 


SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR TBE PREPARATION OF MUNICIPAL DEBENTURES 


and WORKS 
TTAWA 


BONDS FOR INVESTMENT 
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TORONTO GETS 
SPLENDID PRICES 
FOR ITS BONDS 


Offer by A. H. Martens & Co. 
of 99.477 Secures the 
Award. 


"FOURTEEN BIDS WERE MADE, 


Price Obtained is Regarded as Excep- 
tionally Good, Being on Higher 
Level Than Many Government 
Issues Are Selling. 


Fourteen tenders for Toronto’s lat- 
est bond issue were opened by Mayor 
Church before the Board of Contro] and 
a large representation of bond dealers 
on Thursday at noon. Keen interest 
was manifested by those present as the 
various offers were announced. When 
tender No. 4 was.read, viz., 99.09, ex- 
clamations of surprise arose, to be re- 
peated in louder tones as the next offer 
of 99.33 was made known. The latter 
looked like the winner until tender No. 
13 wase opened and it was found that 
the city had been offered as high as 
99.477 for the issue. 

After Finance Commissioner Brad- 
shaw had had time to examine the vari- 
ous tenders, a recommendation was pre- 
sented that the tender of A. H. Martens 
& Co. be accepted, and this was approv- 
ed by the Board. Martens & Co. ac- 
cordingly have become purchasers of 
Toronto bond issues for the seeond time 
this year. Their price of 99.477 is re- 
garded as exceptionally good and the 
city is being congratulated on the sue- 
cess of the flotation. 

Twenty-seven different bond houses 
participated in the competition for the 
bonds. In addition to all the foremost 
Canadian bond firms, several American 
houses were represented in the bidding 
The complete list of tenderers, as hand- 
ed out on Thursday afternoon by the 
Finance Commissioner, is as follows :— 


For all of the $2,504,000 offered.—A. H. Mar- 
tens & Co., 99.477; R. M. Grant & Co., New 


~|York, Chicago and Boston, 99.33; Harris, 


Forbes & Co., Inc., Montreal, 99.09; Wood, 
Gundy & Co. and A. EB. Ames & Co., 99.078; 
Aemilius Jarvis & Co. and Kissell, Kinnicutt 
& Co., New York, 99.08; Brent, Noxon & Co., 
Toronto, 98.776; W. A. Mackenzie & Co., Breed, 
Elliott & Harrison, Cincinnati, Provident Sav- 
ings Bank, Cincinnati, 98.76; Dominion Securi- 
ties Corp., Ltd., Wm. A. Read & Co., New York, 
98.753; Kean, Taylor & Co., Néw York, Bioren 
& Co., Philadelphia, R. A. Daly & Co., Toronto, 
98.675; C. Meredith & Co., Ltd., Montreal, The 
| National City Co., New York, Kountze Bros., 
,New York, Coffin and Burr, Inc., New York, 
98.671; Canada Bond Corp., Ltd., Toronto, 
. Jeeach & Co., New York, Equitable Trust 
Co., New York, Bond and Goodwin, New York, 
98.45; Macneill & Young, Toronto, 98.21. 
For $452,000 only—Hayden, Miller & Co., 
Cleveland, 99.088. 

For $1,026,000 only—G. A. Stimson & Co., 
Toronto, 99.03. 

{t may be interesting to recall that in 
the case of the sale on May 31, when 
$3,669,000 5 per cent. bonds of an aver- 
age duration of about fifteen years were 
disposed of at 99.637, there were alsc 
fourteen offers received and these came 
from 28 financial houses. The sale 
price, then, taking into account the lon- 
ger term of the bonds, was very little 
at variance with the price at which the 
present issue was placed. The basis this 
time is about 5.10 per cent. In May it 
ran about 5.03 per cent. 

It is safe to say that the price ob- 
tained exceeded general expectations 
There was a feeling that, with the Bri- 
tish loan dominating the American mar- 
ket, it would be hard to get a good price 
for the Torontos, but evidently this con- 
dition did not deter the purchasers from 
making a strong bid for the issue. The 
fact that the term of the. bonds is com- 
paratively short, doubtless offset to a 
considerable extent any other inimical 
influences. 


ISSUES PLACED. 
Items of Interest Regarding the Dispo- 
sition of Several Munitipa] Flotations. 

Aemilius Jarvis & Co. have purchased, 
through the Eastern Securities Co., 2 
block of debentures of the city of Syd- 
ney, N.S. These amount to $160,000 and 
are 5 per cent. bonds, maturing in April, 
1944. Sydney papers of recent date 
state that the sale included all the un- 
sold city bonds. 

G. A. Stimson & Co. were the success- 
ful tenderers in the case of the Rural 
Municipality of Wallace, Man., good 
roads issue, up for sale by tender last 
week. The bonds, which bear the Pro- 
vincial Government’s guarantee, consist- 
ed of $45,000, 39-year, 442’s, and were 
placed at 86.53. 
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The town of Waterloo sold to the Wa- 


FINANCIAL POST OF CANADA 


BOND INVESTMENTS 


The Market This Week 
The result of the Toronto sale on 
Thursday may be taken as indica- 
tive of inherent strength in the mar- 
ket. The price obtained was a re- 
markable one, evidently-higher than 
most bond dealers deemed possible. 
The fact,however, that the follow-up 
bids of 99.33 and 99.09, respective- 
ly, were submitted by large United 
States bond houses would seem to 
prove that the winning offer was 
not out of line with the best Ameri- 
can estimates of the value of Toron- 
to bonds. Business continues good, 
though it is limited largely to Gov- 
ernment issues. There has been 
considerable dealing in bonds of the 
new British loan, the sale of which 
has gone off well. The necessity on 
the part of American investors of 
raising funds to meet their allot- 
ments, has put a brake for.the time 
being on the buying of Canadian 
war loan bonds across the line, but 
this condition will} only be tem- 
porary. ‘New municipal issues are 
still conspicuous by their seareity. 


terloo Loan & Savings Co., the same 
evening on which the by-laws were pass- 
ed by council, $3,500, 514 per cent., 10- 
year debentures issued in favor of the 
British Red Cross and the Sailors’ Re- 
lief funds. The purchasers paid par 
for the bonds, 


Kerr, Flemming & Co. were notified on 
Thuarsiay that they had been awarded 
the $7,500 lot‘’of Alberta school district 
issues, up for sale by tender on Wednes- 
day last. The bonds were all 7 per cent., 
10-instalments. 


THE POST has been informed that 
the town of Herbert, Sask., which of- 
fered a small block of bonds for sale by 
tender on October 23, did not make any 
award, 


The town of Dunnville awarded its is- 
sue of $53,000, 6 per ecent., 30-year hy- 
dro-electrie debentures to the Canada 
Bond Corporation at 105.59. The fol- 
lowing tenders were received :— 

Canada Bond Corporation, 105.59; Mulhol- 
land, Bird & Graham, 105.17; R. A. Daly & Co., 
104.56; W. A. Mackenzie & Co., 104.34; Im- 
nerial Bank, 104.27; R. C. Matthews & Co., 
104.24; A. BE. Ames & Co., 104.04; C. H. Bur- 
gess & Co., 104.03; Wood, Gundy & Co., 103.18; 
\. H. Marténs & Co., 102.97; G. A. Stimson & 
Co., 102.26; Brent, Noxon & Co., 102.13; Mac- 
donald, Bullock & Co., 102.02; Kerr, Flemming 
& Co., 101.11. 

On Tuesday last the town of Whitby 
placed an issue of $28,060, 514 per cent.. 
}0-instalment bonds with W. A. Mac- 
kenzie & Co., the sale price being $28,- 
209. Several tenders were received for 
the bonds :— 

W. A. Mackenzie & Co., $28,200; Mulholland, 
Bird & Graham, $28,171.15; G. A. Stimson & 
Co., $28,068.41; Jarvis & Co., $28,060; R. C. 
Matthews & Co., $27,947.76; Wood, Gundy & 
Co., $27,855; Canada Bond Corporation, $27,- 
767.61; W. L. McKinnon & Co., $27,734.50; 
Brent, Noxon & Co., $27,671; C. H. Burgess & 
Co., $27,650; Kerr, Flemming & Co., $27,580; 
A. H. Martens & Co., $27,477; MacNeill & 
Young, $27,308. 

The $75,000 issue of the St. John, 
N.B. school board up for sale on Wed- 
nesday was awarded to the Dominion 
Securities Corporation at 99.591. The 


bonds are 25-year fives. 


NEW GLASGOW. 
Nova Scotia Town Gets Good Price for 
Large Issue. , 

The sale by the town of New Glasgow 
of its latest issue of $100,000 waterworks 
debentures is a matter of general finan- 
eial interest. The purchasers were the 
Eastern Securities Company, and the 


town got 95.089 for its 5 per cents. They | 


are to run 42 years, at the end of which 
time they will have been extinguished 
by the sinking fund of one per cent. 
Practically the whole of New Glasgow’s 


R.C.MatthewseCo. 


Government 
and 


Manicipal 
Bonds 


C.P.R. BUILDING 
TORONTO 


debt of $673,750 is provided for in this 
way by a sinking fund. 

Tremendous activities exist in New 
Glasgow, because of the enormous work 
going on at the mills of the Nova Scotia 
Steel and Coal Company. The com- 
pany’s last fortnightly pay roll, for the 
local works alone, not including the out- 
lay for wages at Sydney Mines or else- 
where, was $133,000. This is-at the rate 
of $3,458,000 a year for wages alone by 
one company at New Glasgow. The 
number on the company’s payroll is 3,- 
300, compared with 1,100 in normal 
times. The population of New Glasgow 
is about 10,000, which means that ‘‘Seo- 
tia’’ is paying out an average yearly 
sum in wages of $350 for every man, 
woman and child in the town. 

There were several other tenderers 
for New Glasgow’s loan, among them a 
joint one from J. C. Mackintosh & Co., 
W. F. Mahon and R. A. Daly & Co., of 
Toronto, who offered 94.50: the Sterling 
Securities Company, 93.86. and the 
Bank of Nova Scotia, 93.382. 


MAISONNEUVE. 


Statement Is Made Regarding Disposi- 
tion of Bonds Sold Two Weeks Ago. 


Some misunderstanding was occasion- 
ed by the publication two weeks ago of 
conflicting reports regarding the sale of 
a block of city of Maisonneuve bonds. 
It was stated on the one hand that two 
lots of bonds had been awarded by the 
city council to J. H. Richard, Montreal, 
and on the other that Rene-T. Leclerc 
had exercised an option, which he had 
held on the bonds, and had taken them 
up. 

To obtain correct information regard- 
ing the sale, Mr. Leclere wag asked to 
make a statement, FE. Ranger, writing 
for Mr. Leclere, explains to THE POST 
that in March last he bought $400,000 of 
a $600,000 issue of 514 per cent, 20-year 
bonds and $225,000 of a $355,000 issue 
of 5% per cent., 3-year treasury notes. 
The balance of these issues was taken 
up this month, these being the bonds re- 
ferred to in the October 14 issue of 
The Post. 


DEBENTURES FOR SALE. 


Village of Grand Valley, 


Ontario 


TENDERS FOR DEBENTURES 


GEALED tenders will be received by the un- 

dersigned up to 8 p.m., Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 15th, 1916, for the purchase of $11,000, 6 
per cent., Hydro-Electric debentures of the 
Village of Grand Valley. The debentures have 
coupons attached for payment of interest, and 
principal and interest are payable in 20 equal 
annual instalments at the Royal Bank of Can- 
ada, Grand Valley, Ont. 

The County of Dufferin have passed a by- 
law guaranteeing payment of the above de- 
bentures as to principal and interest. 

The highest or any tender not necessarily 


accepted. 
J. A. RICHARDSON, 
Clerk 
Grand Valley, Ont. 


CITY OF MONTREAL 


$3,800,000 
Forty Year 5% Gold Bonds 


The Bank of Montréal, Montreal, is authorized to receive on behalf of the City 
of Montreal, sealed tenders for the purchase of the undermentioned securities :— 


$3,800,000 forty-year gold bonds, dated ist November, 1016, due 
ist November, 1956, bearing interest at the rate of 5% per an- 


num, payable half-yearly on 


ist May and ist November each 


year. Principal and interest payable in gold at the City Treas- 


urer’s Office, Montreal, or at 


the Agency Bank of Montreal, 64 


Wall Street, New York, at the option of holder. Bonds will be 


in the denomin 
attached. 


ation of $1,000 each, 


interest coupons 


Delivery and payment to be made at the Agency Bank of Montreal, New 


York, on or about the 20th November, 


1916, with accrued interest to date of pay- 


ment. Every tender must be accompanied by a certified cheque payable to the 


Town of 
514% SC 


Due 1954. 
Principal 
Interest pa 


Assessment 
Total Debt 
Assets - 


Pop 


PRICE: 


RENE- 


Government a 


160 St. James 


Telephone: } 


First Issue 


$100 
Laval de A 


(Suburt 


6% DEBENTURE 


Payatle at M 
Denomin 


PRICE: ¥ 
Yiel 


Particula 


BEAUSOL 


263 ST. JAM 


SULI 
MO? 


P.U. Box 6. c 
Tel, M. 1250, 1251. Ca 


Cc. H. CA 


BARRISTER A 
Transportation Bulldi 
MONTRE 


Tong 


BLAKE, LASH, 
Barristers, 
Canadian Bank o 
T 


Cable Address: Bla 
General Solicitors f 
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Geo. O. Merson & Co. 
Rutherford Williamsog 
Ralph E. Young 


CONSULTING 
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W. J. Francis & Co. 
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Halifax, St. John, Que 
Toronto, Hamilton, L¢ 
gina, Moose Jaw, Saska 
ton, Lethbridge, Vanco 
Address en 


PR. G. D 


Dominion Bank Bldg. 


ESTABLIS 


BRADS 


Offices Througho 
Wo 


City Treasurer, Montreal, for one per cent. of the total amount of the issue. 
Tenders must be addressed to the Manager, Bank of Montreal, Montreal, Canada, 
marked “Tender for City of Montreal Bonds,” and be delivered not later than 12 
o’clock noon on the 13th November, 1916. Tenders must be for the whole amount 
offered. No tender for any part of the issue or for securities not precisely #8 
described above or varying the terms of payment and delivery will be considered. 
The highest or any bid will not necessarily be accepted. 


Further information and particulars may be obtained upon application to the 
Bank of Montreal, Montreal, the Agents Bank ef Montreal, 64 Wall New 
York, or to the City Treasurer, Montreal. 
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—_—  \MUNICIPAL FINANCE 


$60,000 


Town of Joliette, P.O. 
514% SCHOOL BONDS 


Due 1954. Denomination $1,000 
Principal and semi-annual 
Interest payable at Montreal 


Assessment - $2,750.000 


Total Debt - - 100,000 
Assets - - - 100,000 


Population 8900 


PRICE: to yield 554% 


RENE-T. LECLERC 


Government and Municipal Bonds. 


160 St. James Street Montreal 


Telephone: Main 1260 and 1261. 


First Issue 


$100,000.00 
Laval de Montreal, P,Q. 


(Suburb of Montreal) 


6% DEBENTURES DUE | SEPT., 1941 


Payatle at Montreal or New York 
: Denomination $1,000.00 


PRICE: 100 and Interest 
Yielding 6% 


Particulars on request. 


BEAUSOLEIL, LIMITED 


263 ST. JAMES ST., MONTREAL 


SULILITURS 


MONTREAL 


area enian ean SRD 
P.U, Box 356. Cables—“Nabac, Montreal.” 
Tel. M. 1250, 1261. Codes—Liebers—West. Un. 


C. H. CAHAN, K.C. 


BARRISTER AND SOLICITOR. 
Transportation Building, 8t. James 8t., 
MONTREAL 


TORONTO 


EEN 
BLAKE, LASH, ANGLIN & CASSELS 
Barristers, Solicitors, Etc. 

Canadian Bank of Commerce Building, 
Toronto 


Cable Address: Blakes, Toronto. 
General Solicitors for the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, National Trust Company, Ltd., etc. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


EDMONTON, ALTA. 


Baldwin, Dow & Bowman, 
Jackson Block 


TORONTO 
Geo. O. Merson & Co. - - 16 King St. W. 


Rutherford Williamson & Co., 86 Adelaide St. E 
Ralph E. Young - - Canada Life Bldg. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


MONTREAL 
W. J. Francis & Co. - - 232 St. James St. 


LARGE LOANS 
NEGOTIATED 


L. N. ROSENBAUM & CO. 
80 Wall Street, New York 


The Mercantile Agency 
R. G. DUN & CO. 


Consult us before extending credit or if cus- 
tomers are delinquent. 


Canadian Offices : 


‘Halifax, St. John, Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, 


Toronto, Hamilton, London, Winnipeg, Re- 
gina, Moose Jaw, Sashatoon, Calgary, Edmon- 
ton, Lethbridge, Vancouver, Victoria. 


Address enquiries to 


R. G. DUN & CO. 


Dominion Bank Bldg. Toronto, Can. 


ESTABLISHED 1849 


BRADSTREET’S 


Offices Throughout the Civilized 
World. 


We present a Record— 
Not a Prospectus. 


Reputation gained by years of 
vigorous, conscientious and suc- 
cessful work, 


Thomas. Irvin eee teoeae 


MANY SCHEMES 
SUGGESTED TO 
RAISE REVENUE 


Special Committee of Montreal 
Council Reports on 
Big Problem. 


WOULD CHANGE TAX RATE 


Increases In Water Tar and Snow Re- 
moval Tax, Recommended and Tax 
on Fire Insurance Premi- 
ums Urged. 


The special committee of the Mon- 
treal City Council, which has been con- 
sidering ways and means of increasing 
the civie revenues so that they may be 
sufficient to meet the requirements of 
the municipal services, has brought in 
its report. It will be recalled that in 
order to meet a current deficit of $2,- 
000,000 this year, the money was borrow- 
ed on debenture and the shortage con- 
sequently added to the funded debt. To 
avoid such an undesirable method of 
meeting the difficulty in future, the spe- 


cial committee was instructed to make 
recommendations for increasing the 
city’s income, 

Some of the proposals of thé~eom- 
mittee are that the water tax should be 
increased so as to produce $300,000 a year 
more; that the charge for snow removal 
should be made higher to bring in $140,- 
000 a year additional; that the tax on 
fire insurance premiums should be raised 
and special] taxes imposed on bill post- 
ing, on exempted properties on paving 
and water mains and on receipts of pub- 
lie utilities companies. The main re- 
liance for the money needed is suggested 
in the recommendation that the council 
should obtain power to fix the rate 
of the real estate tax so as to bring’in 
sufficient taxes. In Montreal this rate 
has heen stationary. If it were made 
mobile as in Ontario, it would not be so 
difficult to boost the revenue. 


WANT POLICE COURT FINES. 
Delegation from Ontario Municipal As- 
sociation Prefers Request. 

A delegation from the Ontario Muni- 
cipal Association waited on the Provin- 
cial Government on Wednesday and 
asked that the municipalities of the 
provinee be permitted to retain their 
police court fines, instead of paying 
them over to the Provincial Treasurer. 
It was shown that the municipalities 
were under heavy expense in keeping up 
their police forees and police courts and 
that they should be entitled to all the 
fines. Premier Hearst promised consid- 
eration of their request, but gave no 
assurance that the law. would be ma- 
terially altered. 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC TAXES 
Municipalities in Seymour Power Dis- 
trict Will Have Their Taxes Paid. 

The municipalities who saw a large 
share of their taxes vanish when-the 
Ontario Government took over the Sey- 
mour power interests, will not suffer 
this year at least. Yesterday Sir Adam 
Beck announced that the Hydro-Electrie 
Commission had decided to recommend 
to the Government that the commission 
be authorized to pay the taxes accru- 
ing in the municipalities interested for 
the ten months in which the properties 
have been vested in the provinee. 

‘‘The reason we have taken that step 
is that the tax rate in these municipali- 
ties was based upon the receipt of these 
taxes. The sum involved is between 
$40,000 and $50,000, and. will be paid 
out of the earnings of the companies. 
If the earnings this year are not suffi- 
cient, we will spread it over another 
year,’’ stated Sir Adam. 


' TAX SALE CASES. 
Redemption Periods Not Extended by 
Delay of Municipality. 

A decision of interest to those muni- 
cipalities disposing of lands at tax sales 


| has just been handed down by the Sr- 


preme Court of British Columbia. On 
July 20 of last year, South Vancouver 
held a tax sale when a lot, the property 
of one J. A. Milne, was disposed of, the 

one year redemption period being in 
foree. The municipality issued a three 
months’ notice of its intention to issue 
tax sale deed, the expiry date of which 
fell on July 28 this year, just seven days 
after the redemption period expired. 
Milne tendered his money on the 27th, 
which the tax collector accepted under 
protest, but later returned. The presid- 
ing judge ruled that there was nothing 
in the sections involved which would 
warrant him in holding that the failure 
of the municipality to issue notice of 
intention deed a full three months be- 
fore the expiration of the redemption 


period, impliedly extended the period of 
redemption. 


Money By-laws 


Those investors ‘whe wis wish to keep in touch 
with the municipal bond market will find this 
department useful. It aims to be accurate 


and convenient. The Financial Post makes a|” 


specialty of municipal bond mews. Munict- 
palities will find it to their advantage to send 
in direct news of contemplated bond issues. 


TENDERS WANTED. 

Nov. 6, Hull, P.Q.—$49,500, 5% per cent. local 
improvement debentures, of which $5,500 are 
7-year, $26,00 are 30-year, and $28,000 are 20- 
year. All bonds dated May 1, 1916, Jos. Ray- 
mond, City Treasurer, Hull, P.Q. 

Nov. 13, Montreal.—$3,800,000, 5 per cent., 40- 
year gold bonds, dated November 1, 1916. 

Nov. 15, Grand Valley, Ont.—$11,000, 6 per 
cent., 20-instalment hydro-electric debentures 
guaranteed by the County of Dufferin. J. A. 

Nov. 16, Kitehener, Ont.—$12,000, 5% per 
cent., 20-instalment, patriotic grant debentures. 

Nov. 24, County of Bruce, Ont.—$42,000, 51% 
per cent., 10-instalment debentures of the 
county of Bruce. 

Richardson, Clerk. (See page 6.) 


BY-LAWS PASSED OR DEFEATED, 

Whitby, Ont.—$7,000 to pay for pumping 
station and extension .of sewerage system; $9,- 
280 to complete payment of high school; $6,180 
to pay for south ward- public school. Passed 
by the town council, October 16. 

Waterloo, Ont.—$3,000 for the British Red 
Cross Fund, and $500 for the Sailors’ Relief 
Fund, passed by council, October 19. 


BY-LAWS REGISTERED. 


Whitby, Ont.—$5,600 for extension of water 
mains and service pipes and electric wires. 
Passed by council, Oct. 2; registered Oct. 17. 
$7,000 for pumps, engines, etc., for exten- 
sions to the sewerage system; $6,180 for com- 
pletion of South Ward public school; $9,280 to 
complete high school. Passed by council Oct. 
16; registered Oct, 17. 


BY-LAWS TO BE VOTED ON. 

Nov. 6, R.M., of Ochre River, Man.—Rate- 
payers of the School District of Makinak, will 
vote on by-law to borrow $4,000. for purpose of 
building and equipping a new school, W. H. 
Johnson, Sec’y.-Treas., Ochre River, Man. 

Nov. 20, Bracebridge.—By-law guaranteeing 
bonds of the Beacon Match Co, Limited, to the 
extent of .$15,000 and granting the company 
fixed assessment for ten years. 


DEBENTURE NOTES. 

Edmonton.—The Imperial Bank has offered 
to take up some of Edmonton’s unsold deben- 
tures, and the mayor has been authorized to 
execute an agreement with the bank for the 
hypothecation of such balance, which amounts 
to $600,000, provided that the bank will ad- 
vance the moygey at a rate of interest not ex- 
> the-fate at. which the last issue was 
sold. 


SASKS#@TCHEWAN, 

The following is a list of debenture applica- 
tions granted by the local government board 
during the week Oct. 23rd to 27th: 

School Districts.—Wauchope, $2,000; Winona, 
$1,500; Gnadenau, $900. 

Rural Telephone Companies.—Marine, $600; 
Eagle Flills, $18,000; Richard, $15,000; Little 
Quill, $15,600. 

The following is a list of debentures report- 
ed sold from Oct. 28rd to 27th: 

School Districts—Golden Sheaf, $1,600, Kerr, 
Fleming & Co.; Piccadilly, $1,600, W. L. Mc- 
Kinnon & Co.; Scotia, $1,600, W. L. McKinnon 
& Co.; Dry Forks, $1,600, Goldman & Co.; 
Friesen, $1,600, Sterling Bank of Canada, Re- 
gina. ? 

Rural Telephone Companies.—Morden, §$6,- 
800, J. A. Thompson, Winnipeg; Marienthal, 
$4,000, Regina Public School sinking fund; 
Tribune West, $13,000, W. L. McKinnon & Co.; 
North Weldon, $19.000, J. A. Thompson, Win- 
nipeg; North Meyronne, $10,500, W. L. McKin; 
non & Co.; Martin, $2,700, Neil MacDougall, 


-Moosomin ; Marquis, ’$2,000, W. L. McKinnon & 


Co.; Guernsey, $4,000, H. O'Hara & Co. 
BOND SALES, 

Bond sales on the Toronto and Montreal 
Stock Exchanges for week ending November 
2, were as follows :—$8,000 Bell Telephone at 
100 to 100%; $13,000 Cedar Rapids at 89; $3,300 
Canada Bread at 04% to 95; $20,300 Canada 
Cement at 96% to 9744; $2,500 C.P.R, Notes 
at 10244; $1,000 Dom, Coal at 9844; $1,000 Dom: 
Iron at 87%; $11,500 Dom. Textile, Ser. A, at 
97; $2,000 Dom. Textile, ‘Ser. B, at 97; $6,000 
Lake of Woods at 103%; $1,000 Mon. Trams. 
Debs. at 75; $30,000 N. S. Steel at 89; $5,000 
Penmans at 80; $1,000 Price Bros. at 87; $1,000 


Quebec Ry. at 71; $7,500 Spanish River at 81} 


to 84; $1,000 Rio at 864%; $37,200. Wayagamack 
at 90; $218,100 War Loan at 98% to 90; $253,- 
200 New War Loan at 98% to 905%. 


e WEEKLY RECORD OF GOVERNMENT AND MUNICIPAL BOND SALES. 


Date Place, Purpose and Purchaser 
Oct. 19—Waterloo, Ont., patriotic, Waterloo 
L. & 8. Co. 
27—Saskatchewan, schools, various 
27—Saskatchewan, phones, various........ 
2i—New Glasgow, waterworks, Bast- See.. 
25—Dunnville, hydro electric, Canada Bond 
31—Whitby, Mackenzie & Co. .........0000 
27—R. M. Wallace, Man., Stimson & Co... 
24—-Sydney, N.S., Aemilius Jarvis & Co. .. 
1—Alberta Schools, miscel., Kerr & Co. 
2—Toronto, various, Martens & Co. ..... 


Rate Term 
10-yr. 


10-ins. 


Amount 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA | 


INCORPORATED 1869 


Capital Authorized - 

Capital Paid Up - : 
Reserve and Undivided Profits, 
Total Assets Os Ole ae 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, 


$20 Branches in Canada and Newfoundland. 
Thirty-two Branches in Cuba, Porte Rico, Dominican Republic, 
Costa Rica and Venezuela 


BRITISH WEST INDIES 


ANTIGUA—St. John’s; BAHAMAS—Nassau; BARBADOS-—-Bridgetown; 
DOMINICA—Roseau: GRENADA—St. George’s; JAMAICA—Kingston; 
8T. ere TRINIDAD—Port of Spain and San 
Fernando; BRITISH HONDURAS—Belize. 

BRITISH GUIANA—Georgetown, New Amsterdam and Rese Hall 
(Corentyne). 


- $ 25,000,000 
11,987,000 
13,236,000 

239,000,060 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
Bank Bldgs., Princes St., E.C. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Cor. William and Cedar Sts. 


BUSINESS ACCOUNTS CARRIED UPON FAVORABLE TERMS, 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT AT ALL BRANCHES, 


Montreal Trust Company 


INCORPORATED 1889. 
CAPITAL: Paid-up, $1,000,000.00 Rest, $750,000. 00 
Sir Herbert S. Holt, President. 


DIRECTORS, 
A. J. Brown, K.C., Vice-President. 

Sir W. M. Aitken, Bart, Hon. R. Dandurand E. L. Pease 

M.P. G. H. Duggan James Redmond 
J. E. Aldred Hon. W. J. Hanna F. W. Ross 
Fayette Brown F. P. Jones Hon. W. B. Ross 
Geo. Caverhill Wm. Molson Macpherson A, Haig Sims 
Cc. A. Crosbie Cc. E. Neill Stuart Strathy 
Hon. N, Curry Hugh Paton 

Vv. J. Hughes - - $=General Manager 


142 NOTRE DAME STREET WEST 


THE ROYAL TRUST: COMPANY 


EXECUTORS AND TRUSTEES 
HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, 
Capital Fully Paid, $1,000,000. Reserve Fund, $1,000,000. 4 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: y 
Sir Vincent Meredith, Bart., President. ak 
Sir H. Montagu Allan, C.V.O., ‘Vice-President, 
Cc. B. Gordon Sir W. C. Macdonald 
aumgarten Hon. Sir Lomer Gouin, K.C.M.G. Hon. R. Mackay 
. Braithwaite E. B. Greenshields Herbert Molson 
. J. Chamberlin C. R. Hosmer Lord Shaughnessy, K.C.V.O, 
“R. Drummond A. E. Holt, Manager. Sir Frederick Williams-Taylor, LL.D. 
TORONTO BRANCH, BANK OF MONTREAL SUE YONGE & QUEEN 8TS. 
BRUCE L. SMITH - - - Manager. 


THE STANDARD TRUSTS COMPANY 


Head Office * o - = - - - * 846 Main Street, WINNIPEG. 
J. T. GORDON, Esq., President. 
(President, Gordon. Ironsides & Fares Co., Ltd.) 
w. B. LUGSDIN, WILLIAM HARVBY, B.L., 
Sceretary-Treasurer. Vice-President and Managing Director 


Authorized Capital ......... 
Subscribed an ae Paid 
Total Assets ........ccceeee 
Acts as Trustee, Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Agent, Ete. 
Insure your Estate against mismanagement and loss by making your Will appointing thir 


. Angus 


~ Company your Executor and Trustee. Will forms supplied free. All business of a trust 


nature transacted. 


Be sure your Will is made, naming a Strong TRUST 
COMPANY as your 


EXECUTOR 


Ask for Booklet: ‘‘The Corporate Executor.’’ 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND SUBSCKIBED .......... erteee ee rcccccccees + + -$1,171,700.00 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE 860,225.00 


The Imperial Canadian Trust Co. 


EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, ASSIGNBE, TRUSTEE, ETC. 
HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG. 

BRANCHES: SASKATOON, REGINA, EDMONTON, CALGARY, 
VANCOUVER AND VICTORIA. 


5% AND ABSOLUTE SECURITY 


Over 200 Corporations,-Societies, Trustees, or Individuals have found our Deben. 
tures an attractive investment. Terms one to five years. 


THE EMPIRE LOAN COMPANY, Winnipeg, Man. 


“THE UNION TRUST CO., Limited 


HENRY .F. GOODERHAM, President . 


Hon. E. G. Stevenson—Vice-Presidents—H, 8. Strathy. 
J. M. MeWhinney, Gen. Mgr. 


Chartered Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Ete. 


Capital Paid-up, $1,000,000. 


Reserve, $950,000. 
Winnipeg, Man. 


TORONTO London, Eng. , 


Place Your. Valuables in Our Safety 
Deposit Vaults 


The only place of perfect safety from theft is in a safety vault. You 
will feel much more contented, and you will appreciate the conveniences 
and privacy afforded if you rent a Safety Deposit Box in our Vaults. 
Visitors will find an inspection of our Vaults interesting. 


Individual Boxes $3 Per Year. 


THE TORONTO GENERAL TRUSTS 
CORPORATION 
nei oe enh ae 


anager 
Ottawa «4 





Sihhinth, daepaahlietaimmdedaroe ae 


I have a market for 


Unlisted Stocks 


Massey-Harris. 

Dominion Sugar. 

Volcanic Oil & Gas. 

John Morrow Screw & Nut. 
Canadian Mortgage & Investment. 
Standard Reliance Mortgage. 
Trust & Guarantee. 

Dominion Permanent Loan. 
People’s Loan of London. 
Imperial Oil. 

Sterling Bank. 

Home Bank. 


And many other Unlisted Stocks 
of merit. If you are a buyer or 
seller, will be pleased to hear from 
you. 


J. E. CARTER 


Investment Broker 


GUELPH ONTARIO 


AN INVESTMENT 
of MERIT 


We can offer investors 7% Cumula- 


tive ‘Preferred Participating Shares 


f 
“DOMINION LINENS LIMITED 
at par with a bonus of 20% in Com- 


mon Stock, | 

—Preferred shares are preferred 
both as to assets and earnings, ne 
bonds being either authorized or 
issued. 

—Preferre& shares rank equally with 
Common after 7% is paid on Com- 
mon, 

Both classes of shares backed by 
dollar for dollar of tangible assets. 

—Unlimited market for Company’s 
output at profitable prices. Not 
dependent on war orders. . 

—Preferred dividend being regularly 
paid and its continuity assured. 

—Efficient management and strong 


Board of Directors. 
Circular forwarded upon request. 


FERGUSON. SANSON & GRAHAM 


Investment Bankers, 
Torento General Trusts Bidg., 
Torvato, Canada, 


et ee a 


Unlisted 
Securities 


Not having a ‘regular 
market, care should be 
exercised in buying or 
selling any unlisted 
security as its market 
price is hard to find. 
We wish it to be under- 
stood by those who in- 
vest in these stocks that 
we are in a peculiarly 
good position to éxecute 
your buying or selling 
orders, on a commission 
basis. 


Consult us as to tne price be- 
tore Duying or selling these 


E. i. Deacon & Co. 


Members Toronto Stock Exchange 
_. INVESTMENTS 
97 Bay Street 


Canada 
‘ 13 - 


Toronto - 


WE OWN AND OFFER : 


Price Brothers 


and Company 


6%, SHORT TERM 
NOTES 


1920-1921 


Direct obligation (secured) 
of one of the -largest 
Canadian Producers of - 
News-print Paper and 
Lumber—Ample margin of 
Assets and Earnings. -- 


Particulars on request. 


ROYAL SECURITIES 
CORPORATION, Limited 


164° St. James Street Montreal, Que. 
King Street East Toronto 
Ny 


| 


THE FINANCIAL POST OF CANADA] 


NEWS OF SECURITIES 


Continue. from page 5. 


present payment of dividends, with ex- 
hange at its present level, is not good 
business. In short there is very little 
support for the stock, which is quite 
enough to account for such a drop as 
oecurred yesterday. 

The sale of $7,500,000 of short time 
notes by thé Brazilian Traction Light 
and Power Company apparently repre- 
sents the first application to the New 
York market for banking accommoda- 
tion other than for a government or 
civie corporation and the first financial 
operation by a South American utility 
corporation on this side of the ocean. 
It is generally understood that a Scot- 
tish. bank, which advanced the com- 
pany funds on the security of some 
telephone property acquired, had called 
the loan with the result that the com- 
pany lad to finance elsewhere. The 
purchdeers were Wy A. Read & Co., a 
financial house, associated with the 
Dominion Securities company, which has 
for some yeaty interested itself in Can- 


adian business ‘of this character. This 


is apparently the beginning of the new 
American policy of capturing South 
American trade now relinquished at 
least in part by European nations. The 


financing of important enterprises is 


one of the essentials of establishing the 
desired trade relations. 
The greater portion of the. proceeds 


are to be used to replace the funds used 
to acquire important telephone systems 


in Brazil. Brazilian through” subsidi- 
aries especially the Rio de Janeiro and 
Sao Paulo Telephone Company, controls 
the telephones in the principal cities 


covering practically every industrial 


centre of the country. 
Gross earnings of Brazilian ‘Traction 


|; Company in September amounted to 6,- 


920,000 milreis, compared with 6,494,000 
milreis for the same month in 1915, an 


inerease of 426,000. Operating expenses 
increased 428,000, the figures for Sep- 


tember this year being 3,217,000, against 
2,789,000 for September last year. Net 
earnings amounted to 3,703,000, compar- 


ed with 3,705,000, a decrease of 2,000, 


Only twice during the current year has 
the net shown a decline as compared 
with the previous year, as will ‘be seen 
from the following comparative of fig- 
ures; 


GROSS, 1916. 1915 Change. 


$5,996,190 + $433,810 


Change. 
363,810 
115,860 
128,430 

68,230 
51,020 
32,770 
150,000 
175,000 
2,000 


3,991,980 + 
3,896,770 — 
3,900,000 + 
3,807,000 + 
3,705,000 — 


BARCELONA TRACTION. 
Stock Gained Strength on Publication 
of Annual Report. 

On the strength of the annual state- 
ment, the first public announcement of 
which was made in the last issue of THE 
FINANCIAL POST, the stock gained 
considerable strength, transactions at 
16, being 24% to 3 points above the level 
of the previous week. This indicates 
that the statement of. the company’s af- 
fairs was regarded as altogethér satis- 
factory, and that there is confidence in 
the general optimism displayed by Pre- 
sident Peacock and the other membérs 
of the board. ‘ 


CANADIAN CAR. 
Difficulties Overcome and Outlook There- 
by Improved. 

Difficulties that prevented the expedi- 
tious fulfilment of its Russian contracts 
have been overcome, it is reported and 
better results are likely for the future. 
An order for shrapnel has been prac- 
tically finished 15 days ahead and deliv- 
eries are expected to be complete by 
Dee, 31. 


CANADA STEAMSHIPS. 
President Deals With Discrepancy in 
Rates on St. Lawrence Route. 

James Carruthers, President of the 
Canada Steamships, gave evidence before 
the Dominion Royal Commission in rela- 
tion to the insurance rates on the St. 
Lawrence route. Mr. Carruthers ex- 
plained that the existence of a 1% high- 
er insurance rate on the St. Lawrence re- 
sulted in a shortage of grain-carrying 
steamers. The matter of Government re- 
insurance was touched upon, but Mr. 
Carruthers. gave it as his opinion that 


could be done to regulate ocean 
participation. 


‘rates without international 


ee . me 
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In this connection some other steamship 
men hold the wide discrepancy now ex- 
isting in insurance on the boats for the 
St. Lawrence, and which is based on their 
origin, must give way to some more equit- 
able basis. Thus, the rate on boats from 
Europe, whether for an all the year ser- 
vice or for one trip only is 4%; the rate 
from Montreal to Sydney is 3%, while 
the rate on lake boats is 4%. Students 
of the situation claim that re-insurance 
by this government would solve the diffi- 
culty. It is thought the government 
might also improve the channel and thus 
reduce the risk. “Authorities mention % 
of one per cent. as the ideal rate in view 
which might be attained by the method 
referred to and which they, of course, 
favor. 


CARRIAGE FACTORIES. 

Stock Inactive and no Indications of 

Early Dividends. 

Although there has ‘been increased 
prosperity in the agricultural ¢ommuni- 
ties generally, and this has been attend- 
ed by a better domestic demand for the 
usual products of Carriage Factories, 
Limited, the common stock has recently 
been dull with the asked at 38 to 39, and 
37 bid ag the last indications of market 


value. It is reported that the company’s 
business amounted to about $1,750,000 to 
October 1st, and it is estimated that this 
will be increased to $2,000,000 by the 
end of the year, However, it is evident 


that profits have not recently been so 


large as some months ago when the com- 
pany had a heavy ouput of war supplies, 
and there is no indication that a resump- 


tion of the dividend on the preferred 
will be considered for some time to come. 


EMERSON MOTORS. 
Company Securés Big Manufacturing 
' Plant at Kingston. 


It is reported that negotiations be- 


tween the Emerson Motors company of 
New York City and the Chamber of 
Commerce, of Kingston, N.Y., have 
resulted in the purchase in the lat- 


ter place by the company of a 
modern manufacturing plant whieh 


will not only make possible the scheduled 
production of 30,000 Emerson **Fours’’ 
in 1917, but will provide ample facili- 
ties for increasing the production even- 
tually to several times that number. 
The property is described as including 
five first class brick, buildings providing 


-DIVIDENDS 


The Canadian Bank 
of Commerce 


. DIVIDEND NO. 119. 


NOTICE is hereby given that a quarterly 
“‘ dividend of 24% per cent. upon the capital 
stock of this Bank has been declared for the 
three months ending 30th November next, to- 
gether with a bonus of one per cent., and that 
the same will be payable at the Bank and its 
Branches on and after Friday, ist December, 
1916. The Transfer Books of the Bank will 
be closed from the 16th to the 30th of Novem- 
ber next, both days inclusive. 
By Order of the Board. 
JOHN AIRD, 
General Manager. 
Toronto, 27th October, 1916. 


MEETINGS, ETC. 


The Quebec Bank 


NOzice is hereby given that a Special 

General Meeting of the Shareholders of 
The Quebec Bank will be held at the Head 
Office of the said Bank, in the City of Quebec, 
Que., on TUESDAY, the Twenty-eighth day of 
November, 1916, at the hour of three o’clock in 
the afternoon, for the purpose of considering 
an agreement for the sale by the said Quebec 
Bank of its assets to The Royal Bank of Can- 
ada, upon the terms set out in such agreement, 
a copy of which will be mailed to each Share- 
holder with this notice, and, if deemed advis- 
able, of passing a resolution or resolutions 
approving the said agreement and authoriz- 
ing the President and General Manager of The 
Quebec Bauk to affix to said agreement the 
corporate seal of the Bank an‘ to sigu and exe- 
cute the sume for and in the name of and on 
behalf of the Bank; and also for the purpose 
of considering and, if deemed Advisable, of 
passing all such other and further resolutions 
for fully carrying out the said agreement and 
the terms thereof as the Shareholders shan 
consider expedient or advisable, and for the 
purpose of authorizing the Board of Directors 
to give all such notices and make all such ap- 
Diications and to pass and execute all such 
other acts, resolutions, deeds, instruments, 
matters and things as may be deemed neces- 
sary for procuring the assent of the Governor- 
in-Council to the said agreement, and for 


carrying out the same and distributing the }1 


proceeds of the said sale. 
By order of the Board, 


B, B. STEVENSON, 
General Manager, 
Quebec, 12th October, 1916. 


_. aN ED) aT 
Bone A i= 


November 4, 1916, 


approximately 142,000 sq. feet of many. a 
facturing space and 70,000 sq. feet of ~ 


warehouse space together with ample 
office facilities and nearly five acres of 
land ready to take care of the growth 
of the business. President T. A. Camp- 


Continued on page 9. 


DECLARED 
BANK OF MONTREAL 


NOTICE is here ven that a 
DIVIDEND or T AND-ONE- 
HALF per cENT., upon the paid up 
Capital Stock of this Institution, has 
been declared for the current quarter, 
also a BONUS or ONE per cent. 
both pe on and after Friday, the 
FIRST DAY OF DECEMBER next, 
to Shareholders of record of 31st Oc- 
tober, 1916. 
By order of the Board. 
FREDERICK WILLIAMS-TAYLOR 
General Manager 


Montreal, 20th October, 1916. 


The Royal Bank of Canada 


DIVIDEND No. 117 


UTICE is hereby given that 
_ Divivenp of THREE PER cENT 
(being at the rate of ‘I weive per ce. i. 
ad annum) — the Paid-up Czpitai 
tock of this Bank, has been decizred 
for the current quarter, and wil] be 
payable at the bank and its Brey 
ches on and after FRIDAY, the First 
DAY OF DECEMBER [next to Shar 
hoiders of recurd 15th November. 
By order of the Board 
Cc. E. NEILL. 
General Nana. 


Montreal P.Q.. Oetober i) li 


Canada Cement Com- 
pany, Limited 
PREFERENCE SHAREHOLDERS 


DIYIDEND No. 27 

OTICE is hereby given that a dividend of 

1%% for the three months ending Sep- 
tember 30th, 1916, being at the rate of Seven 
Per Cent. per annum, on the paid-up Prefer- 
ence Stock of this Company has been declared, 
and that the same will be paid on the 16th day 
if November next, to Preference Shareholders 
7 ee at the close of business October 31st, 
The Transfer Books of the Company will be 
closed from* November ist to 10th, both days 
inclusive, 


By order of the Board of Directors. \ 
H. L. DOBLE, Secretary. 


ee 
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The 1917 Ford Touring Car 


HE old, reliable Ford Chassis—Stream line 


effect—crown fenders—tapered hood—new 
radiator with increased cooling surface. 


‘Chassis . $450 Coupelet - $695 


Runabout 


Touring Car 495 Sedan 


Ford Motor Co 


f.o.b. Ford, Ontario 


Limited 
Ford, Ontario 


475 Town Car 


780 
890 


mpany of Canada 


Assembly and Service Branchesat St. John, N.B.; Montreal, Que.; Toronto, 
Ont.; Hamilton, Ont.; London, Ont.; Winnipeg, Man.; Saskatoon, Sask.; 


Calgary, Alta.; Vancouver, B.C 
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the Board of Directors. \ 
Ii. L. DOBLE, Secretary. 


eS, 


November 4, 1916, 


; Continued from page 8. 

bell is credited with the statement that 
the company secured the plant at a re- 
markable bargain meaning a saving of 
60 per cent. as compared with the cost 
of the original Long Island plant. 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL. 
Recent Reports of Profits Did Not Sus- 
tain Predictions. 

Pointing out that the semi-annual re- 
port, showing a net increase in net in- 
come of $1,000,000, did not sustain the 
prediction of enormous gains, the Finan- 
cial World states that the pool operatinz 
the International Nickel has been havy- 
ing an uncomfortable time trying to put 
ginger into the stock, which has been 
slipping away s!owly to lower levels. Tite 
public has been showing antipathy to- 
wards this stock for several weeks. 

It is expected that the company’s new 
Canadian p!ant at Port Colbprne wili be 
ready for operation about a year from 
the present time if the weather remains 
sufficiently open to permit of the laying 
of the foundations this fall. The plant 
as planned will at first employ 300 
hands, ‘but the plan is such that by 
the addition of other units the output 
ean be quadrupled. 


ILLINOIS TRACTION. 
Earnings for September Showed De- 
crease of $4,926. 

The Illinois Traction Company show- 
‘ed gross earnings in September of $1.- 
032,566, as compared with $953,079 in 
the same month in 1915, an inerease of 
$79,487. Operating expenses and taxes 
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amounted to $637,912, an increase. of 
$84,413. Net earnings were $394,653, 
compared with $399,579, a decrease of 
$4,926. For the first nine months of the 
current year the gross amounted to $8,- 
799,779, an increase over the correspond- 
ing period last year of $808@27,... Net 
earnings were $3,276,777, an increase of 
$199,080. 


= 
MONTREAL TRAMWAYS. 
Proposal of Fifteen Miles for Single 
Fare Being Considered. 

The latest discussion on the matter of 
the new franchise for the’ Montreal 
Tramways and Power Company centred 
around the proposal of the controllers 
that included an arrangement whereby 
a single fare would allow for a ride of 
15 miles on the ear. President Robert 
did not oppose the suggestion, but point- 
ed out that the company could not un- 
dertake the $2,000,000 cost of widening 
St. Vitre Street if the board insisted 


- upon the prevailing rates of fares. The 


discussion still centres largely around 
the matter of fares, and as to what the 
company will do in exchange for what- 
ever the eity decides to offer. 


A. MACDONALD COMPANY. 
Balance of Mortgage Notes Have Been 
Paid Off. 


On the first of the month the A. Mae- 
donald Company paid off $200,000 of 
mortgage notes, one-half of which were 
held by.the former owner of the busi- 
ness and the other half by the public. 
This wipes out the entire issue, and puts 
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Model 85-4, f. 0. b. Toronto 


the firm’s finances on a more satisfac- 
tory basis. Recent reports indicate that 
the volume of business in Western Can- 
ada has been materially increasing, but 
the higher cost of supplies has no doubt 
been a factor in reducing the margin of 
profits as well as ‘the amount consumed. 
The market for the common stock has 
been quiet of late, with 15 asked and 


. 141% bid. 


MAPLE LEAF. MILLING. 
Immediate Listing of the Securities Now 
Looked for. 

Following a number of delays in the 
competion of technical arrangements, 
| the immediate listing of the securities of 
the Maple Leaf Milling Company on the 
Montreal Stock Exchange is now looked 
for. With a continuance of firm to ad- 
vancing conditions in the flour market 
the position of the common stock has 
been well maintained on the advances 
scored with the upward movement of 
wheat and its products... Recent sales 
have been 116 to 115. rs 


SHERBROOKE RAILWAY. 
Gross August Earnings Show $5,741 
Increase. 
Sherbrooke Railway and Power Com- 
pany gross earnings for July and August 
amounted to $14,110 and $14,910 respec- 
tively, showing increases of $1,551 and 
$5,741 for the two months. The net 
aan for the same periods were 
$7,800 and $7,900, and showed gains of 
e and $3,039 respectively. 


PORTO RICO RAILWAYS. 
Gross Earnings for September Showed 
An Increase of 7.57 Per Cent, 

For the month of September the gross 
earnings of the Porto Rico Railway 
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Company amounted to $64,879, compar- 
ed with $60,313 for the same month in 
1915, an increase of $4,566, or 7.57 per 
cent. Net earnings amounted to $29,- 
717, as against $32,490, a decrease of 
$2,772, or 8.53 per cent. For the first 


Continued on page 132. 


GEORGE G. DUNNING COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 


PeBLIC Notice is hereby given that under the 

First Part of chapter 79 of the Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1906, knywn as “‘The Com- 
panies Act,” letters patent have been issued 
under the Seal of the Secretary of State of 
Canada, bearing date the 3rd day of October, 
1916, incorporating George Garnet Dunning, 
manufacturer, Ethel Campbell and Ellen Belcher 
Martin, stenographers, Mary Esther Dunning, 
married woman, and Alexander Wolfe, real 
estate broker, all of the City of Toronto, in the 
Province of Ontario, for the following fur- 
poses, viz.:—(a) To carry on all or any of the 
businesses of clothiers, tailors, costumers, drap- 
ers, hosiers, milliners, batters, furriers, glovers, 
haberdashers, portmanteau makers, general out- 
fitters and dealers in India rubber and water- 
proof goods, umbrellas, walking sticks, orna- 
ments and toilet requisites, and to manufacture 
and Weal in cloth, fabrics, laces, textiles, cloth- 
ing of every nature and kind, and all and any 
commodities, notions, materials, goods, mer- 
chandise and accessories necessary or incidental 
to all or any of the foregoing businesses; to ac- 
quire, construct, own and operate departmental 
or other stores in all lines of mercantile busi- 
ness, and to acquire, own and carry on the busi- 
ness of wholesale and retail dealers in and pur- 
chasers and manufacturers of all kinds and 
classes of goods, wares and merchandise Iinei- 
dental thereto or entering into production of 
such goods, wares and merchandise, and to act 
as agents for dealers in or manufacturers of 
any such goods, wares and merchandise and to 
establish agencies and branch stores; to carry 
on all or any business both wholesale and re- 
tail gs shopkeepers, general merchants, manu- 
facturers, shippers, gener?! agents and ware- 
fhousemen and to buy, sell, make, manufacture, 
imrort, export, warehouse, store and deal in 
products of every description, goods. wares, 
merchandise and manufacturing articles; to act 
as agents, commission mérchants, brokers, or 
representatives in Canada for European com- 
mercial houses; to act as agents, commission 
merchants, brokers and representatives in Eur- 
ope for Canadian commercial houses; (b) to 
acquire, dispose of and deal in cotton, silk, wool, 
flax, hemp, cotton waste, shoddy, yarns, cordage 
and all other fibrous substances; to pre- 
pare, spin, weave, comb, dye, bleach, 


el 


print or otherwise treat any of the fore 
going and to manufacture any and 
articles, goods, merchandise or products 
in the manufacture of which any or all 
of the fo can be used either in whole or 
in part; (¢) To work, maintain, operate. ac- 
quire and purchase, use, lease, sell and dispose 
of all necessary and convenient mills, buildings, 
plant, transmission lines, machinery, ——— 
and equipments necessary or incidental to any 
or all of the above eadertesioan: (d) To pur- 
chase, acquire, receive, hold, ni and dispose 
of shares in the capital stock of and bonds, de- 
bentures and debenture stock of other compan- 
les, notwithstanding the provisions of section 44 
of this Act; (e) To enter into partnership in 
wee ventures with other trading com- 
panies and with individuals and firms carrying 
on a business in whole or in part similar to 
that of the company; (f) To guarantee any in- 
debtedness of any other company with which 
the company may have business relations; (9) 
To carry on any other business, whether manu- 
facturing or otherwise, which may seem to the 
company capable of being conveniently carried 
on in connection with the business or objects 
of the company and germane thereto: (hb) To 
acquire, register, use and deal in any patents, 
patent rights, licenses and trade marks, pro- 
cesses or privileges and to grant licenses there- 
under; (i) To procure the eomrany to be regis- 
tered and licensed or recognized in any country 
otherwise and by or through trustees. agents or 
otherwise and either alone or in conjunction 
with others; (k) To lend money to customers 
and others having dealings with the company 
and to guarantee the performance of contracts 
by any such person: (1) To draw. make, accept, 
endorse, execute and issue promissory note 
bills of exchange, bills of lading. warrants an 
other negotiable or transferable instruments; 
(m) To purchase, sell, lease or otherwise ac- 
quire, own, enfov, contract for, manage, improve 
and assist in imnroving, lands, factories, ware- 
houses, sheds, offices. dwellings and bnildings 
of every descrirtion and tosell, mortgage-or 
dispose of the same: (n) To isane fin narment 
or nart vavment for ary pronerties, riehts or 
orivileges acanired by the comnanv or for anv 
guarantee of the comnanv’s securities or. with 
the annroval of the shareholders. for services 
rendered, sharee of the comnany’s canital atock, 
whether anhecrthed for or not. as fully ratd up 
and nonaseessable or the comnanv’s asecntities ; 
Te onerations of the comnanv to he carried on 
thronghont the Dominion of Carada and elee- 
where bv the name of “Cen, G. Dunning Com- 
nanv. TAmited.” with a canital etock of fifty 
thouecand dollars. divided into 50 «hares of 
one hundred dollars each. and the chief niace 
af buetnees of the sald comnanv to he at the 
City of Toronto, in the Province of Ontarto. 


Dated at the office of the Secretary of State 
of Canada, this 4th day of October, 1916. 


THOMAS MULVEY, 


15-2 Under-Secretary of State. 


ooo 
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Let’s All Keep Well This Winter 


building of more than 250, 
000 now in use, famous the 
world over for its absolutely 
dependable reliability, win- 
ter or summer. 


will, andalways in protected 
_ comfort? 


Winter is almost here. How 
will it be with your family? 


When the cold, damp winds 
blow and the snow and 
slush make wet feet, the 
penalty of even a_ short: 
walk— . ’ 


An automobile is a summer 
delight— but- it’s a winter 
necessity. 

Get one now—it will get the 
whole family here, there 
and everywhere, in dry, 
warm comfort all winter 
long, and give them a new 
joy of living when spring 
and summer come. 


And the bigger, roomier, more 
comfortable Overland, brist- 
ling with extra value, is the 
car to buy and now is the 
time to buy. 


What will you and your fam- 
ily do? 


Give up your activities? 


This is the car with the good 
old 35-horsepower O verlafid 
motor, developed in the® 


Flirt with sickness—or worse? 
Or, get this Overland and go 
where you will, when you 


The Overland Sales Company, Limited 


Phone Adelaide 661 Distributors; 94-100 Richmond Street West, Toronto 
Willys-Overland, Limited 


_, Head Office and Works, West Toronto, Canada 


Don’t put it off—see us today 
—buy yours now. 
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THE FINANCIAL POST 
: OF CANADA 


A weekly newspaper, presenting in a popular manner reliable in- 
formation respecting investments and financial affairs in Canada. 


No paid advertising, other than annual reports or official notices 
of corporations, will be inserted in the news columns unless marked 
“Advertisements.” 

Advertising matter ig investigated before publication, and none 
of known questionable character is accepted. Acceptance of adver- 
tising will not deter the editorial department from making such com- 
ments as the situation may demand. 


ADVERTISING RATES: 
Single ineertion ducadvdsensctoeuoeccaed 150 per inch 
Yearly insertion ......csceesseveeseees 40,00 per inch 
Financial Reports, Prospectuses, etc., 15 cents per 
. agate line. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


Canada and Mexico .......sesee++++-$8.00 per annum 
United States ....cccccccccseseesee 8.50 per annum 
Great Britain, Ireland and Colonies having 

minimum postal rates .......ccccesseesee 120, 64. 
France and other Countries. ...........+0+. 168, 6d. 


Subscribers are especially requested to report any instance of de 


lay or non-delivery of The Post. 
JOHN BAYNE MACLEAN 


President, . 7 ° ° 
Manager, - - - + + = B&B. G DINGMAN 


MONTREAL, 701-702 Eastern Townships Bank Bldg., A. B. Cas- 
well; WINNIPEG, 22 Royal Bank Bidg., C. W. Byers; BOSTON, 733 
Old Souch Bidg., C. L. Morton; NEW YORK, 115 Broadway, R. B. 
Huestis; CLEVELAND,3112 Euclid Ave. R. G. Langrill, Prospect 
1026R; CHICAGO, 1104-7 Fort Dearborn Bidg., A. H. Byrne. GREAT 
BRITAIN—London, The MacLean Co., of Great Britain, Ltd., & 
Fleet St., E.C., BE, J. Dodd, Director. 


Published by 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 
143-152 University Avenue, Toronto. 


Toronto, November 4, 1916. 


REGARDING THIS ISSUE. 

wits this issue of THE POST, we present to our reaJ- 

ers a review of the past and present of many of the 
more important Canadian industries—and particularly those 
with securities on the market—together with indications of 
their probable future from available data and opinions. We 
believe that this information, based largely upon statistics 
gathered from many reliable sources, and embracing tl« 
views of industrial, financial and business authorities, will 
be especialiy welcome to investors at this time. 

The experiences of war conditions to the present have 
taught that such an upheaval of world economic conditions 
must necessarily be accompanied by many readjustments. 
Investors are asking as to the outlook for the various classes 
of securities. THE POST presents articles by prominent 
economists as to post-war conditions in relation to industrial 
operations, and others written after consultation with indus- 
trial captains} of the Dominion. In every instance the effort 
has been to give a comprehensive idea of the situation and 
what may expected. Necessarily there will be found 
opinions and| theories where different authorities are at 
variance with one another, but consideration of these con- 
clusions and deductions is illuminating in relation to the 
general uncertainty. 

We believe that a perusal of the different articles will 
lead to the opinion that the post-war period will not find 
Canada with any Serious shortage of capital for industrial 
development, so long as we maintain production and curb 
importation so as to continue a favorable balance of trade. 
The present prosperity is resulting in a considerable accu- 
mulation of funds which will be seeking investment when 
the establishment of peace conditions disposes. of the pres- 
ent policy of caution and in industrial securities there is a° 

“field worthy of careful attention. 

Cautious optimism describes the general sentiment of the 

opinions voiced in this Industrial Number. ” 


A QUESTION OF CREDIT STANDING. 
EADING financial journals in England continue to ex- 
press their endorsation of the attitude in connection with 

the Ontario Hydro-Electric controversy, which has been 
adopted by THE FINANCIAL POST. In touch with the 
financial pulse of the Empire and of the world, the writers 
‘for these publications, who are students of the broader 
phases of finance, are noting the attitude of the British in- 
vestor with regard to the treatment of private interests by 
Ontario and other provinces of the Dominion, and are sound- 
ing a warning. When the time comes for Canada’s pro- 
vinees, municipalities, and large industrial enterprises, to 
seek British capital, the nemembrance of what is described. 
in England as the Ontario power ‘‘scandal’’ will be lived 


down with difficulty: The investor who sends his capital 
across the Atlantie demands security first, and when the 


makers of legislation, to whom he has a right to look for 
protection, confiscate his property and rights, he is not 
likely to hesitate in seeking other fields—and other fields, 
in our opinion, will not be hard to find after the war. 


The London Financier, referring to an announcement of 
the Agent General for Ontario, regarding the facilities of- 


fered by the Hydro-Electric Commission, comments that he 
omits to add that extensions and improvements are being 
made in violation of a solemn contract entered into between 
the Government and the syndicate which afterwards became 
the Electrical Development Company, of Ontario. On the 


strength of this contract, British investors subscribed for 
bonds and theyemow see their security threatened owing to 
the fact that the Government of Ontario does not find it 
convenient to keep its pledged word, The Financier candidlv 


states that British bankers who are agents for Canadian 
loans will discriminate very strictly between those provinces 


which have dealt fairly with British investors in the past 
and those which have not. 


CONTINUATION OF BRITISH FREE TRADE. 


T HE indefiniteness of the proposed post-war trade rela. 


tions between the Allies and with the Central Empires 
is worthy of note, and an editorial by A. G. Gardner. on 
**England and Free Trade,’’* should caution Canadian in- 
dustrial organizations not to bid ‘too highly on Imperial or 


Allied preferential tariff arrangements, 


English advocates of tariff reform have seemingly hitched 


their chariot to the popular passion of antagonism to Ger- 
mary. England, however, will settle this question not in 2 
frenzy of passion, but in the light of the permanent facts 
and necessities of her existence. What are these? 


The first is 8 desire for peace, economic as well as mii. 
Tbe New Republic, Bept, 80, 138 


Aes, 


THE FINANCIAL 


tary. Germany must be permitted to trade if she is to pay 
for the material damage she has done. We cannot at once 
make her a pauper and insist on her paying her debts. 

The second is the fact that Germany will have been beaten 
by England’s Free Trade finance. In the war of resources, 
victory will be with the one free trade country in Europe. Re- 
venue from protection failed Germany when the need was most 
urgent, and Germany has had to cancel her tariff at the 
dictates of necessity for food. 

The third fact is that Germany’s trade penetration must 
be met chiefly by her own methods—better trade methods, 
better education and greater efficiency. German penetra- 
tion was greatest in countries like France, Russia and Italy, 
where high protection already existed—not in England. 

A fourth reason lies in the practical difficulties of setting 
up a tariff system or an Allied Zollverein> The French cot- 
ton spinner wants protection against Lancashire, not against 
Germany; 80, too, with the iron master. Russia exports 
wheat to England and Germany. If Britain gives Canada, 
Russia’s chief competitor, a preference over Russia, such 
preference would certainly not cement the alliance. On 
the contrary, she would canalize Russia’s trade more and 
more tp Germany. Russia sees this clearly enough. The 
Allies must facilitate Russia’s trade with theirs, or Russia 
will have to conclude wath Germany, after the war, a treaty 
of commerce including the most favored nation clause. 

Altogether tariff reform talk in England is evidently in- 
tended for war time consumption and not necessarily for 
post-war action. 


OVER THE TARIFF WALL. 

AN increasing tendency is reported on the part of Ameri- 

can companies to establish stronger Canadian connec- 
tions with a view to sharing in the inter-Empire trade now 
being more strongly developed. One of the foremost of 
Canadian bankers, shortly after returning from New York 
recently, expressed the opinion that business men there were 
beginning to perceive the full extent of what the commercial 
isolation of enemies and neutrals might mean if such a policy 
were enforced by the British Empire and its Allies. Tenta- 
tive inquiries are being made with a view of a more exten- 
sive movement of American industries to this side of the 
horder. It is felt that this presents the most feasible method 
of overcoming any British or Allied tariff wall that may be 
built up. A case has been reported to THE POST of an old- 
established Boston paint and varnish firm which sought un- 
successfully to place the bulk of its lines with a Montreal paint 
firm with a view to their introduction in other parts of the 
Empire which the Canadian firm is now serving. The Canadian 
firm had previously handled some of these lines in this goun- 
try, but the extent to which the export business is already 
opening up has caused it to take the attitude it should 
endeavor to reserve such business to itself. 


A tariff wall sufficieritly high to make it to the advantage 


of foreign manufacturers to come to Canada to make up the 
goods required in this market will work to the economic 
good of the country. Already the branches of United States 
concerns are an important industrial factor in Canada and 
their number will undoubtedly be largely increased if the 
protective walls of the Empire and her Allies are so strengther 
ened that it becomes advisable for American manufacturers 
to establish in this country an annex to their workshop to 
supply a market beyond the Atlantic. 


TIME WAITS THE BLUE BOOK. 

IN these times of national strife, of world moulding military 

campaigns, of social unrest, of industria] “activity—the 
most strenuous and fateful period the world has known—it 
is a relief to know that the machinery of some of our legis- 
lative departments has not been disturbed, let alone quick- 
ened. The annual report of the Bureau of Industries for the 
Province of Ontario, 1912, part III, municipal statistics, has 
just been issued. Its one hundred and sixty-five pages con- 
tain in great detail financial statistics of Ontario’s munici- 
palities up to. and including the year 1911. Its compilers, 
serene in their preparation of ‘‘ancient’’ history, are still a 
couple of years behind the outbyeak of the war with good 
prospects of the conflict being concluded before it affects the 
material of their labors. In the meantime they delve in 


statistics so old that in the mould of age they take on a hue 


akin to that of the cover of the volume in which they are 


presented. And still it is alleged—and prices support the 
allegation—that there is a shortage of paper. 


FINANCIAL authorities in the United States are beginning 


to fear that too much gold in the national stomach may be 


followed by complaints of indigestion. 
- «* * * 


THE idea that warfare on the Western front consists of 
driving the enemy out of three lines of trenches and then 


pursuing them in the open, is dispelled by the report that 


in places the Germans have sixty parallel lines between the 


first and iast fortifications. 
* es “. 


ALTHOUGH it may be premature to express an opinion at 
this stage, a first glance at the proposal for the establish- 
ment of a British Trade Bank, gives the impression that it 
will be Britain’s industries, rather than those of the Dom- 


inion, which will benefit. o 
+ « * 


LORD SHAUGHNESSY, in an interview reported in this 
issue, Strikes a mildly discordant note in the seemingly har- 
monious chorus of praise for a protective trade pact by the 
Allies at the conclusion of the war. 

* * ok 
A VALUATION of the physical properties of American rail- 
roads is being made at the order of Congress and the cost is 


estimated at anything from $15,000,000 to double that amount. 
The expenditure of such a sum to confirm what is well indi- 


cated by the securities markets and earnings is an example of 
the costly red-tape methods applied by* governments to big 


business. The practical use.of such information is not indi- 


cated but it no doubt appeals to the public to be told what 


the railroads are worth—and the public votes. 
e * * 


INCREASES in freight and passenger tariffs are asked for 
the New York, New Haven and Hartford railroad, because 


the system “‘ean’t pay out millions more each year for labor 
and materials and have an adequate amount for betterments 
and improvements while the revenue remains ststionary.’’ 
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Ss. O. DUNN ON THE 
EIGHT-HOUR DAY: 


The Editor of The Railway Age Gazette 
Expresses Himself in Strong 
Language. 


Samuel O. Dunn, Editor of the Rail- 
way Age, Gazette, who was a guest of 
the TorontéCanadian Club this week, 
and on that occasion told his audience 
of the unsuccessful efforts of the opera- 
tion of the Intercolonial on a successful 
business basis, expresses himself in no 
uncertain language regarding the action 
vf Congress in capitulating to the de- 
mands of the American railroad brother- 
hoods for an eight-hour-day. He says 
that no body of American citizens ever 
committed so great an outrage as was 
perpetrated by the railroad labor broth- 
erhoods when they permitted their lead- 
ers to stand over Congress with a stop- 
watch in one hand and a strike order 
in the other and threaten’ ruin and an- 
archy if they did not get their legisla- 


tion passed, and continues:— 


Let the American people not underestimate 
the significance and importance of this affair. 
It would be bad enough from the standpoint of 
the railways, of the large majority of their 
employees and of the public, if it and its con- 
sequences constituted a disease. But they do 
not. They are but symptoms of a disease which 
has permeated widely and deeply the body 
politic of this country, and as a result of which 
our Government is in danger of passing out of 
the hands of the people and into the control of 
a comparatively small faction which is using it 
for its own purposes. As we were in danager 
some years ago of having plutocracy seize upon 
our Government, so we are to-day confronted 
with the danger that mobocracy will seize, or 
actually has seized, upon it.. When any men or 
body of men becomes able to dictate to the 
government of.a country, that man or body 
of men becomes the real seat of sovereignty 
in the state. 


GROUP ACTION A MENACE TO DEMOC- 
RACY, 


It is a principle familiar to all students 
of political science that a democratic govern- 
ment is the hardest of all kinds of governments 
to maintain in its purity and to hold to the 
purpose for which it is established. The best 
definition of true democratic government is to 
be found in the words of Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
speech. It is: “Government of the people, by 
the people and for the people.’”’ The principal 
danger to democratic government in former 
times was that some great military lead- 
er might, through his appeal to the 
popular imagination, or by force of arms, 
seize upon the sovereign power and set 
up a dictatorship. The greatest menace to 
democratic government in modern times, and 
especially in the United States, is the ten- 
dency of the people to break up into sectional 
or class groups, and to try by group action to 
get control of the government and use it to 
further the selfish interests of the group or 
groups in control. 

I have alluded to the fact that some years 
ago it looked as if there was danger that the 
governments of our States and nation would 
pass under the control of plutocracy. Small 
corporations had largely supplanted individuals 
and partnerships in business. Then huge cor- 
porations and combinations of corporations had 
so far supplanted small corporations that a 
comparatively few men had acquired an. enor- 
mous economic power. In order to prevent 
interference with them in tle exercise of this 
power for their own selfish ends, they had gone 
into politics and built up potent political ma- 
chines in the nation and in almost every State. 
Those who dominated the managements of our 
railways and oher public service corporations 
at that time were among the most persevering 
and malevolent in their political activities. To 
accomplish their purposes they used all the 
direct and indirect power of the great economic 
resources they controlled, not even refraining 
from the actual bribery of lawmakers and other 
public officials. Through their hired lobbyists 
and political machines the railways and other 
large business interests controlled combinations 


and elections, They secured the passage of 


many laws conferring special privileges and 
benefits on them, and when they were unable 
to get such laws passed they were usually able 
at least to prevent the passage and enforcement 
of laws needed for the proper control of large 
business concerns. We seemed to be establish- 


ing on this continent a new feudalism, the 
leaders and beneficiaries of which, however, 


were the captains of industry instead of the 
captains of, war. 

But finally the situation became too unrighte- 
ous and harmful to be endured by the patience 
of the American people. They arose against 
the “‘malefactors of great wealth’; they de- 


stroyed their political machines and drove their, 
lobbyists from the halls of legislation. They 


caused the passage and stringent enforcement 
of anti-trust laws, of laws for the regulation of 
life insurance companies, of laws for the regu- 
lation of railways. In their indignation they 
in many cases carried the movement for er 4 
so far that it became one of persecution. 

day the political power of all great corporations 
has been greatly reduced. That of the railways 
has been destroyed. The group composed of 
persons described by a former President as 
“malefactors of great wealth” no longer dom- 
inates in our public affairs. 


MOBOCRACY SUCCEEDS PLUTOCRACY 


While the successful warfare. against this 


group has been waging, another group has been 
trying to seize upon the power which the former 
has been losing. The developnient growth 
of labor organizations has been coincident with 
the devlopment and growth of large corpora- 
tions and combinations of corporations. Like 


the corporation, the labor union bas ite proper 


place in our economic system. But the great 
labor organizations, like the great corporations, 
have not been satisfied to confine themselves to 
the performance of those functions which make 
them not only of benefit to their members, but 
also to society. Like the great corporations, 


they have reached out’ to seize political power 


in order to use it for their own purposes, 
The railway brotherhoods; and the various 
unions composing the American Federation of 
Labor, have created lobbies which work openly 
to control combinations and elections to public 
office and to dictate the passage and adminis- 
tration of State and national laws. Lobhyists 


of great corporations, when other means failed, 


used money to accomplish their purposes.. The 
zations y & more insidious 
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labor organ! 
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ery. They tacitly or expressly offer to pay with 
their votes lawmakers and other public officialg 
who help them to secure through class legisla- 
tion the special privileges and immunities which 
they demand. 


The suffrage is conferred upen the citizen, 
just as public office is conferred on him not for 
his own selfish purposes, but to promote the 
welfare of the nation. It is a prostitution of 
a man’s suffrage to use it to secure unjust class 
legislation for the special benefit of himself or 
the class to which he belongs. It is an act of 
perfidy and dishonor for a public official to 
participate in enacting, or in securing the en- 
actment of unjust class legislation at the ex- 
pense of the public in order to gain votes for 
himself. 


But these prostitutions of the suffrage and 
of public office have become only too common, 
and, as labor unions are supposed to represent 
many voters, their influence over government 
has waxed amazingly. Their leaders have guc- 
ceeded the “malefactors of great wealth” as our 
modern feudal barons. 


PERSONAL 


““B. W. BEATTY, general counsel and one of 
the directors of the C.P.R., has made an offer 
to raise and equip a company for the 236th New 
Brunswick Kilties, which has been accepted, 
The company will be known as the Beatty com- 
pany and preliminary arrangements are now 
being attended to in the West by J. S. Dennis, 
assistant to the president of the C.P.R. Mr, 
Beatty’s action places him on that long list of 
Montreal men who have taken similar action in 
the past two years and has been the subject of 
much favorable comment. 


O. R. ROWLEY, who succeeds H. A. Harvey 
as superintendent of Eastern branches of the 
Bank of North America, comes of a family that 
has given more high officials to Canadian banks 
than possibly any other in Canada. There were 
originally four Rowley brothers and all en- 
tered the banking business. The eldest, the 
late William Rowley, forsook banking eventu- 
ally to become secretary-treasurer of the FE. B. 
Eddy Co., but the other three have remained 
bankers and all have risen to positions of high 
authority. . 

M. J. O'BRIEN is a striking example of a big 
man who finds a field for his activities in a 
small place. Mr. O’Brien belongs to Renfrew. 
He has never succumbed to the temptation to 
leave his home town and dwell in the larger 
atmosphere of a metropolis. For Renfrew he 
has. done much and evidently he intends to do 
more, as press despatches of the week would 
seem to indicate. His latest plan is to build a 
big hydro-electric power development plant at 
Calabogie Village, twenty miles from Renfrew; 
to erect a large pulp mill at that point and to 
establish more industries in Renfrew itself, 
where he already is operating munition and 
other works. It is a fine thing to see a map 
working for the advantage of his home town 
and not taking his money and his brains to 
distant fields. 

LT.-COL. C. C. BALLANTYNE, vice-presi- 
dent of the Sherwin-Williams Co. of Canada, 
‘Limited, and commanding officer of the 24%b 
Overseas Battalion of the Canadian Grenadier 
Guards, has leave of absence from his direc- 
tors, to apply for such time as he is on active 
service. He is naturally giving most of his 
attention tc the recruiting of his regiment at 
present and has met with remarkable success, 
particularly in the matter of the personnel 
of his officers Col. Ballantyne has drawn or 
resources that are denied less fortunate indi- 
viduals by getting selected lists from his 
friends in Business circles, of their friends and 
employees who might constitute desirable re- 
eruiting material. Hence the picked quality of 
the regiment. In spite of the demands made 
upon him in this connection, however, he man- 
ages to keep in close touch with his business, 
enough so that he continues to be the active 
head of it, In addition to the office he occupies 
with the Sherwin-Williams Company. Col. Bal- 
lantyne is vice-president and managing director 
in the Canada Paint Company, a director in 
the Canada Cement Company and the Mer- 
chants Bank of Canada as well as being inter- 
ested in many other forms of business and 
social activity. 

HON. CHARLES A. DUNNING, the new 
treasurer of the province of Saskatchewan is 
probably the youngest cabinet minister in Can- 
ada, and has made his way to the front through 
activity with that ever growing force in West- 
ern politics the Grain Growers’ Association. 
Eight years ago when he appeared at a con- 
vention of that body he was a “green Eng- 
lishman” from the homestead, but it was a 
comparatively short time until he was made 


tle general manager of the Saskatchewan Co- 


operative elevator company which in six years 
has developed into one of the largest grain 
handling organizations in the world and has 
had remarkable financial success. He has acted 
as a member of the Rural Credit commission 
and the Grain Marketing commission and has 


been on the board of the Canadian Council of 
Agriculture as well as the board of the Sas- 


katchewan Grain Growers’ Association. That 
he will be devoted to the interests of the West- 
ern farmer is indicated by his public statement 
from which the following is extracted: 

“I cannot express my great sense of gratifi- 
eation that so many of my friends in the west- 
ern farmers’ movement have so kindly communi- 


cated to me their appreciation of my decision to 


enter public life. Whatever the future may 
hold, the ideals established within me during 
many years of service in the grain growers’ 
movement will remain the strongest possible 
influence in my future life and work.” 


LT.-COL. JOHN STOUGHTON DENNIS, 
C.E., D.T.S., formerly head of the Natural Re- 


sources Department of the Canadian Paeific 
Railway, has been appointed assistant to Lord 
Shaughnessy with offices in Montreal. Colonel 
Dennis was in Montreal for a short time last 
month but has returned to Calgary for the 
time being. He will return to Montreal some 
time next month. His office, has of course, 


been removed to Montreal which will hence- 


forward be bis headquarters. At the same time 
comes the anoouncement from Calgary that he 
has been appointed by the military authorities, 
through General Cruikshank, G.O.C., of Military 
District No. 13, as lMeut.-colonel of the/Cal- 
gary Battalion Reserve Militia which is being 


formed to supplement the active militia there. 


Colonel Dennis will be retained in an advisory 


capacity in the Natural Resources department, 
but the active management of the latter will 
fall on P. L. Nasmith who has been manager 
for some years past. His time will be chiefly 
taken up in the larger field of working witb 


the president on matters of colonization and 


other phases of the after the war problems, a 
task for which his previous experience in the 
West peculiarly fits him. Colonel Dennis is 
amongst the foremost engineers in America 
and has been since 1911 vice-president of the 
American Society of Irrigation Engineers and 
is an ex vice-president of the Canadian Society 


of Civil Engineers, He was born in 1856 at 
Toronto and educated at Upper Canada College 


Royal Military College at Kingston and 
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Public Ownership and the | 
, Hydro-Electric Commission 
Ténth Objection: The Absence in the Management of & Properly Constituted 


Board of Directors—Political 


Campaign Against Joint-Stock 


Enterprise is Against Public Interest. 


t 
By Professor James Mavor, Pb.D., Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Toronto; Author of “The Economic History of Russia,” “Applied Economics,” etc, 


ELEVENTH ARTICLE of a series indicated 
by the title. It has been pointed out in pre- 
vious articles that public ownership of 
wtilities means the bureaucratic administra- 
tion of industrial enterprises for political 
ends, the manipulation of the popular mind 
by political opportuniste, the endangering of 
the value of public investments, the increase 
of political power with an absence of im- 
partial authority, a lack of economy in man- 
agement, the employment of officials by 
political favoritiem, the creation of a mono- 
poly as to charges, a lack of continuity in 
dealing with the enterprise, a tendency to 
disregard the factors of economy and skilful 
management to overman the enterprise and 
to arbitrarily fiz the price of service with- 
out considering technical conditions and to 
bring about frequent crises in the project’s 


affaire by the unsoundness of the methods em- 
ployed, 


The tenth objection to the conduct of 
industrial enterprises by Government 
officials, is the absence in the manage- 
ment of a properly constituted board of 


-directors accustomed to deal with af- 


fairs of magnitude and the substitution 
for such a body of a committee of poli- 
ticians, br the nominees of politicians, 
appointed on grounds having no 
relation to their administrative capa- 
city. 

The board of a large joint stock com- 
pany is customarily composed of four. 
classes of persons in varying propor- 
tions, These classes are as follows:— 
Directors with-a technical knowledge of 
the industry or business in which the 
company carries on operations, directors 
who have been trained in or in close 
association with the company or with 
privately organized firms which preced- 
ed the formation of the company, and 
who are therefore familiar with its 
transactions and methods of business, 
directors who are specially qualified for 
dealing with the larger financial ar- 
rangements which the company may find 
it necessary to make, and fina'ly, diree- 
tors who are representative of or who 
are themselves large investors in the en- 
terprise. 

One or more of the directors may belong 
to all of these classes; but in the com- 
position of a properly constituted board, 
all of the classes must be represented, 
and in all successful and permanent 
joint stock companies there must be a 
certain proportion of each class on the 
board. As a matter of experience, it 
is extremely difficult to attain this ideal, 
especially in the United States and Can- 
ada, where business enterprise of mag- 
nitude is a comparatively new growth. 
It is not difficult in Great Britain, Hol- 
land, or France; and for that reason 
‘there is much greater stability in joint 
stock enterprises in these countries than 
there is in similar enterprises in Amer- 
ica. 

The Public Attitude. 

There is also, it must be said, less pro- 
vocation cf public hostility towards 
joint stock enterprise in Europe than 
there is in America because such 
enterprise is customarily conducted in 
Europe with greater skill, with greater 
sense of responsibility and regard for 
the relation between the permanent in- 
terest of the company and the perman- 
ent interest of the public. It may be re- 
marked also that these characteristics 
are not infrequently accompanied by « 
conservatism which to the feverish en- 
ergy of the American company promo- 
ter may seem another name for inertia. 
Yet, in the case of the United States for 
seme years, and in Canada for a shorter 
period, for the most part through imi- 
tation, there has arisen a movement 
which at times has risen to a furore 
against ‘‘corporations.’’ These~ ‘‘cor- 
porations’’ are of course joint stock 
companies whose shares and other secu- 
rities are held by hundreds: of thous- 
ands of the very people who have joined 
in the furore against them. 

In Europe no such furore Has arisen 
and the corporation or joint stock com- 
pany has not been dragged into polities 
in the same manner as it has been draz- 
ged into polities in the United States 
and Canade. The reason lies partly ia 
the management of joint stock enter- 
prises and to a larger extent in the 
manoeuvres of politicians who have 
found corporation baiting a profitable 

sport. On the other hand, politicians 
have been able to blackmail the eorpor- 
ations and at the same time enhance 
their own prestige in the eyes of the 
public. The presence of a few enthu- 
siastic, unworldly but ill-instructed peo- 
ple, has given the movement a certain 


 specions air of respectability, while the 
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moters whose methods and manners are 
universally disavowed by serious and 
able organizers of business enterprises. 
When the publie incited by the politi- 
cians, directs its wrath indiscriminately 
against all corporations because some*of 
them do wrong, or are alleged to do 
wrong, it is invariably. an indication 
either that the courts of law are not 
courts of justice, or that the legisla- 
tive and executive powers are incom- 
petently exercised. In a democratically 
constituted Government there need be 
no difficulty in preventing joint stock 
companies from committing breaches of 
the law; nor should there be any- dif- 
fieulty in devising legislation for the 
purpose of safeguarding the publie in- 
terest against any possible attack. 


Against Public Interest. 

If, however, the politicians, support- 
ed by a public movement which they 
have engineered, engage in a campaign 
against joint stock enterprise, they must 
be held to be engaged also in a cam- 
paign against the publie interest. It 
cannot be in the interest of the commun- 
ity to prevent or even to discourage 
spontaneous co-operative effort. To do 
so is to drive energetic and able men 
out of the country and to prevent the 
importation of capital into it. Above 
all, this ‘is true in a country like Can- 
ada, where there is as yet comparative- 
ly slender accumulation of capital when 
the amount of it is considered in rela- 
tion to the requirements for the devel- 
opment of our natural resources. 


Opposition to Co-operation. 


The rationale of the movement against 
corporate and co-operative éffort prob- 
ably lies in the fact that Canada is sti!l 
predominantly an agricultural country 
and that the farmer is characteristically 
opposed to ¢o-operation in any form. | 
His natural enemies are the loan ecepor-| 


ation, which holds the mortgage on his 
farm; the implement manufacturing 
corporation, which holds his notes for 
his agricultural machinery, and the rail- 
way corporation which charges him 
rates of freight upon his grain, whies 
from his point of view are always ex- 
orbitant. Quite naturally, the farmer is 
under the impression that he controls 
the Government and that therefore if 
all these services were rendered by the 
Government he could himself, through 
his control of the Government, regulate 
the charges for all of these services. 

It is possible that such a policy could 
be developed; but long before it became 
perfected, Canada would have lost all 
her industries, and would have become 
an exclusively agricultural region. 

The reasons for this cenclusion wil’ 
appear when ever the objection against 
public ownership, as stated at the head 
of this article, is fully realized. The 
committees or commissions entrusted by 
the executive Government with the con- 
duet of enterprises under public owner- 
ship are almost invariably appointed on 
politieal grounds. In almost none of 
them are any of the classes catalogued 
above represented. The Executive Gov- 
ernment is not wholly to blame for that 
condition, excepting in the sense that 
if it could execute a statute of self-ab- 
negation, the condition might be alter- 
ed. The condition is due to the fact. 
as experience has practically invariably 
shown, that a commission appointed by 
the Government acts under the con- 
trol of the Government and under 
constant pressure of interference 
by it. No competent per8ons_ will 
risk their reputations by accepting 
a position. Thus, the commission 
appointed by a Government to man- 
age an industrial enterprise is upon its 
organization never competent, In course 
of time, some of the members of a com- 
mission may probably learn the business. 
although such a process of education is 
extremely expensive to the public; but 
when they have become acquainted: with 
the details of the business, the invari- 
able consequence is that they quarrel 
with the Government on the ground of 
political interference and throw up their 
position in disgust. 

To be continued. 


THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY. 


“The business of government is to see that no other organi- 
vation is as strong as itself."—Woodrow Wilson, September 


23, 191 


—Lanning, in the Providence Journal. 


INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 


Information whder this head is given in 
who are readers of The Financial Post. 


anewer te direct requests from investors 
Many questions res securities are 


answered by mail direct. We would remind correspondents that it is now neces- 
sary to enclose three cents in postage stamps to cover postage en answers direct. 


Linderman Machine Company. 


P.8., Sault Ste. Marie.—I wish to get some 
information regarding the Linderman Machine 
Company and an issue of preferred stock of 
the concern described in enclosed circular. 


The stock issue of the Linderman 
Machine Company seems based on an 
amalgamation of the Linderman Ma- 
chine Company, which has been in oper- 
ation at Muskegon, Michigan, since 1908, 
and the Canadian Linderman Co., Ltd., 
which was organized in 1910 to take 
care of Canadian busines$, and which 
has recently built a factory at Wood- 
stock. Salesmen have been called in 
because the company cannot accept ad- 
ditional orders for ordinary business. 
Munitions orders have been received by 
the Muskegon plant from J. P. Morgan 
& Co., and from the Imperial Munitions 
Board by the Woodstock plant. There 
is no assurance of future orders, but 
the output at present is 800 shells per 
day. Profits of the companies increased 

regularly 


plus was decreased by $40,400. 1915, 
and opportunities to sell lathes, brought 
higher profits again. 


Six hundred thousand dollars of 7 per 
cent. cumulative and participating pre- 
ferred stock is authorized, and $300,000 
is being issued at 97 and a bonus of 5 
shares of fully paid common stock with 
every ten shares of preferred, is of- 
fered. The preefrred stock is retirable 
in amounts of $100,000 or over, after 
1921, at $110 per share. It is reported 
that a 5 per cent. dividend will be pay- 
able quarterly on common, beginning 
January 1, 1917. Estimated profits for 
both plants for the year are $425,000, 
which would leave 30 per cent. on com- 
mon stock after paying the dividend on 
preferred. The brokers estimate $60 as 
a fair price for the common stock when 
listed. 660, seems a low price for a 
stock earning 5 per cert. and with pro- 
fits equal to 30 per cent. these days, 
when non-dividend securities, such as 


It is generally recognized that Canadian 
Government and Municipal Bonds con- 
stitute the safest possible form of invest- 


ment. Our 


New Bond List 


is now ready for distribution. It con- 
tains particulars of a wide range of 
carefully selected offerings, at prices 


yielding from 


5% to 614% 
Write for a Copy. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Canadian Pacific Railway Building 


Montreal 


course, there is a large market for the 
latter and similar securities. 


Canadian Light and Power. 

B. B.—I notice ‘that the bonds of the Can- 
adian Light & Power Company are quoted at 
about 55, and I will be glad if you will give 
me any explanation as to the reason of these 
bonds being quoted at such a low figure. 


Regarding your inquiry as to the 
price of the Canadian Light and Power 
bonds, would say that Montreal reports 
that they are being offered at 56, but 
that there is no sale for them at that 
price. This company, formed for the 
development of power at St. Timothee, 
is controlled by the Montreal Tramways 
and Power group. It has never taken 
the public into its confidence as regards 
its operations and there is a general 
opinion that the development never 
proved up to what was expected of it 
and that the Tramways interests are 
earrying the burden. This might well 
be taken as an explanation of the low 
price; however, interest charges have 
always ‘been met and there would ap- 
pear to be fair assurance that they will 
continue to be met, for some time to 
come, at least. 


Montreal Land. 

T. J. F., Perth—Can you give me an idea 
as.to whether it would be best policy to sell 
common stock of the Montreal Land & Im- 
provement Company or hold? 


The business of this company is prac- 
tically wound up, although it is esti- 
mated that about two years will be re- 
quired before all the holdings of the 
company are disposed of. There re- 
mains about $125,000 to collect on pro- 
perties sold and collections of these bal- 
ances constitutes the only activity at 
present. Some cancellations are ex- 
pected on these sales and in such cases 
the lota will, of course, revert to the 
company. There is nothing to indicate 
with any degree of certainty the present 
market value of the eommon shares. but 


Toronto 


New York 


it is estimated that they are probably 
worth Officials of the company, 
however, say that it is doubtful if this 
price could be secured for them. 


The gross earnings of the Trinidad 

lectric Company, for the month of Sep- 
tember amounted to $22,719, as against 
$20,863 for the same month in 1915, an 
increase of $1,856. Net earnings were 
$8,761, compared with $7,280, an in- 
crease of $1,481. 


- CURRENT OPINION 


TRADE FOLLOWS INVESTMENTS, 
(London Times.) 

Close students of commercial relations are 
beginning to consider the effects of American 
investments in natural resources and indus- 
trial enterprises in-‘Ganada. American settlers 
on the Western prairie prefer ta buy agricul- 
tural machinery from American mannufactur- 
ers. Often this preference offsets the ta in 
favor of Canadian makers. In the Cobalt and 
Porcupine mining districts much American 
eapital is invested. Many properties are under 
America management, and in nearly all such 
cases the preference is for American mach- 
inery. What is true of mining applies in 
greater or less degree to industrial enterprises 
under American control, and to American con- 
tracting and constructing companies which 
operate in Canada. It is not suggested that 
there is any deliberate conspiracy against Can- 
adian or British industries. What happens is 
the natural result of American training and 
familiarity with American machinery. It is 
obvious, however, that these conditions are 
obstacles to British manufacturers, and that 
the factories of the United States profit by 
American settlement and American invest- 
ments in the Dominion. In the facts there 
may be lessons for Imperial statesmen. Under 
better organization of the Empire its natural 
resources can be exploited for the common. ad- 
vantage. There are features in which Ameri- 
ean industrial policy resembles German policy. 
There is, however, no discriminatory treat- 
ment of Canada or Great Britain. American 
industrial policy is adjusted with regard prim- 
arily to the welfare of Americans, and there 
would be no injustice to other nations if the 
British Empire were organized with an in- 
telligent concern for the welfare of the British 
peoples. Under such organization Imperial 
interests would dominate in immigration, is 
production. and in transportation. 


Nova Scotia Steel and 
Coal Company, Limited 
6% Mortgage Debenture Stock 


SECURITY. Net assets amount to four times the 
amount of Mortgage Debenture Stock outstanding. 


EARNINGS. Earnings available for Debenture Stock 
interest for the year 1915 were nearly ten times the 
amount required, and it is estimated that earnings for 
1916 will be very considerably larger than last year’s. 


PRESENT BUSINESS. The Company has more orders 
on hand than at any time in its existence. 3 


Price 95 and interest. Yielding 6.31% 
Full pertioulare gladly sent on request. 


HANSON BROS. 


Bond Dealers 
164 ST. JAMES STREET 


Established 1883 
MONTREAL 


Investment Service 


It is our aim to provide a 
ready market for any secu- 
rities purchased through us. 


‘ 


Cages Main 3370) 
R.A.DALY & CGO. 


Bawx or Nova Sconta Bui.pma 
ToRONTO Ont. 
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Your Thrift Campaign— 
How Much Can You Save? 


Just sit down and figure out how much you expect to 
save in the next year. 


Most men when asked this question set down the 
amount they expect-te- earn and subtract the amount they 
expect to spend. That is not the right way at all. 


You should add up the amount you have earned in past 
years and set beside it the amount you have saved. In that 
Way you can find the percentage of your earnings you are 
in the habit of saving. You will probably be startled to 
find what your past record has been. 


Our Life Rate Endowment Policy will help you to save 
a much higher percentage of your earnings than the aver- 
age man is able to save. And besides it will protect fully 
all who are dependent on you. 


Send us your name and address and we will tell you 
about it. | =. 


Local Offices All Over Canada. 


The London Life. 


Insurance Company 
London : Ont rio : Canada 


Protection —Savings — Investment. 


“3 in 1.°—All the three features of savings, protection and investment 
are combined in«-the participating endowment policies issued by The 
Mutual Life of Canada. 

Savings.—Many who would save little or nothing under any other system 
have succeeded with the help of an endowment policy in securing “the 
first thousand.” 

Investment.—No other security is more safe than a Mutual Life endow- 
ment policy, and as to profit these policies return from $120 to $210 for 
every hundred invested in them, in addition to the protection afforded. 
Protection.—In addition to the savings and investment features, the home 
of the policyholder is absolutely protected throughout the endowment 
term for the amount of the contract—which is therefore the best security 
a man can hold. . 


THE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANAD. 


WATERLOO ONTARIO 
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NEWS OF SECURITIES 
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Continued from page 9%. 

nine months of the current year the 
gross amounted to $627,904, an increase 
of $67,717 over the corresponding per- 
iod last year. Net earnings were $311,- 
163, an increase of $37,757, or 13.81 
per cent. It is understood that the 
operating expenses for September were 
largely increased by expenditure in re- 
pairing the damage caused by the great 
storm of the 22nd of August, thougl» 
not to the same extent as in the pre- 
vious month. 


TORONTO RAILS. 
Yesterday’s Break Due to Lack of 
Buying Power in the Market. 

Shares of the Toronto Railway Com- 
pany were offered down from 85 to 79 
yesterday without bringing out any buy- 
ing orders. Until the stock struck 80 
there was very little selling but at this 
point liquidation began to set in to cover 
marginal holdings. The weakness in the 
stock is due entirely to the attitude of 
suspicion which the public has adopted 
towards this security. As one broker 
put it, ‘*You don’t know where you 
stand with Toronto Rails. Information 
is lacking. The future of the stock is 
uncertain. The expiration of the fran- 
chise in 1921, the decision against the 
Toronto Electric Light Co., the effect of 
government competition, all combine to 
make the public wary of the issue. It’s 
a stock entirely lacking in public sup- 
port.”’ So far as THE POST could 
ascertain there was no other explanation 
current regarding yesterday’s break. 


ST. DENIS THEATRE. 

Common Earnings Expected to Exceed 
Preferred. : 
The affairs of the St. Denis theatre, 
which were for so long a time disap- 
pointing to the shareholders, are now 
said to be taking a turn for the better, 
folloWing the institution of new manage- 
ment. With the best part of the season 
yet to come it is said that the present 
rate of earnings indicate that the earn- 
ings on the common are likely to ex- 

ceed those on the preferred. 


WINNIPEG ELECTRIC. 
Increased Earnings and Lower Expenses 


CANADA 
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THE STOCK MARKET 


Week ending Nov. 2nd: 
Banks— High 
Bo Ne Ms ohccct eves 110 
Commerce 
Dominion 
Hochelaga 
Imperial 
Merchants ,....... 170 
Molsons 
Montreal 
Nova Scotia 
Ottawa 


Standard 
Toronto 


Transportation— 
Barcelona .......-. 16 
Braz. Traction ... 54 
Can. Steam., com.. 35% 

Do., pref. ....... 
Can. Pacifie . 
Det. United 
Dul. Sup., com... 
Illin. Trac., pr.... 
Quebec Ry. ......-. 
Toronto Ry. 
Twin City, com.... 
Winnipeg Elec. ... 

Teiegraph, 

Lignt and Power— 
Bell ‘Yelephone ... 149 
Con. Gas 
Mackay, com, ..... Sty 

Do., pref. ...0++- 67 


97% 
9444 


shaw. W. & P 
Civic Power 

Industrials— 
Almes-mo.uen, com. 25% 

Do., pref. ..cccee 6 
F, N. Burt, com... 81 

Do., pret. ....+s. 9444. 
Can. Bread, com.. 10% 

Do., pref. ....++. 87% 
Can. Cement, com.. 70 

Do., pref. ++. 95 
Can, Car, com 43% 

Do., pref. ...+++. 73 
Can. Cot., com. ... 70 

Do., pref. ...+-+- 82 
Can. Loco., com... 57 
Can. Con. Rub., pr. 97 
Can. Gen. El., com. 121% 119% 
Can. Factor’s, com. 38 é 38 
City Dairy, pref... 97 97 
Dom, Bridge, com. 218% 215% 
Dom, Can., com... 20% 20 
D. Iron, Steel, pr.. 94% 94 
Dom. Steel Corp... 72% 7056 
Dom, Tex., com... 90% 89 
Lake of Woods.... 133 132 


1,219 
68 

_ 150 
51,497 
1,324 
25 


Incorporated 1951, 


Western Assurance 
Company ~- 


(Fire, Explosion, Ocean Marine and 
Inlang Marine Insurance) 


HEAD OFFICE, TORONTO, ONT. 


Assets over - - - = §$ 4,000,000.00 


Lesses paid since organiza- 
tion over - - - = $63,000,000.00 


W. R. BROCK, President. W. B. 
MEIKLE, Vice-President and General 
Manager. C. C. FOSTER, Secretary. 


To Obtain 
Life Insurance 


is to take advantage of the surest pre- 
a of poverty civilization has pro- 
uced, 


Some think of Life Insurance as bene- 
fiting others alone. The first idea is 
to protect dependents, but this is by no 
means the only benefit. There is no 
better way of caring for one’s own 
future, no better “old-age pension” 
fund, the payments for which are large- 
ly at one’s own disposal during the 
whole period of payment. 


The Great-West Life Policies provide 
protection on most attractive terms. 
They are inexpensive, clearly-worded, 
liberal and profitable. Information on 
our various plans will be gladly given— 
state age. 


The Great-West Life 


Assurance Company 


Dept. ‘‘G.”’ 
Head Office - Winnipeg 


Ask for a vest pocket memo book—free 
on request. 


Chief Office for Canada, TORONTO. 
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ALFRED WRIGHT, MANAGEB. 
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*puBLic Notice is } 
First Part of 
Statutes of Canad 
Companies’ Act,” 
issued under the Sea 
~ of Canada, bearing di 
1916, incorporating 
Heuman King, solici 
taker, Gertrude Pit 
stenographers, all o 
the Province of Ontz 
poses, viz :—(a) To 
golog concern the b 
the City of Toronto 
under the style or fir 
and to acquire a por 
good-will of the said 
under the style or fi 
(b) To manufacture 
deal in jewellery, wat 
stationery, jewellers’ 
and sundries and all 
kept in stock and so! 
as all goods, wares 
~~and incidental to the 
and to buy, sell and 
and ofher precious 
cameos and articles o 
Jewellers; (c) To ca 
(whether manufactu 
may seem to the « 
conveniently carried 
business or calculated 
enhance the value of 
of the company's pr« 
acquire or undertake 
the business, propert 
person or company 4 
which the company is 
Fossessed of property 
of the company; (e) 
otherwise acquire, ar 
cessions and the like 
or non-exclusive, or li 
secret or other infor 
which may seem cap 
of the purposes of th 
tion of which may s 
indirectly to benefit 
exercise, develop or g 
or otherwise turn { 
rights or information 
into partnership or 
sharing of profits, un 
tion, joint adventure, 
otherwise, with any 4 
Ing on or engaged in 
engage in any busin 
the company is auth 
gage in, or any busing 
of being conducted gs 
to benefit the compa 
guarantee the contr@ 
any such person o 5 
otherwise acquirt Q 
such company, and tc 
or without guarantee’ 
the same; (g) To t 
aud hold shares in a 
objects altogether or | 
the company or carr 
able of being conduct 
rectly to benefit the 
into any arrangemen 
municipal, local or o 
conducive to the com 
them, and to obtain 
wary rights, privileges 
pany may think 1 
to carry out, exercise ¢ 
arrangements, rights 
sions; (i) To establis 
the establishment and 
institutions, funds, tr 
culated to benefit em 
the company. (or its 
or the dependents or 
sons, and to grant pen 
to make payments to 
subscribe ar guarantee 
benevolent objects, or 
any public, general or 
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1,310 
2,570 
120 


Lyall .....- Kceuden 
Laurentide 
A. Macdonald, com, 


promote any company or 
purpose of acquiring all or 


for September. 


For the month of September the gross British America Assurance Co. 


British Colonial Fire Insurance Company 


2"Place d’Armes, Montreal 


AGENTS WANTED IN UNREPRESENTED DISTRICTS 


THE 


CANADA NATIONAL FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


earnings of the Winnipeg Electric Rail- 
way company amounted to $267,497 and 
compared with the figures for the same 
month last year showed an increase o 
$5,515. Operating expenses were $179,- 
644 showing a decrease of $5,612. Net 
earnings amounted to $87,854 and show- 
ed an increase of $1,125, 


Officials of the Canadian Cottons, 
limited profess entire ignorance of the 
outlook for the coming year. The sit- 
uation is so full of uncertainties that 


Maple Leaf, com... 
Do.. pref, 
Mon. Cot., com.... 63 
N.S. Steel, com.... 142% 
Do., pref. ....++- 112% 
Ogilvie Flour, com. 146 
Do., pref. 113 
Pac. Burt., com... 7 
Do., pref. ..++++- 
Penmans, com, ... 


eeeeee 


Riordon, com. 

W. A. Rogers, com. 85 
Rus. Motor, com.. 83% 
Do., pref. ....-+- 108 
Sher.-Wiliams, com, 59 
Sh. Wheat, com.... 137 


2,318 
34 
2,065 
4,116 
45 


(Fire, Hail, Ocean Marine and 
Iniand Marine Insurance) 


HEAD OFFICE = <a TORONTO 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: W. R. Brock, 
President; W. B. Meikle, Vice-President 
and General Manager; Robert Bicker- 
dike, M.P.; John Aird, Alfred Cooper 
(London, Eng.), H. C. Cox, D. B. Hanna, 
John Hoskin, K.C., LL.D., Z. A. Lash, 
K.C., LL.D., W. B. Meikle, Geo. A. 
Morrow, Augustus Myers, Lt.-Col. Fred- 
eric Nicholls, Col. Sir Henry Pellatt, 
E. R. Wood, 
Assets, Over : 
Losses Paid Since Organi- 
zation Over : ~ oe 
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$39,000 ,000,00 
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Smart-Woods, pr.. 85 
Span. R. Pulp com. 20% 
Do., pref, ..-.e<- 59% 59 


Steel Co. of Can., 
\oum. 66% 66% 11.900 
92% 92% 132 


ee United States 
Teronto Paper ... 78 cai “ Manufacturers 7 


Tuckett Tob., com. 
50 
1 


forecasts must depend solely upon day 
to day developments. The outstanding 
feature of the situation however con- 
tinues to be the unprecedented rate of 
profit which is oceurring at the present 
time. 


CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE IS 
NOW INCREASING. 
Continued from page 1. 
they are inclined to spend it, and this 
in addition to the steady enlargement of 
savings deposits, In many instances the 
difficulty is to get the goods to supply 
the demand. This not only indicates the 
general shortage of labor, which is han- 
dicapping the manufacturers, but the in- 
creasing difficulty of securing many 
kinds of raw- materials. 
Government Statistics. 

The September trade return showed a 
total of $1,738.204,256 for the calendar 
vear, an increase of $803,038.833, com- 
pared with the corresponding report of 
1915. Of this amount, however, it is to 
be noted that about $268,000.000 repre- 
sented increased imports, which has an 
adverse effect upon the balance of trade. 
Also there is the factor of increased 
prices to be taken into consideration. 
The increase in imports is also reflected 
in higher Customs receipts as follows: 

October Customs Receipts. 

" Change over 

1916. last year. 

$ 2,525,000 + $ 856,655 

Sebbeectanhdaper 11,060,980 + 2,751,780 

46,538 «+ 11,000 
60,777 + 1,605 
27,130 + 8,458 
Parry Sound 73,208 + 42,250 
Peterboro 94,377 + 6,924 
Reports from the West indicate very 
unfavorable threshing weather during 
the past couple of weeks. However, the 
increasing prices areya reward to the 
farmer, which are compensating for the 
many ¢rop difficulties experienced this 
year. Labor is very high—$3 to $4 per 
day being asked; many of the laborers 

— the East and the States have left 
‘| the country: . Little or no fall plowing 
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SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS, . $1,820,752.82 


A Canadian Company Investing its Funds in Canada. 
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Wayagamacs 
Ont. Steel, com.... 
Do., pref. ..<-%-- 


APPLICATION FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
Have your goods made for 


you in Canada until your 
trade here is large enough to 
warrant your putting up your 
own plant. An old estab- bonus, loan, promise, e 
lished manufacturer, now | bonds, debentures or 
busy on munitions work ones, Tar conan 
with one of the largest and | such company, corror 
most up-to-date machines ana ae henitees  reledian 
metal-working plants in Can- ieenns cs mas’ ccon 
ada, would like to undertake Me ticular by advertising 1 
the manufacture of hard- by purchase and exhib 
ware, machinery or other 

metal g sed for the Cana- 


UNLISTED STOCKS. 

Furnished by A. J. Pattison, Jr., & Co., Tor- 
onto, Nov. 2, 1916. 

Quotations. 
Abitibi Power, com. .......-- 
Abitibi Power, pref. ....-.-- 
Arena Bonds (Toronto) 
Atlantic Sugar, com 
Belding Paul, pref 
Canadian Furniture, pref. ... 
Canadian Machinery 6’s 
Can. Machinery, pref. . 
Canadian Marconi 
Canadi@m Mortgage 
Canadian Oil, com. .....-.-- 
Canadian Oil, pref. .....-.-+ 
Canadian Westinghouse 
Continental Life 
Crown Life ...cccccccesestes 
Dom. Pwr. & Trans., com.. 
Dom. Pwr. & Trans., pref... 
Dominion Mfg., pref 
Dom. Perm. Loan Co. ......: 


THE 
Independent Order of Foresters 


Policies issued by the Society are 
for the protection of your Family Tot ] 
and cannot be bought, sold or a 
Benefits 
Paid 


pledged. 
Benefits are payable to the Bene- 
e s 
42 Million 
For further information and Dollar. 8g 
Literature, apply to 


ficiury in case of death, or to the 
FRED J. DARCH, 8.8., E. G. STEVENSON, 8.C.R,, Temple Building, TORONTO 


Furnishes 

A Complete 
ea 

System of 


member in case of his total dis- 
ability, or to the member on attain- 
ing seventy years of age. 


Policies issued from $500 to $5,000. 


interest, by publication 
and by granting prizes, 
(s) To sell, improve, ma 
Teas@, dispose of, turn 
dian, British Empire and 
Allied markets with .which 
preferential trade~ arrange- 
ments are now being pianned. 
Dunlop Tire, pref 
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Dom. Steel Fay Address in the first ce 
Frontenac Brewy, 6% bonds. W : 


the above things as 
Home Bank f 3 
MANUFACTURER 


Insurance , 
tractors or otherwise, 
International Milling, pref.. 
c/o 


seasisea-sa 
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zonjunction with other 
other things as are ind 
the attainment of th 
Imperial Oil 
Loews Theatre, com. ....... 
Loews Theatre, pref. ....... FINANCIAL POST 
\ sseue TORONTO of Canada, a a 
; yM: 
McDonald, com 4 oa 


] VXFERERISY 
| ESSEN EXPENSES 


throughout the Domini 
e 
Metal Shingle, pref. 
Morrow Screw 6% bonds .... 
Luxfer Prisms help merchants and manufac- 
turers to lessen ex They flood store, 


where by the name of 
Limited,” with a capit 
gand dollars, divided 
hundred dollars’ each, 
business of the said co 
National Drug, pref. ....... 
National Steel Car, com 
National Steel Car, pref. ... 
People’s Loan & Savings .... 
Prudential Trust ..... ‘ 
factory or basement with bright, 
and cut down to a minimum 
ing expenses. 
T COST IS SOON PAID BY THE 
SAVING MADE. 


of Toronto, in the Pro 
Ruddy, EB. L., pref ......... 
Write for catalogue “‘P.”” Note new address, 


Prosperous and Progressive 


_Up-to-date business methods, backed by an unbroken record of 
fair-dealing with its policyholders, have achieved for the Sun Life of 
_ Canada = phenomenal growth. 


More than 166,000 of its policies are now in force for assurances, 
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Dated at the office o 
ss Standard Reliance Loan..... 
carried by any 


totalling over $265,000,000—muvh the largest amount 
Canadian 7 company. " 


Sun Life of Canada Poli- SUN LIFE Assurance 


fuss Sete OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE=>MONTREAL 


Carter Crume Pact oe 
Wend: Mate vecek vaceaca ced 
Ontario Pulp bonds 


Voleanic Oil ....... 61 Yonge St. 





Incorporated 1861, 


tern Assurance 
Company ~ 


. Explosion, Ocean Marine and 
Inlang Merine Insurance) 
OFFICE, TORONTO, ONT, 
over - - - = § 4,000,000.00 
yaid since organiza- 
$63 ,000,000.00 


BROCK, President, Ww. B. 
E, Vice-President and General 
. C, Cc. FOSTER, Secretary, 


Obtain 
> Insurance 


ke advantage of the surest pre- 
of poverty civilization has pro- 


think of Life Insurance as bene- 
thers alone. The first idea is 
«t dependents, but this is by no 
he only benefit. There is no 
vay of caring for one’s own 
no better “old-age pension” 
payments for which are large- 
Mes own disposal during the 
Beriod of payment. 
treat-West Life-Policies provide 
jon on most attractive terms. 
are inexpensive, clearly-worded, 
and profitable. Information on 
ious plans will be gladly given— 


re, 


Great-West Life 


rance Company 
Dept. “‘G.”’ 
Office - Winnipeg 


ra vest pocket memo book—free 
on request. 


Office for Canada, TORONTO. 
: <a 7 


ata Ee 


LANCASHIRE . 
mes i 
We cGh ies COMPANY 
e 


FRED WRIGHT, MANAGEB. 


British America Assurance Co. 


(Fire, Hail, Ocean Marine and 
Inland Marine Insurance) 
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icholls, Col, Sir Henry Pellatt, 
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onan. 


ESSEN EXPENSES 


er Prisms help merchants and manufac- 


to lessen expenses. They flood store, 
. factory or basement with bright, 
p daylight, and cut down to a minimum 
cial lighting expenses. 
rR COST IS SOON PAID BY THE 
ING MADE, 


for catalogue ‘‘P.”’ Note new address, 


T. W. CAPP COMPANY, LIMITED. 


“pusBiic Notice is hereby given that under the 
First Part of chapter 79 of the Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1906, known as “The 
Companies’ Act,” letters patent have been 
issued under the Seal of the Secretary ef State 


* of Canada, bearing date the 8rd day of October, 


1916, incorporating Samuel King and Oscar 
Heuman King, solicitors, William Cherry, care- 
taker, Gertrude Pittis and Eva Olive Reid, 
stenographers, all of the City of Toronto, in 
the Province of Ontario, for the following pur- 
poses, viz:—(a) To acquire and take over as a 
going concern the business now carried on at 
the wal of Toronto, in the County of York, 
under the style or firm of T. W. Capp Company 
and to acquire a portion of the assets and the 
good-will of the said business now carried on 
under the style or firm T. W. Capp Company ; 
b) To manufacture, buy, sell and otherwise 
eal in jewellery, watches, clocks, optical goods, 
stationery, jewellers’ and watchmakers’ findings 
and sundries and all other fancy gods usuaiiy 
kept in stock and sold by retail jewellers as well 
as all goods, wares and merchandise used in 


~eand incidental to the manufacture of jewellery, 


‘and ee Sell and otherwise deal in diamonus 
and ofher precious and semi-precious stones, 
cameos and articles of vertu usually carried by 
jewellers; (c) To carry on any other business 
(whether manufacturing or otherwise) which 
may seem to the company capable of being 
conveniently carried on in connection with its 
business or calculated directly or indirectly to 
enhance the value of or render profitable any 
of the company’s property or rights; (d) To 
acquire or undertake the whole or any part of 
the business, property and liabilities of any 
Person or company carrying on any business 
which the company is authorized to carry on, or 
Possessed of property suitable for, the purposes 
of the company; (e) To apply for, purchase or 
otherwise acquire, any patents, licenses, con- 
cessions and the like, conferring any exclusive 
or non-exclusive, or limited right to use, or any 
secret or other information as to any invention 
which may seem capable of being used for any 
of the purposes of the company, or the acquisi- 
tion of which may seem calculated directly or 
indirectly to benefit the company, and to use, 
exercise, develop or grant licenses in respect of, 
or otherwise turn to account the property, 
rights or informaticn, so acquired; (f) To enter 
into partnership or. into any arrangement tor 
sharing of profits, union of interests, co-opera- 
tion, joint adventure, reciprocal concession or 
otherwise, with any person or company carry- 
Ing on or engaged in or about to carry on or 
engage in any business or transaction which 
the company is authorized to carry on or en- 
gage in, or any business or transaction capable 
of being conducted so as directly or indrectly 
to benefit the company; and to lend money to, 
guarantee the contracts of, or otherwise assist 
any such person or company, and to take or 
otherwise acquire shares and securities of any 
such company, and to sell, hold, re-issue, with 
or without guarantee, or otherwise deal with 
the same; (g) To take or otherwise acquire 
aud hold shares in any other company having 
objects altogether or in part similar to those cf 
the company or carrying on any business cap- 
able of being conducted so as directly or indi- 
rectly to benefit the company; (h) To enter 
into any arrangements with any authorities, 
municipal, local or otherwise, that may seem 
conducive to the company’s objects, or any. of 
them, and.to obtain from any such authority 


\any rights, privileges and concessions which the 


pany may think it desirable to obtain, and 
to carry out, exercise and comply with any such 
arrangements, rights, privileges and conces.- 
sions; (1) To establish and support or ald in 
the establishment and support of associations, 
institutions, funds, trusts and conveniences cal- 
culated to benefit employees or ex-employees of 
the company (or its predecessors _in business) 
or the dependents or connections, of such per- 
sons, and to grant pensions and allowances, and 


to make payments towards insurance, and to 


subscribe ar guarantee money for charitable or 
benevolent objects, or for any exhibition or for 
any public, general or useful object; (j) To 
promote any company or companies for the 
purpose of acquiring all or any of the property 
and liabilities of the company, or for any cther 
purpose which may seem directly or indirectly 
‘ealculated to benefit the company; (k) To pur- 


chase, take on lease or in exchange, hire or 


otherwise acquire, any personal property and 
any rights or privileges which the company may 
think necessary or convenient for the purposes 
of its business and in particular any machinery, 
Plant, stock in trade; (1) To lend money to 
customers and others having dealings with the 
company and to guarantee the performance of 
contracts by any such persons; (m) To draw, 
make, accept, endorse, execute and issue promis- 
sory notes, bills of exchange, bills of lading, 
warrants and other negotiable or transferable 
instruments; (n) To sell or dispose of the 
undertaking of the company or any part there- 
of for such consideration as the company may 
think fit, and in particular for shares, deben- 
tures or securities of any other company having 
objects altogether or in part similar to those 
. of the company; (0) To apply for, secure, ac- 
quire by assignment, transfer, purchase, or 
otherwise, and to exercise, carry out and enjoy 
any charter, license, power, authority, fran- 
chise, concession, rights or privilege, which any 
government or authority or any corporation or 
other public body may be empowered to grant 
and to pay for, aid in and contribute towards 
carrying the same into effect, and to appro- 
priate any of the company’s shares, bonds and 
assets to defray the necessary costs, charges 
and expenses thereof; (ft) To procure the com- 
any to be registered and recognized in any 
a country and to designate persons there- 
fm according to the laws of such foreign coun- 
try to represent this company and to accept 
service for and on behalf of the company of any 
process or suit; (q) To raise and assist in 
raising money for, and to aid, by way of 
bonus, loan, promise, endorsement, guarantee of 
bonds, debentures or other securities or other- 
wise, any other company or corporation and to 
guarantee the performance of contracts by any 
such company, corporation, or by any other 
erson or persons with whom the company may 
on business relations; (r) Te adopt such 
means of making known the products of the 
company as may seem expedient, and in par- 
ticular by advertising in the press, by circulars, 
by purchase and exhibition of works of art or 
interest, by publication of books and periodicals 
and by granting prizes, rewards and donations ; 
(s) To sell, improve, manage, develop, exchange, 
Teas® dispose of, turn to account or otherwise 
deal with all or any part of the property and 
rights of the company; (t) To do all or any of 
the above things as principals, agents, con- 
tractors or otherwise, and eitber alone or in 
zonjunction with others; (u) To do all such 
other things as are incidental or conducive to 
the attainment of the above objects. The 
operations of the company to be earried on 
throughout the Dominion of Canada and else- 
where by the name of “T. W. Capp Company, 
Limited,” with a capital stock of forty thou- 
sand dollars, divided into 400 shares of one 
hundred dollars each, and the chief place of 
business of the said company to be at the City 
of Toronto, in the Province of Ontario. 
Dated at the office of the Secretary of State 
of Canada, this 5th day of October, 1916. 
THOMAS MULVEY, 
Under-Secretary of State. 


Chartered Trust and 
Executor Company 


accepts funds for investment in 
selected first mortgages and gives 
its own Guarantee of repayment 
of principal and interest. This 
Guarantee provides all the essen- 

, Hale of a high-class investment 
—good interest return, absolute 
promptness of payment, and se- 
curity of principal. 


Chartered Trust and Executor 


Company ‘ 
61 Yonge St. TORONTO 


THE MININ 


HOLLINGER EARNS 
ITS DIVIDEND BY 


A’ SMALL MARGIN 


Report Mailed Yesterday to 
Shareholders Contains 


Gratifying News. 
DEFICIT WILL- BE REDUCED 


Both Mining and Working Costs Per 
Ton Show Increases, But These 
Are Counterbalanced by 
Better Ore Values. 


With an improvement of 48 cents a 
ton in the value of ore treated, and with 
the mill handling very nearly as much 
ore as in the previous four-week period, 
Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines were 
able to show gross profits for the four 
weeks ending October 6 of $241,293, or 
$1,293 in exeess of dividend require- 
ments. The company’s deficit, which had 
grown to $241,033, has accordingly been 
reduced as a result of this favorable 
showing to $239,740. 

Features of the statement mailed to 
shareholders yesterday are the increase 
in estimated gold assets from $437,434 
to $468,475, a decrease in current assets 
from $595,735 to $497,882, and a reduc- 
tion in eurrent liabilities from $220,218 
to $204,336. Working costs showed an 
increase of 23 cents per ton and milling 
costs an increase of 13.7 cents per ton, 
but the average value of the ore treated 
was up from $8.59 per ton to $9.07 per 
ton, which more than compensated for 
the increased costs. 


The following statement gives in eon- 
cise form some interesting comparisons: 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS. 
Aug. 11 Sept. 8 Oct. 6 

Gross profits ....$220,857 $221,543 $241,293 
Current assets ... 687,154 595,735 497,882 
Gold assets (est.). 300,920 487,434 468,475 
DORCHE ccvccences ss RARRIt 241,028 239,740 | 
Working costs .... 164,130 170,540 180,897 

Do., ton milled.. 3,785 3,406 3,634 


Running time pos. 92.7% 90.4% 90.57% 
Ore treated (tons). 43,387 50,177 49,770 


Average vaiue ,.., 9,61 8.50 9.07 


DOME MINES. 


Bullion Produced in October Falls Little 
Short of the Record. 
Operations at the Dome Mines during 


the month of October resulted in the 


production of bullion worth approxi- 
mately $185,000. This is a better show- 


ing than in any previous month in the 
history of the company with the excep- 
tion of May when the production reach- 


ed $190,229. Features of the month’s 


work were the handling of the largest 
tonnage yet milled at the company’s 
plant, viz. 40,200 tons; an increase of 
ten cents in costs per ton from $2.59 to 
$2.69; a reduction of eight cents in the 


value of the ore from $4.68 to $4.60; 
and profits for the month of $76,862. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Considerable Mining Activity Reported 
in the Coast Province. 

The very complex ore reduction 
smelter at Nelson is rapidly nearing com- 
pletion, and will be in operation before 
Christmas, providing nothing unforeseen 
happens. This smelter, which will treat 


REVIEW OF MARKET 


G MARKET 
The Week’s Trading 


The mining market has come in 
for a fair amount of attention this 
week, On Monday sales on the 
standard jumped to 228,000 shares 
with large trading at firm prices in 
MelIntyre, White Reserve, Inspira- 
ation, West Dome Consolidated and 
Vacuum Gas. Business for the rest 
of the week, while not on as large 
a scale, was substantial. McIntyre, 
among the older issues, made a gain 
of seven points from 1.62 to 1.69. 
White Reserve, in which there was 
much activity, went from 25 to 
27144, then back to 2334, and on 
Thursday advanced again to 2714. 
Vacuum Gas was was the feature of 
the week, selling up rapidly from 
65 to 118 and then easing off on 
Thursday to 102. Newray also 
registered a considerable gain; 
opening at 76 on Monday, it went 

. to 80 on Tuesday, to 85 on Wednes- 
day. West Dome Oonsolidated 
day and to go on | Thursday. 
West Dome Consolidated was 
extensively traded in, going from 
31% back to 281% and then ad- 
vancing to 331%. Davidson ad- 
vanced from 53 to 56. 


zine ore, will be operated under the 
French electrolytic process. Mr. French 
was enabled to construct the smelter by 
means of a Government guarantee of 
$40,000, which will cover the entire cost 
of the plant. 

Much activity is occurring among the 
small claims in the Kootenay country. 
which hitherto have been practically left 
untouched. Two carloads of $80 silver- 
lead-gold ore have een shipped from 


the Jennie Bell ‘group of claims near 


Nelson. A ten-foot vein in the Jubilee 
Mountain claims, near Ymir, gives aver- 
age values of $40. In the same district 


#60 ore has been opened up at the Ne- 
vada claim: At the Noble Five mine at 


Sandon, owned by the Dunsmuir in 
terests of Victoria, many betterments 
are being carried ‘out. Water will be 
used to operate the compressor plant 


and other machinery, The tramway also 


has been remodelled, and a new upper 
terminal constructed. 


NELSON. 
Gold and Silver Claims Purchased by 


Americans, 


The Canadian Pacific group of claims 


in the Ymir district near Nelson, have 
been bonded to John Arbuthnot and as- 
sociates of Victoria, by Edward Peters 


and a group of mining men of Nelson. 
Mr. Arbuthnot has sueceeded in inter- 
esting several New York men in the 
mines. The consideration is given as 
$75,000. Assays of the property show 
gold at $14 to the ton, and silver at 10 
ounces. 

The Rambler-Cariboo mine in the 
Slocan is reported to be in a good posi- 
tion. The mine has from 800 to 1,000 
tons of zine concentrates ready for dis- 
posal to an American smelter. The com- 
pany is handling from 60 to 75 tons of 
concentrating ore per day and purposes 
continuing throughout the winter_with 
a foree of fifty men. Two dividends 
have been paid during the year and an- 
other is in prospect. 


FOR MINING SHARES 


i ee 


Name. Capital Capital 
Authorized Issued 


COBALTS— . 
Adanac J 2,250,000 $ 
Bailey t 4,250,000 
MORTOr SOME, kdccasecde 2,000,000 
Buffalo Mines 1,000,000 
Cham.-Ferland 2,312,850 
Coniagas 4,000,000 
Crown Reserve 1,909,957 
Foster 915,588 
Gifford caves 
Great Northern 1,500,000 
Hargreaves ‘ 2,500,000 
Hudson Bay 7,761 
Kerr Lake 3,000,000 
La Rose 7,493,135 
MceWin.-Dar.-Sav, 2,247,692 
Nipissing 

Ophir 
Peterson Lake ........ 
Right of Way 
Seneca-Superior 
Temiskaming 
Trethewey 
Wettlaufer 

PORCUPINBES— 
AMOK ccccccrcocecces 
Dome Cons. .......+6. 
Dome Extension 
Dome Take 
Dome Mines 
Foley-O’Brien 
Hollinger 
Jupiter 
Mcliutrre ° 
Mclutyre Extension . 
Porcupine Crown 
Porcupine Imperial 
Vipond 
Preston E,. Dome . 
Sebumacher « 
Tech-Hughes 
West Dome Cons, 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

Con. Min, & Smelt..... 10,000,000 


2.401,820 
1,685,500 

478,884 
2,500,000 
1,000,000 
1,416,590 


1,300,000 
1,250,000 

\, 2,200,000 
1,227,017 
4,000,000 
2,500,000 
3,000,000 
1,867,786 
2,999,995 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,409,200 
900.000 


2,000,000 
2,000,100 


Week ending 


N . Close 
NOV, 2 


Nov. 2 


32% .30% 3,800 .31%  .30% 
07%  .07 7.200 = .08 07% 
41 88% 15,850 41 391% 

1.00 .00 600 1.00 oe 
17 15 2,200 .17 

4.95 15 210 5.00 ae 
.49 47 6450 ... AT 

04 .04 14.000. v'ci. 038% 

091% 08 31,500 

08% .03 6,000 


.59 .55 650 
.€0 57 1,300 
50 .20 4,000 
08% 600 
.18 48,050 
05% 2,000 
.09 3,87 
57% 18,000 
17 1,000 
.09 4,450 


08% 32,600 
07% 3,500 
17.400 

34,124 
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1,280 

7,600 

61,900 

1,200 

6,437 

11,600 

28.055 

9.500 

7,000 

4,100 

$3,509 
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The Most Important Point 


AFTBR MAKING YOUR WILL, IS TO ARRANGE SO THAT ITS 
PROVISIONS WILL BE PROPERLY CARRIED OUT AND THAT 
YOUR ESTATE WILL RECEIVE EFFICIENT AND BCONOMICAL 
MANAGEMENT. is tala dee 
. APPOINT A FRIEND OR RELATIVE A 

GUTOR, YOU HAVE ONLY THE GOOD HEALTH, STRENGTH 
AND HONESTY OF SUCH INDIVIDUAL TO RELY ON. 

VING A TRUST COMPANY ADMINISTER YOUR WILL, 
YoU OVERCOME THOSE RISKS AND GIVE YOUR HEIRS THE 
BENEFIT OF THE EXPERIENCE GAINED IN THE MANAGE- 
MENT OF MANY BSTATBES. 


One of our Officers will be pleased to arrange an inter- 
view or correspond with you in regard to your will or 
its administration. 


Steching Trusts 


Corporahon 


President 
W. 8S. Dinnick 
80 KING ST. EAST 


Managing Director 
Herbert Waddington 
Telephone Main 2717 


J. P. BICKELL & CO. 


STANDARD BANK BUILDING, TORONTO, CANADA 


MEMBERS OF THE CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE, NEW 
.YORK COTTON EXCHANGE, NEW YORK PRODUCE 
EXCHANGE, WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE, STANDARD 
STOCK AND MINING EXCHANGE, 


Wheat, Grain, Provisions, Cotton, New York Stocks, Bonds, 
Canadian Securities | 
Cobalt and Porcupine Mining Stocks 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Private Wires. All Exchanges. Direct private wire to New York Curb, 
Market Letter Mailed Free on Request. 
¥ | ey 


y 
aan 


* TORONTO 


The Finest Hunting 
Grounds in America 


ARE CONVENIENTLY REACHED VIA 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


Particulars from Canadian Pacific Acente or 
W. B. HOWARD. District Passenger Agent, Toronto. 


Leave Toronto Union Station 
10.45 p.m. 
Monday, Wodneades, Friday 


For Parry Sound, Sudbury, Port Arthur, Fort 
William, Winnipeg, Brandon, Regina, Saskatoon, 
Calgary, North Battleford, Edmonton, Vancouver 
and Pacifie Coast Points. 


Through Tickets and Berth reservations from 
Local Agent or write R. L. Fairbairn, General 
Passenger Agent, 68 King St. E., Toronto. 


Ea aia ca 
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INSURANCE 
BANKING ANTAGES 
BUSINESS 
Result from scientific valuation of your business establishment. 
Expert detailed presentation of the facts is essential and invaluable. 


Full particulars upon request without obligation to you. 


THE CANADIAN APPRAISAL CO., LIMITED 


H-ad Office, Montreal. Toronto, Royal Bank Building 


BOOKLET ON PROFITS FROM SAVING’ 


TANDARD RELIANCE 
MORTGAGE CORPORATION 


Head O7rice.82°88 King S7.£. Toronto 


The Canadian Credit Men’s Trust 
Association, Limited 


Reporting Department 
With a large membership of wholesale, manufacturing 


and jobbing houses throughout Canada, we can supply 
commercial clearings on every retail merchant from Halifax 
to Vancouver. 


UNION , Assignments—Trusteeships ; 
Organizea upon a basis which meets every legal demand 
and with offices established in every province, we have 
unsurpassed facilities for the efficient and economical 
handling of insolvent estates. 


OFFICES—St. John, N.B.; Halifax, N.S.; Montreal, P.Q.; Toronto Ont.; 
Winnipeg, Man., Head Office; Regina, Sask.; Calgary and Edmonton 
Alta.; Vancouver, B.C. * 
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, WITTS, LIMITED. 

pusBtic Notice is hereby given that under the 

First Part of chapter 79 of the Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1906, known as “The 
Companies’ Act,” letters patent’ have been 
issued under the Seal of the Secretary of State 
of Canada, bearing date the 18th day of Sep- 
tember, 1916, incorporating Arthur Abbott and 
Frank Ernest Abbott, merchants, Thomas 
Davidson Wardlaw, manufacturers’ agent, and 
Edith Fletcher Abbott and Clara Barker Abbott, 
married women, all of the City of Toronto, in 
the Province of Ontario, for the following pur- 
poses, viz:—(a) To manufacture, buy, sell, deal 
in, import and export artificial flowers and 
goods appertaining to the millinery and fancy 
goods trade, and also to buy, sell and deal in 
the raw materials used in the manufacture of 
the foregoing; (b) To carry on such other busi- 
ness as may be conveniently carried on in con- 


junction with such business; (c) To acquire by 


purchase, lease, or other legal title, either for 
money or fully paid shares of its capital stock, 
or its securities, any real estate necessary or 
useful for the carrying on of the business of the 
company, and to lease, sell or otherwise dispose 


of its real estate holdings, and to construct, 
operate and maintain buildings, warehouse 

factories and other works for the carrying o 

of ite said business; (d) To acquire us a go- 
ing coucern the rights, property, good-will and 
assets of any individual, firm, association or 
corporation having objects in whole or in part 
similar to those of the company, and to pay 
for the same wholly or in part in cash or bonds 
of the company, or in part or full payment 
thereof to allot and issue, as fully paid-up and 
nou-assessable, shares of the capital of the 
couipany; (e) To sell or otherwise dispose of 
the whole or any part of the property, assets, 
rights, undertakings or good-wiil of the com- 
pauy, and to accept payment therfor wholly or 
partly in cash, bonds, stocks or other securi- 
ties in any corporation or company; (f) To 
apply for, purchase or otherwise acquire any 
patents, licenses, concessions and the like, con- 
ferring any exclusive or non-exclusive or limited 
right to use, or any secret or otber information 
as to any invention or process, and to turn to 


. account, sell, lease or otherwise deal in such 


paents, licenses or concessions; (g) To acquire 
aud hold, notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 44 of the said Act, and to sell or other- 
wise dispose of the stock, shares, securities or 
undertakings of any other company having for 
one of its objects the exercise of any of the 
power of this company, or to transfer its un- 
dertakings or assets to or to amalgamate with 
any such company; (b) To enter into any ar- 
rangement for the sharing of profits, union of 
interests, co-operation, joint adventure, recip- 
rocal concession or otherwise, with any ferson 
or company carrying on or intending to carry 
on any business which this company is author- 
ized to carry on, or which is capable of being 
conducted so as divectly or indirectly to benefit 
the company; (i) To guarantee and give secur- 
ity for, and to become responsible for the pay- 
ment of, promissory notes, bills of exchange, 
acounts or other obligations of any kind what- 
soever of any other corporation, firm or indi- 
vidual with whom the company has business 
dealings; (j) To do all or any of the above 
things as principals, agents, contractors or 
otherwise and either alone or in conjunction 
with others, and é4ither by or through agents, 
sub-contractors, trastees or otherwise; (k) To 
do all such other things as are incidental or 
conducive to the attainment of any one or more 
of the above objects and so that the objects 
specified in each paragrarh of the clause shall, 
except when otherwise expressed in such para- 
graph, be in no wise limited or restricted by 
reference to or inference from the terms of any 
other paragraph or to or from the name of the 
company. The operations of the company to 
be carried on throughout the Dominion of Can- 
ada and elsewhere by the name of ‘“Witts, 
Limited,” with a capital stock of forty thou- 
sand dollars, divided into 400 shares of one 
hundred dollars each, and the chief place of 
business of the said company to be’at the City 
of Toronto, in the Province of Ontario. 
Dated at the office of the Secretary of State 
of Canada, this 26th day of September, 1916. 
THOMAS MULVEY, 
Under-Secretary of State. 
Macdonell & Boland, 
2 Toronto St., Toronto, 
Solicitors for Applicants. 


UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED 


Established 1887. Incorporated 1880, 
OAPITAL :— 
AUTHORIZED 4nd ISSUED ........0++<++£6,000,000 
Paid-up Capital...£2,000,000 
e £1,960,000 Together .......£3,900,00U 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors wacdgenmna £4,000,006 
Total Capital and Reserve . £7 96, tar 


dead Office: 71, CORNHILL, LONDON, Ex 
DIRECTORS. 


HENRY P. STURGIS, Esq. (Chairman). 
Arthur P. Blake, Esq. William KR. Mewburn. 


The Kt. Hon. the Karl 
of Chiches The Hon. A. R. Mills, 


MP, 
Robert C. Nesbitt, Ksq 
— G. Parbur; 
Sir Westby B. Perceval, 
K.U.M.G. 
Manager—ARTHUR C. 


LLLIS. 
Assistant Manager—WILLIAM J. EBSSAME. 
RIA, 38 in 


Bank's Agents throughout the worlu 
and Circular Travelling Credits issue 
—available throughout the world. Cable Transfer 
are also made. Bille on the Australian States an 
a ee 


ROYAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 
Paid-up Oapital - - £2,000,000 
Rest and Undivided Profits £800,986 


Head Office 
St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
Cashier and Gen. Manager, Adam Tait. 
Secretary: A. K. Wright. 
London Office, 8, Bishopsgate, E.C. 
Wm. Wallace, Manager. 
Glasgow Office, Exchan uare, 
A. Dennistoun, Agrat. 
167 Branches throughout Scotland 


Banking business of every de- 
scription transacted. Accornts 
opened and agency business under- 
taken for Foreign and Colonia] 
Banks and other financial establish- 
ments. Bills, Cheques and other 
documents collected. Drafts, Cir- 
cular Notes and Letters of Credit 
issued — available throughout the 
world. Cable transfers are also 
made. Deposits received at inter- 
est repayable at call or at notice. 
Correspondence invited. 


CANADIAN CONTRACTORS 
TO DO BIG RUSSIAN. WORK 


Foley, Welsh and Stewart. to Build 
3000 Miles of Railroad in 
Czar’s Domain. 

Foley, Welsh ard Stewart the firm 
of Western contractors who have just 
completed the gréat Connaught Tunnel 
for the Canadian Pacific Railway now 
have their men on the ground and at 
work on the contract for 3000 miles of 
railroad in European Russia which they 
recently secured. Preliminary surveys 


are now being made and it is thought}: 


that by spring, the actual construction 
will have begun. Canadian engineers 
will of course have a lafge share in 
this work and a number of them have 
already been retained for it and are 
either en route or preparing to go. 

The Carey-Simms Railway & Canal 
Company of St. Paul, Minn., has also 
secured a 3000 mile contract for rail- 
road construction in the province of 
Hang Kow, China, which is estimated to 
cost $100,000 a mile or a total of $300,- 
000,000. The province is stated to have 
a population of 100,000,000 people and 
is thus far without a single mile of rail- 
road, Other contracts totalling 28,000 
miles in Russia and China are pending 
and even that amount is said to repre- 
sent only a small part of the future de- 
velopment in this respect. . A conserva- 
tive estimate places the railroad con- 
struction in Asiatie China and Russia at 
from 60,000 to 70,000 miles in the next 
decade. 


NATIONAL BRICK. 
Factory Work Largest Factor at Pres- 
ent—Future Uncertain. 


The National Brick Company of La 


Prairie, in common with other manu- 
facturers of building material, has been 
amongst the last to feel the effect of 
the better conditions ‘and even yet the 
improvement is less noticeable than in’ 
the case of most other industries. THE 
FINANCIAL POST is informed that 
within the past six months the produe-| 
tion has reached a point where it is’ 
now about 40 per cent. of capacity as 
compared to what was almost a tota 
cessation of business at the beginning 
of the period mentioned. Such work as 
is taking place at present is almost en- 
tirely for factory purposes including 
the extension of old plants for muni- 
tions manufacturing and the construc- 
tion of new plants for new industries. 
The new Impérial Oil Plant, the paper 
mill at Verdun and the munitions plant 
of the Imperial Munitions Board at 
Verdun ‘are mentioned in this connec- 
tion. 

Officials of the concern consider it 
doubtful as to whether any improvement 
can be expected and the possibility of a 
decrease igs mentioned. Further activ- 
ity is said to depend upon the extent 
to which the work now being completed 
will be replaced by new contracts of a 
similar nature next year. Failing such 
business it is considered doubtful as to 
whether the normal trade can furnish 
the requisite, amount of orders, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that the pres- 
ent cost of labor and material tends to 
discourage building even on the part of 
those concerns prepared to do so, 


IMPROVED SALES AND PROFITS 
OF CONSUMERS’ GAS. 
Continued from page 2, 


crease in the bank balances from $970,- 
648 to $1,025,241. Accounts receivable 


-are reduced from $251,171 to $234,418 


and accounts payable are lowered from 
$163,689 to $161,038. 


Effective Advertising. 


That the company’s” policy of adver- 
tising and thus proving the value of gas 
for illuminating, as well as for fuel for 
domestic and industrial purposes, is be- 
ing effectively demonstrated, is the opin- 
ion of Presidént H. W. Austin, who 
points out in relation to consumption 
that the keeness of competition and the 
fact that a large number of citizens are 
absent from the city on military ser- 
vice, must be taken into consideration. 
During the year the number of meters 
increased from 102,548 to 104,541, or 
1,993. The policy of the eompany is to 
replace the consumption for illuminat- 
ing purposes ‘by the development and 
sale of appliances for any and all of 
the purposes for which gas may be ad- 
vantageously used. 

Of the total of 947 male employes of 
the company, 354 have enlisted, repre- 
senting 37 per cent. © 


J. W. Mackie, of C. Meredith & Co., 
Montreal, put in his firm’s offer for the 
Toronto bonds in person on Thursday. 
and was an interested spectator when 
the tenders were opened. 


THOSE WHO, FROM TIME TO TIME, HAVE FUNDS REQUIRING 
INVESTMENT, MAY PURCHASE AT PAR 


DOMINION OF CANADA DEBENTURE STOCK 


IN SUMS OF $500 OR ANY MULTIPLE THEREOF. 


Principal repayable 1st October, 1919. 
Interest payable half-yearly, Ist April and 1st October by cheque (free 


of exchange at any chartered Bank in Canada) at the rate of five per cent 


annum from the date of purchase. 7 
Holders of this stock will have the privilege of surrendering at par and 


accrued interest, as the equivalent of cash, in payment of any allotment 
made under any future war loan issue in Canada other than an issue of 
Treasury Bills or other like short date security. 


Proceeds of this stock are for war purposes only. © 
A commission of one-quarter of one per cent will be allowed to recog- 


nized bond and stock brokers on allotments made in respect of applications 


for this stock which bear their stamp. a) ; 
For application forms apply to the Deputy. Minister of Finance, Ottawa. 


DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE, OTTAWA, 
OCTOBER 7th, 1916. 
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INDUSTRIAL | 
SECURITIES 


Important to Properly Esti- 


mate the Margin of 
Security. 


ON A COMPARATIVE BASIS 


Indications That Industrial Bonds Are 
Again Coming Into Their Own— 
Return Higher Than Other 
Bonds. 


PEAKING generally, a basis for a 

coniparison of industrial bonds with 

bonds of Governments, municipali- 
ties, and those of publie utility corpor- 
ations, naturally resolves itself into:— 
First, security of principal, and, second- 
ly, security of interest. The most ardent 
champion of industrial bonds .would not 
go so far as to state that as a whole, 
industrial bonds provide the same de- 


gree of security as a high grade Gov- 
ernment or municipal. A greater de- 
gree of care must necessarily be exer- 
cised in the selection of industrials, but 
it is purely a matter of degree; the in- 
vestor in municipals should use at least 


ordinary business judgment although he 


is apt to be luied into a false sense of. 


security by repeated statements that no 
loss of either principal or interest has 
ever been suffered ‘by an investor in Can- 
adian municipals, 

The investor in industrial bonds will 
demand a larger ‘‘margin of security’’ 
in his investment—and rightly so—than 
he will look for in the more favored 


_¢lass of securities. The larger earning 


power back of industrials as compared 
with that of public utilities or railroads 
—based more especially on a comparison 
of bonded indebtedness—gives the re- 
quired security as to principal, on top 
of which Mr. Industrial Bond Investor 
enjoys an income one or two per cent. 
greater than the investor in either mun- 
icipal or public 4utilities, This higher 
interest yield and the short-term (not 
exceeding, on an average, twenty years) 
preclude the possibility of good indus- 
trial.bonds falling to a serious discount 
in a period of high money rates or un- 
der such conditions as the present when 
the constantly-increasing cost of living 
demands a larger return on capital. The 
same cannot be said of long term, low 
yield Government, municipal and rail- 
road bonds. A table showing present 
market values of 30, 40, and 50-year 
Government and municipal 314’s, 4’s 
and 414’s issued prior to 1910, woula 
be interesting in this connection. Dis- 
counts of 20 per cent. to 25 per cent. 
would be the rule rather than, the ex- 
ception. On the other hand, well-secur- 
ed and seasoned industrial 6’s find a 
ready market at but slight discounts 
from par. 


Present Condition of Canadian Indus- 
tries. 

It is natural in a period of unsettled 
business conditions such as followed the 
outbreak of the war, that investment 
funds found their way in gradually in- 
creasing volume into Government and 
municipal bonds. At such a time, not 
only the habitual ‘‘municipal’’ buyers, 
but also the ‘‘industrial’’ investors, wil: 
be found buying the same class of se- 
curity. But the industrial bond will 
come—and is coming—into its own 
again. Slowly but surely the investing 
public is awakening to a realization of 
the unprecedented earning power and 
underlying strength of our industrial se- 
eurities. 


) _Growth of Industrial Bond Issues in 


Canada. 

If you speak to a banker on the sub- 
ject of the development of manufactur- 
ing enterprises in Canada, he will prob 
ably inform you that nine out of ten 
manufacturers—more especially private 
businesses—are operated on insufficient 
capital—the growth of the business in 
most instances having outgrown the 
capital. Such cases might be consider- 
ed just cause for criticism, and yet it 
is a state of affairs which naturally 


comes about in a country like Canada, 
with boundless opportunities for rapid 
growth. In some cases, tle businesses 
have even outgrown the banks You 
will find that most of our bankers adopt 
the rule—and a good one it is—to never 
Jend any one concern, no matter how 
high its credit, a sum the bank could 
not afford to lose. Departure from this 
Tule is the invariable explanation of all 


| member ‘‘divided aeccounts’’ are frown- 


ed upon) manufacturers and business 


.| concerns doing a national and sometimes 


an international business, find it expedi- 
ent to fund their bank indebtedness, in 
the form of a bond issue—the bank eon- 
tinuing in most instances to supply a 
large portion of the working capital. 

The securities issued as a result of 
above conditions, where they take the 
form of a first mortgage bond issue, 
backed by some years’ record of estab- 
lished earning power and ample fixed 
assets, should provide an investment 
worthy of the consideration of the most 
conservative investor, more especially 
when further endorsed by an underwrit- 
ing house with a record for sound in- 
dustrial undertakings. 


B. C. ELECTRIC. 
Gross Earnings for September Showed 
Increase of $23,418. 


During September the gross earnings 
of the British Columbia Electric Com- 
pany amounted to $540,440, as against 
$517,022 for the same month in 1915, an 
increase of $23,418. Working expenses 
were $477,389, and showed an increase 
of $183. Net earnings amounted to $63,- 
051, compared with $39,816, an increase 
of $23,235. The aggregate gross earn- 
ings from July 1 to September 30, were 
$1,629,026, compared with $1,534,871 for 
the corresponding period last year, an 
increase of $94,155, while the aggregate 
net for the same period amounted to 


$200,384, showing an increase of $113,- 
991. 


PRESSED METALS, LIMITED. 


UBLIC Natice is hereby given that under 
* the first part of chapter 79 of the Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1906, known as “The Com- 
panies Act,” letters patent have been issued 
under the Seal of the Secretary of State of 
Canada, bearing date the 7th day of October, 
1916, incorporating John Wycliffe Leighton, 
manufacturer; Owen John Pitts Crick, en- 
gineer; James Henry Chewett, civil en- 
gineer; Angus McKenzie Dewar, solicitor, and 
Kdward Verral Boyd, accountant, all of the 
City of Toronto; in the Province of Ontario, 
for the following purposes, viz.:—(a) To carry 
on the business of engineers, foundrymen and 
manufacturers; to construct, acquire, operate 
and maintain machine and blacksmith shops, 
foundries, smelters, refineries, concentrating 
and other works; to manufacture, sell and 
deal in all the products or by-products thereof, 
and without limiting the generality of the 
foregoing, to manufacture, import, export, buy, 
sell, assemble, load and deal in shells, bombs, 
time fuses and all parts thereof and in muni- 
tions generally, and in guns, mortars, howitz- 
ers and cannon of all calibres, gun carriages, 
turrets, limbers and mountings of every de- 
scription, ammunition wagons, armored cars, 
motor and other vehicles and artillery gen- 
erally; (b) To manufacture and gell, either 
wholly or in part, any goods, substances, ma- 
chines, tools, articles, apparatus or things for 
the manufacture of which the plant, machinery 
or property of the company may from time to 
cime be available or suitable; (c) To manu- 
facture, either wholly or in part, purchase, 
iease or otherwise acquire machinery and any 
ind all apparatus necessary or useful in con- 
nection with the business of the company, and 
to sell, lease or otherwise dispose of the same; 
(d) To acquire and operate any plant, ma- 
chinery, stock in trade, rights or privileges 
that the company may deem necessary for the 
purpose of its undertakings or any part 
thereof; to acquire property, either real or 
personal, movable or immovable, and to pay 
for the same wholly or in part in the stock 
and bonds of the company; (e) To construct, 
improve, maintain, work, Manage, carry out 
and control any roads, ways, branches, sid- 
ings, bridges, reservoirs, watercourses, 
wharves, manufactories, warehouses, shops, 
stores or other works, which may seem directly 
or indirectly calculated to advance the com- 
pany’s interest, and to contribute to, subsidize 
or otherwise assist in the construction, im- 
provement, maintenance, management or con- 
trol thereof; (f) To furnish aid by way of 
loins, bonus, endorsement, agreement, guar- 
antee, management or other service, to any 
business or undertaking ‘similar in whole or in 
part to that of the company with which the 
company may have business relations, and to 
manage, supervise and control the same in 
whole or in part and to act as agent or at- 
torney for the same; (g) To acquire the 
shares, bonds, debentures or other securities 
of any other company or corporation carry- 
ing on business in whole or in part similar 
to the business of the company, notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of section 44 ef The Com-’ 
panies Act, and to pay for the same in the 
shares of the company or otherwise, and to 
guarantee payment of the principal of er 
dividends and interest on said shares, bonds, 
debentures or ether securities, and to promote 
or acquire the rights, property and liabilities 
f any company or corporation having objects 
altogether or in part similar to those of this 
company, or carrying on any business capable 
f being curried on so as directly or indirectly 
to benefit this company; (h) To dispose of 
the property, rights, franchises and under- 
takings of the company, the assets thereof or 
any pait thereof, for such consideration as 
the company may think fit; (i) To carry on 
any other business which may seem capable 
of being conveniently or advantageously car- 
ried on in connection with the business of 
the company or calculated directly or in- 
directly to enhance the value of, to facilitate 
rhe realization of, or to render more profitable 
any of the company’s businesses, properties 
or rights; (j) To acquire, protect, prolong and 
renew patents, patent rights, trade-marks, 
formulae, li¢enses, protections, concessions and 
the like relating to any secret or other infor- 
mation as to any invention, process or dis- 
covery which may seem capable of being used 
for any of the purposes of the company, or 
the acquisition of which may seem calculated 
to benefit the company, and generally to use 
and turn to account as may seem best the 
property, rights or information so acquired, 
and to pay for the same in the pald-up stock 
of the company; (k) To sell, improve, man- 
age, develop, exchange or otherwise deal with 
the property or rights of the company a8 may 
from time to time be advisable or necessary 
for the company’s business; (1) To enter into 
any arrangement with any governments or 
authorities that may seem conducive to the 
company’s objects or any of them, and to 
obtain from any such government or authority 
such authorizations as may be necessary or 
advisable. or which the company May think 
desirable, and to carry out, exercise'‘and com- 
ply with the terms of the same; (m) To enter 
into any arrangement for sharing profits. 
nnion of interest, co-operation, Joint adventure, 
reciprocal concession or otherwise with any 
person, firm or corporation carrying on or en- 
in, or about to carry on or sat Vans 

any business or transaction eS 
conducted so as directly or in to bene- 


&t this company, and to acquire shares and 
securities ol any such compauy, and to sell, 
bold, issue or re-issue the same, with or with- 
out guarantee of principal or interest, and 
otherwise tu deal in the same; (n) Lo estab- 
tish and support, or aid in the estabiishwent 
und support of associations, institutions, 
tunds, trusts and conveniences calculated to 
venetit employees or ex-empioyees of the com- 
pany or its predecessors in bDusitiess, or the 
dependents and connectiuns of such persons, 
and to grant pensions and allowances and to 
make payments towards insurance, anu to 
subscrive to or guarantee money for charitable 
aud benevolent ubjects, or for any pubic, gen- 
eral or useful object; (0) To promote, con- 
sulidate or amalgamate-with any other com- 
pany or companies huving objects similar in 
whole or in part to those of this company, 
for the purpose of acquiring all or any of the 
property or iiabilities thereof, or for any othef 
purpose which may seem directly or indirectly 
to benefit the company; (p) To draw, make, 
accept, endorse, execute and issue promiseury 
notes, bills of exchange, bills of ,lading, war- 
rants or other negotiable or transferable in- 
struments; (q) To adopt such means of mak- 
ing known the products of the company as 
luay seem expedient or advisable; (r) To make 
cash advances to eustomers and others having 
dealings with the company and to guarantee 
the performance of contracts by any such per- 
sons; (8) To distribute in specie or otherwise, 
as may be resolved, any assets of the company 
among its members,‘ and particularly the 
shares, bonds, debentures or other securities 
of any other company that may take over the 
whole or any part of the assets or liabilities 
of this company; (t) To do all such things as 
may seem directly or indirectly to be inci- 
dental or conducive to or convenient or proper 
for the accomplishment of the purposes or 
the attainment of the objects of the company 
or any of them, or expedient for the protec- 
tion or benefit.of the company; (u) To apply 
for, acquire by assignment, transfer, purchase, 
or otherwise, and to exercise, carry out, and 
enjoy any charter, license, power, authority, 
franchise, concession, rights or privileges, 
which any government or authority or any 
corporation or other public body may be em- 
powered to grant, and to pay for, aid in and 
contribute towards carrying the same into 
effect, and to appropriate any of the company’s 
shares, bonds and assets to defray the neces- 
sary costs, charges and expenses thereof; (v) 
To procure the company to be registered and 
recognized in any foreign country and to 
designate persons therein according to the 
iaws of such foreign country to represent this 
company, and to accept service for and on 
behalf of the company of any process or suit; 
(w) Any power granted in any. paragraph 
hereof shall not be limited or restricted by 
reference to or inference from the terms of 
any otber paragraph or to or from the name 
of the company. The operations of the com- 
pany to be carried on throughout the Domin- 
jon of Canada and elsewhere by the name of 
“Pressed Metals, Limited,” with a capital 
stock of sixty thousand dollars, divided into 
600 shares of one hundred dollars each, and 
the chief place of business of the said company 
to be at the City of Toronto, in the Prevince 
of Ontario. 


Datei at the office of the Secretary of State 
of Canada, this lith day ef October, 1916. 


THOMAS MULVEY, 
Under-Secretary of State. 


BRUNNER MOND, CANADA, LIMITED. 


PUBLIC Notice is hereby given that under 


the First Part of chapter 79 of the Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1906, known as “The Com- 
panies Act.” letters patent have been issued 
under the Seal of the Secretray of State of 
Canada, bearing date the 25th day of Septem- 
ber, 1916, incorporating James Stellar Lovell, 
Charles Delamere Magee and Ernest Harold 
Stewart, accountants, Robert Gowans, solicitor’s 
clerk, William Bain, bookkeeper, Olga Vera 
Fletcher, clerk, and Louise Adelaide Landy, 
stenographer, all of the City of Toronto, in the 
Province of Ontario, for the following pur- 
poses, viz. :—(a) In the Dominion of Canada 
and elsewhere in _ British Country, Province 
or Colony, to manufacture, recover or produce, 
by the ammonia soda process, or by any other 
process, buy, sell and otherwise deal in and 
deal with carbonate of soda or soda ash, caustic 
soda, bicarbonate of soda, soda crystals or other 
crystalline forms of alkali and all salts of soda 
in whatever form; potash and all forms of 
potassium, including all its salts; chlorine and 
all compounds containing chlorine; (b) For the 
purpose of supplying the needs of the company 
in connection with its manufacture, recovery 
or production of the articles named in para- 
graph (a) or any of them, to manufacture, re- 
cover or produce salt or brine, ammonia and 
forms and salts of ammonia and coke and char- 
coal and products resulting from the distilla- 
tion or combustion of coal or wood; and also 
,to sell or dispose of any surplus ammonia and 
forms and salts of ammonia, or surplus coke, 
charcoal and products resulting from the dis- 
tillation or combustion of coal or wood, which 
may be manufactured or produced by the com- 
pany in any plant or plants operated by it for 
the above-named purpose, and which may not 
be needed for that purpose; and also to manu- 
facture, extract, save, develop, refine, combine 
and otherwise produce or prepare the by-pro- 
ducts resulting from the above-named manu- 
factures or any of them, and to sell any and 
all articles so manufactured or produced; (c) 
For the purpose of supplying the needs of the 
company’s business as set out in paragraph (a), 
to carry on in the Dominion of Canada and 
elsewhere in any British Country, Province or 
Colony, the businesses of colliery proprietors, 
stone quarry proprietors, coke manufacturers, 
lime burners, searchers for and winners and 
workers of limestone, soda, potash, salt brine 
and other natural products or mineral sub- 
stances, so needed, and to that end to explore, 
prospect, mine, quarry, bore, sink wells, con- 
struct works or otherwise proceed as the com- 
pany may deem expedient, and also to sell any 
surplus quantities of such coal, stone, coke, 
lime, potash, brine or other products or sub- 
stances recovered, produced or manufactured 
from. collieries, quarries, coke oveus or lime 
kilns owned or operated for the purpose of sup- 
plying the company’s needs, if in excess of such 
needs; (d) To search and prospect for, acquire, 
open, explore, develop, work, improve, maintain 
and manage, in the Dominion of Canada and 
elsewhere in any British country, province or 
colony, coal mines, quarries, salt deposits, brine 
wells, and soda deposits and properties needed 
for the business of the company; to dig for, 
raise, crush, wash, assay, analyze, reduce, re- 
fine, amalgamate, make and otherwise treat the 
coal, coke, limestone, salt brine and soda there- 
from, and to render the same suitable for use 
in the business of the company, and to render 
any surplus, not so needed, merchantable and 
to sell and otherwise dispose of such surplus or 
any part thereof or any interest therein; (e) 
For the purpose of supplying the needs of the 
company’s business, to purchase, lease or ac- 
quire in the Dominion of Canada or elsewhere 
in any British country, province or colony, 
lands and interests in lands, and water powers 
and water privileges and to develop therefrom 
any power, electrical or other energy needed 
for said business, on or outside the lands of the 
company and to use and transmit the same, 
and sell, lease or dispose of said lands or inter- 
ests therein, and to sell or dispose of surplus 
power or energy not roquited for the needs of 
the business, and in the Dominion of Canada or 
any British country, province, or colony, to 
enter into working arrangements with other 
companies, persons, firms or corporations, for 
the use or transmission of such surplus, and to 
the end of supplying the needs of the company’s 
business to establish, operate and maintain any 
electric, gas or other lighting, heating or power 
plant, and sell or dispose of such surplus elec- 
tric, gas or other light, heat and power and 
all the residual p of such plant; pro- 
vided always that the rights and privileges here- 
by conferred upon the company to penuene 

sell and dispose of electrical energy for 

heat and power when exercised outside 

of the aeeny shall be subject 

and municipal laws and 
that bebalf; (f) For the 


business of the company, and within the Dom- 
inion of Canada or elsewhere in any British 
countries, provinces or colonies, to purchase or 
otherwise acquire, charter or otherwise hire, 
lease, construct, improve, use, operate, equip, 
repair, let out to hire, trade with or sell, deal in 


or contract with reference to ships, boats,’ 


barges or vessels of every description and pro- 
pelled by any motive power or any share er 
interest therein, wharves and wharfage facili- 
ties, docks and docking facilities, cartage plant, 
forwarding plant, warehouses and towing, 
wrecking and salvage plant or any interest in 
any % the same, for any of the purposes, ob- 
jects Sr business of the company, and also, in 
so far as property thus acquired and held for 
said porposs, objects or business may from 
time to time not be needed therefor, to sell the 
same or let the same out to hire; (g) For the 
purpose of supplying the needs of the com- 
pany’s business, to acquire, by purchase, ex- 
change, lease, license or otherwise, or to hire, 
hold, use and if at any time not needed for 
such purpose to sell or rent, or otherwise con- 
tract with reference to lands, or interests in 
lands in the Dominion of Canada or elsewhere 
in any British countries, provinces or colonies, 
together with any buildings or structures that 
may now be upon said lands or any of them, 
or may hereafter be erected thereon, and to 
unpaid balance of the purchase money on any- 
unpaid balance of the purchase money or any 
of the lands, buildings or structures so sold or 
dis d of, and to lay out and improve, alter 
and develop any property of the company vy 
draining, sewering, road-making or otherwise 
and thereon to erect and construct or assist in 
the erection - eee of any buildings 
or works need for the company’s business, 
and to pull duwn,alter or rebuild any existing 
erections or buildings acquired or built by the 
company aud to improve, alter and manage the 
said lands, buildings and erections as to the 
company may seem expedient; (h) For the pur- 
puse of supplying the needs of the company's 
business, to acquire, construct, improve, main- 
tain, own, use, operate and let dwelling houses, 
lodging uouses and hotels, for the use of its 
employees and their families, and those with 
whom it may transact business, and when no 
longer required for such purpose, to sejl the 
same; (i) To acquire, construct; improve, main- 
tain and operate on property owned or con- 
trelied by the company, reservoirs, dams, flumes, 
race and other ways, waterworks, watercourses, 
wuterpowers, aqueducts, wells, shafts, cisterns, 
culverts, roads, piers, wharves, buildings, shops 
stamping mills, tramways, docks, canals and 
other works and machinery, plant and electrical 
and other appliances of every description, and 
to construct, improve and maintain or con- 
tribute to the expense of constructing, improv- 
ing and maintaining any such works, and to 
convey merchandise, goods and chattels upon 
said canals or tramways or in vessels of the 
company, and to take and levy tolls,_rates and 
charges therefor; (j) For the purpose of sup- 
plying the needs of the company’s business, and 
at any place or places in the Dominion of Can- 
ada and elsewhere in any British country, 
province or colony, to sink wells and shafts 
and to make, build and construct, lay down 
and maintain reservoirs, waterworks, cisterns, 
culverts, filter beds, main and other pipes and 
appliances and to execute and do all other 
works and things necessary or convenient for 
obtaining, storing, measuring and distributing 
water, and also incidentally, so far as there is 
a surplus of water from the source of supply 
thus obtained for that business, to apply and 
sell and deliver to any person, firm or com- 
pany such surplus water or any of it; (k) To 
apply for, purchase. or otherwise acquire, and 
to protect, prolong and renew any patents, 
patent rights, brevets d’invention, trade marks, 
formulae, licenses, leases, concessions and the 
like, conferring or relating to an exclusive or 
non-exclusive or limited right to use, or any 
secret or other information as to any inven- 
tion, improvement or discovery which may 
seem capable of being used for any of the pur- 
poses of the company, and to use, exercise, im- 
prove, develop or grant licenses in respect of 
or otherwise turn to account the property, 
rights or information so acquired; (1) To pur- 
chase, take on lease or in exchange, hire or 
otherwise acquire, hold or use, in the Dominion 
of Canada and elsewhere in any British coun- 
try, province or colony, any land, leasehold land 
or personal property, rights and privileges or 
other thing requisite or convenient for the car- 
rying on of the business of the company, and, 
when at any time not required therefor, to sell, 
lease or otherwise dispose of the same; (m) 
To sell, exchange, work, improve, manage, 


operate, develop, explore, lease, dispose of, turn. 


to account or otherwise deal with or contract 
with reference to the property, undertaking or 
rights of the company, or any part thereof, 
and for such consideration as the company may 
think fit, or if expressly authorized by a by- 
law passed by the directors for the purpose and 
sanctioned by a vote of not less than two- 
thirds in value of the capital stock represented 
at a general meeting of the company duly 
called for considering the subject of the by-law, 
for shares (fully or partly paid up), bonds. de- 
bentures, debenture stock or other securities 
of any other company organized under the laws 
of the Dominion of Canada or of any British 
country, province or colony, whether promoted 
by this company for the purpose or not; (n) 
For the purpose of supplying the needs of the 
company’s business, to acquire, construct, exe- 
cute, own and carry on in the Dominion of 
Canada and elsewhere in any British country, 
province or colony, all descriptions of works, 
and, when not needed for that purpose, to sell 
or lease them as may seem expedient to the 
company; (o) If expressly authorized by a by- 
law passed by the directors for the purpose and 
sanctioned by a vote of not less than two-thirds 
in value of the entire issued capital stock voted 
in favor of such a by-law at a general meeting 
of the company duly called for considering the 
subject of the by-law, to subscribe for, pur- 
chase, assume liability, undertake, acquire, 
hold, sell, exchange, dispose of or otherwise 

eal in or contract with reference to, shares of 
stock, whether common or preferred, bonds, 
mortgages, debentures, debenture stock and other 
securities or obligations of any other company 
or corporation organized under the laws of the 
Dominion of Canada or any British country, 
province or colony, or any interest therein, and 
to pay therefor either in cash or partly in cash 
or by issuing shares of the company fully paid 
up or partly paid up; (p) With the sanction of 
at least two-thirds in value of the capital stock 
represented at a general meeting of the share- 
holders of the company called for the purpose 
of considering the subject, to promote, organize, 
develop or manage or to assist in the promo- 
tion, organization, development or management 
of any company or corporation, organized under 
the laws of the Dominion of Canada or in any 
British country, province or colony, and to 
raise or assist in raising money for and to aid 
by way of bonus, loan, promise, endorsement, 
agreement, guarantee or otherwise any such 
company or corporation, and to act as em- 
ployee, agent, attorney or manager of any such 
company or corporation, and to supervise, con- 
trol, manage or carry on the business thereof 
in whole or in part, and to guarantee the per- 
formance of contracts by any such company or 
corporation, or by any person or persons with 
whom the company may have business rela- 
tions; (q) With the sanction of at least two- 
thirds in value of the capital stock represented 
at a general meeting of the shareholders of the 
company called for the purpose of considering 
the subject, to purchase or otherwise acquire 
er undertake and assume all or any part of or 
interest in the assets, business, property, privi- 
leges, contracts, rights, obligations and Mabili- 
ties of any company organized under the laws 
of the Dominion of Canada or any British 
country, province or oe and having objects 
altogether or in part similar to the objects of 
the company or any of them, or carrying on 
any business which the company is authorized 
to carry on, or of property which may 
seem to the company to be suitable or desirable 
for the purposes of the company’s business; 
(r) To issue in payment or part payment or 
consideration for any property, rights, privi- 
leges or other thing acquired by the company, 
or for any obligation of the company, or for 
any rantee of the company’s bonds, the com- 
pany’s bonds or shares of the company’s capital 
stock as fully .paid up and non-assessable, 
whether subscribed for or not, or any other 


property of the company, organized 
laws of the Dominion of Canada or any 
country, province or colony; (s) With the 
tion of at least two-thirds in value of the 
tal stock represented at a general meeting 
the shareholders of the company called for 
purpose of considering the su , to eonsoll- 
date or amalgamate with any other company 
organized under the laws of the Deminion 
Canada or any British country, provinee or 
colony, and having objeets similar In whole or 
in part to those of the company; (t) To 
tribute or divide among the shareholders of the 
company in kind or specie any property or 
assets of the company and in particular any 
shares, debentures or securities belonging to the 
company, or of which the company may have 
power to dispose; (u) With the sanction of at 
east two-thirds in value of the capital stock 
represented at a general mee of the share- 
holders of the company called for the purpose 
of considering the subject, to enter into any 
arrangements for sharing of profits or ex- 
penses, union of interests, co-operation, recip- 
rocal concession or a with any com- 
pany or corporation organi under the 
of the Dominion of Canada or any British 
country, province or colony; and engaged or 
interested or about to become engaged or in- 
terested in the ca ng on or conduct of = 
business or enterp or transaction whi 
the company is authorized to carry on, conduct 
or engage in, and to lend money to, guarantee 
the contracts of or otherwise assist any such 
company or corporation, and to sell, hold, re- 
issue, with or without rantee, or otherwise 
deal with the same; (v) With the sanction of at 
least two-thirds in value of the capital stock 
represented at a general meeting, of the share- 
holders of the company called for the purpose 
of considering the subject,\te promote, form, 
organize, manage, develop, take interest or stock 
or shares in and assist financially or otherwise, 
any company organized under the laws of the 
Dominion. of Canada or any British country, 
province or colony, for the purpose of acq 
or taking over all or any of the property an 
liabilities of the company, or for any other pur- 
poses which may seem calculated directly or 
indirectly to benefit the company; (w) To 
establish and support or aid in the establish- 
ment and support of associations, institutions, 
funds, trusts and conveniences calculated to 
benefit employees or ex-employees of the com- 
pany or its predecessors or associates in busi- 
ness or of any person, partnership, association 
or company with which the company may have 
business relations, or in which the company 
holds shares or securities, or to benefit the de- 
pendents or connections of such persons, and to 
grant pensions and allowances and to make pay- 
ments towards insurance and to subscribe and 
guarantee money for charitable or benevolent 
objects or for any exhibition or for any public, 
general or useful object; (x) To enter into any 
arrangement with the government or other 
authority, whether supreme, imperial, domin- 
ion, provincial, colonial, municipal, local or 
otherwise, of the Dominion of Canada or of any 
British country, province or colony, that the 
company may deem advantageous, and to apply 
for, promote and obtain from any such author- 
ity any statutes, enactments, ordinances, rights, 
powers, franchises, privileges, concessions or 
benefits, which the company may think it desir- 
able to obtain, and to carry out, exercis@ com- 
ply with the terms of or surrender the same, as 
the company may deem expedient; (y) With the 
sanction of at least two-thirds in value of the 
capital stock represented at a general meeting 
of the shareholders of the company called for 
the purpose of considering the subject, to manu- 
‘acture, buy, sell and otherwise deal in the Do- 
minion of Canada and elsewhere in any British 
vuatry, province or colony, appliances, imple- 
ents, machinery, apparatus, goods and sup- 
lies in any way connected with or incidental 
o the operations of the company or to the use 
f any of the products of the company; (2) 
With the sanction of at least two-thirds in 
‘alue of the capital stock represented at a 
seneral meeting of the shareholders of the com+ 


any called for the purpose of considering the 
subject, to deal in and contract with reference 
to timber lands, timber nses and timber 
rights in the Dominion of‘ Canada and else- 
where in any British country, province or col- 
ony, and to cut, render merchantable, handle, 
manufacture, deal tn and contract with refer- 
ence to timber and lumber of all kinds and all 
nroducts thereof; (aa) To make known the pro- 
ducts of the company by such means as may 
seem desirable and in particular by advertisin 
in the press, by circulars, by exhibition o 
works of art or interest, by publication of 
books and periodicals and by granting pPizes, 
rewards and donations; (bb) To apply for or to 
accept or pay in whole or in part as consid- 
eration for, satisfaction of, or security for any 
contract, indebtedness or obligation to the com- 
pany, either money or, if expressly authorized 
by a by-law passed by the directors for the pur- 
pose and sanctioned by a vote of not less than 
two-thirds in value of the capital stock repre- 
sented at a general meeting of the company duly 
called for considering the subject of the by-law, 
nroperty, obligations, shares and securities of 
any kind at such valuation and upon such terms 
as may be agreed upon; (cc) To acquire and 
dispose of articles necessary or convenient in 
connection with the business of the company ; 
(dd) To co-operate in, aid in or subscribe to- 
wards any proceeding or undertaking in the 
Nominion of Canada or any British country, 
‘rovince or colony, which may seem calculated 
directly or indirectly to benefit the company; 
(ee) In the ordinary course of its business to 
draw. make, accept, endorse, execute and issue 
vromissory notes, bills of exchange, bills of lad- 
ing, warrants and other negotiable or trans- 
ferable instruments; (ff' To employ, contract 
with and provide for the remuneration of brok- 
ers, commission agents, underwriters or other 
nersons on any issue of shares, bonds, deben- 
tures, debenture stock or other securities of or 
belonging to the company; (gg) To remuner- 
ate any person for services rendered to the com- 
pany in such manner as the company may deem 
expedient, including, with the sanction of at 
teast two-thirds fm value of the capital stock 
renresented at a general meeting of the share- 
holders of the com called for the purpose 
of considering the subject, the issue and allot- 
ment of shares, bonds, debentures, debenture 
stock or other securities of the company whoHy 
or partly paid up; (bh) To pay out of the 
funds of the company all or any of the ex- 
penses of or incidental to the formation and 
organization, registration and advertising of the 
company or in or about the promotion of the 
company or the conduct of its Qusiness; (ii) 
To invest the moneys of the company not im- 
mediately uired for the business of the com- 
pany in such temporary investments as may 
from time to time be deterniined by the com- 
pany; (jj) To extend the operations of the com- 
pany to any British country, province or colony, 
and to procure the eee to be registered, 
licensed or otherwise recognized therein and to 
exercise or carry on therein all or any of the 
powers, objects or businesses of the company, 
and for such purposes or aay of them to ac- 
quire and hold property of all kinds therein and 
to designate and appoint one or more persons 
therein as a representative or representatives of 
the company with fnll power to act for the 
company in all matters according to the law of 
such British country, province or colony, and to 
accept service for and on behalf of the compan 
of any process or suit; (kk) To do all. suc 
other things as may seem to the company di- 
rectly or indirectly to be incidental or con- 
ducive to or convenient or proper for the ac- 
ecomplishment of the purposes or the attain- 
ment of the objects of the company, or any of 
them, or expedient for the protection or bene- 
fit of the company; (11) To do all or any of the 
above things and all things authorized by the 
lewers patent or supplementary letters patent 
as principals, agen contractors, or otherwise, 
and either alone or conjunction with others. 
The operations of the company to be carried on 
throughout the Dominion of Canada and else- - 
where by the name of “Brunner Mond Canada, 
Limited,” with a capital stock of three million 
dollars, divided into 30,000 shares of one hun- 
aint ar ad tame ie ts Baa ae 
ness 0 e said compan a 
Toronto, in the Province of Ontario. 

Dated at the office of the Secretary ‘tin 
of Canada, this 27th day of September, 
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rapt ios ag panes 


PUBLIC UTILITY 
BONDS 


To yield 614% 
Particulars on request. 


Campbsil, Thompson & Co. 
Investment Bankers 
CANADA LIFE BUILDING, TORONTO 


$100,000 
Town of 


. SUDBURY, ONT. 


To Yield 554% 


Full particulars on request. 


~~ 


C. H. BURGESS & CO. 


Traders Bank Building 
TORORTO 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
EXCHEQUER 67% BONDS 


Due 16 February, 1920. 


Kitchener 


MONEY AND BANKING 


ree ES 


Bank Clearings for the Dominion During the Past Week 
Showed a Gain of 15.5 per cent.—For the Month of 
October the Gain was 27.3 per cent. 


Bank clearing returns made officially 
to THE FINANCIAL POST for the 
week ending November 2nd, showed an 
inerease for the whole Dominion of 
15.5 per cent. as compared with the cor- 
responding period last year. In the 
West, the increase was 2.7 per cent. and 
in the East 26.6 per cent. In the West 
the cities to show the largest gain were 
Medicine Hat 67.3; Lethbridge 42.2; 
Calgary 29.9; Vancouver 21.9; Edmon- 
ton 19.2 and Regina 18.7 per cent. In 
the East Montreal showed a gain of 
29.2; Toronto .29.0; Ottawa 26.3; Hali- 
fax 15.3 and Peterboro, 15.2. per cent. 


For the year to date the gain over the 
same period last year was 40.8 per cent. 


WEEKLY BANK CLEARINGS, 
Eastern Cities. 


Nov. 2, 1916, Change. 
ee eees-B 86,774,279 +$ 19,628,352 
61,433,599 + 13,811,628 
6,058,091 + 1,262,206 
4,477,204 
CaS A 
2,720,780 + 
2,052,572 — 
1,646,136 — 
646,950 — 
582,290 + 


Total, East. ..$166,391,901 +$ 25,020,625 26.6 
Sherbrooke 449,255 


480,481 
Western Cities. 
Nov. 2, 1916. Change. % 


Montreal 
Toronto 
Ottawa 


Halifax 
123,139 
242,352 
97,739 
76,820 


Brantford 
Peterboro .... 


Winnipeg 


prising. The proposition was never 
more clearly » Raaicresnrcer that the sup- 
ply of money at any time bears no fixed 
relation to gold supply, savings deposits, 
and so forth, with which the economist 
is frequently likely to eonnect it. Money 
is more closely related to the demand 
and supply of goods than with any other 
factor. The banker or other lender is, 
in faet, a: purchaser of goods when. 

advances credit, and he only lends his 
money so long as the price and demand 
continue to advance or at least remain 
stationary. The banker ceases to pur- 
chase or lend just as soon as the sup- 
ply of goods overtops demand and prices 
decline. Then we have money stringency. 

It is unlikely during the present war 
that a time will come when supply of 
goods will overtop demand and so result 
in money stringency. The time, of 
course, may come when bankers will 
doubt the ability of the purehaser to 
pay, and the banker will see in that 
situation the prospect of huge quantities 
of goods produced and not delivered, 
which will be much the same as an over- 
supp!y, and should result in money 
stringency. Call money was at 2 per 
eent. in New York, and 90-day money at 
3 to 314. 

In Canada there is no change in the 
money situation beyond a certain flurry 
incidental to crop moving. By reason of 
this, commercial loans and bank note eir- 
eulation are expanding. Howgver, the 
monetary ease that is the feature of the 


THE BANK OF TORONTO 


Dividend No. 141 


Notice is hereby given that a Dividend of Two and Three-quarters 
Per Cent. for the current quarter, being at the rate of Eleven Per 
Cent. per annum upon the Paid-up Capital Stock of the Bank, has this 
day been declared, and that the same will be payable at the Bank and 
its Branches on and after the 1st day of December next, to Share- 
holders of record at the close of business on the 14th day of November 


next. 
By order of the Board, 


THOS. F. HOW, 


The Bank of Toronto, Toronto, 
October 25th, 1916. 


THE 


Home Bank« CaNapA 


General Manager. 


Cranter | O64 


NOTICE OF QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. 

Notice is hereby given that a Dividend at the rate of five per cent. 
(3%) per annum upon the paid-up Capital Stock of this Bank has been 
declared for the three months endiug the 30th November, 19:6, and that 
the same wil! be payable at the Head Office and Branches on and after 
Friday, the 1st December, 1916. The Transfer Books will be closed from 
the 16th November to the 30th November, 1916, both days inciusive. 


By order of the Board, J. 


Toronto, October 25th, 1916. 


COOPER MASON, 
Acting General Manager. 
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$ 57,155,238 —§ 1,815,286 8.1, present banking situation means that 
Business of every 


7,033,394 +  1,262,5 ‘ : : : ‘ 
6,215,149 + Sambaae a? crop financing is of little importance 


2,784,345 + 
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Principal and interest exempt from 
taxes within the Empire. 


“ Full Particulars on Application. 


Toronto Stock Exchange Bldg. 


Phone Adel. 1700-1. 84 Bay St., Toronto 


A. J. PATTISON, JR. & CO. 
Members Standard Stock Exchange 
Orders Executed on ail Exchanges 
alg ee) Bought 


56-58 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO 


NEW 
Dominion of Canada 
* War Loan 
Price on Application 
W. F. MORGAN DEAN 
& CO. 


Ban ot amtton HAMILTON, ONT. 


ERICKSON PERKINS 
& 60. 


Members New York Stook Exchange 


STOCKS 
AND 


Private Wires. 


14 KING STREET WEST 
TORONTO 


1 One of the best AUTHORIZED in- 


vestments for TRUST FUNDS is 
our 


5% DEBENTURE 
Ask for Booklet “About Debentures” 


~ 


» Paid-Up Capital  $2,410,925.31 
Reserve ~ - 685,902.02 
Assets - + 7,426,971.18 


THE GREAT WEST 
PERMANENT LOAN 
COMPANY - = 


TORONTO 


~ 


MacDonald, Bullock & Co. » 


Victoria ........ 
Regina 
Saskatoon ...... 
Moose Jaw ..... 
F. William 
Brandon 
Lethbridge 

N. Westminster. 
Medicine Hat .. 


1,410,646 — 
3,826,886 + 
1,968,028 — 
1,682,599 + 
688,518 + 
718,093 — 
964,148 + 
301,695 + 
671,884 + 


"Petal, West...$ 85,370,618 +$ 2,203,804 2.7! 
Grandetal ..$251,762,519 +$ 33,786,461 15.5 
Year to date>$8,300,557,014+$2,434,118,.912 40.8 


*Returns not received at~time of going to 
press. f 


101,476 6.7 
603,246 
130,776 
196,822 1 
69,286 11.2 
238,913 24.9 
286,001 42.2 
20,901 7.4| 

4 270,207 67.3 
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MONTHLY BANK CLEARINGS. 
Eastern Cities. 


October, 1916. Change. 
+$101,607,870 
68,484,779 
7,682,797 
4,853,153 
2,728,895 
2,916,525 
1,476,405 
1,823,021 
914,250 
698,903 


Montreal 


te 


244,508,727 
25,487,446 
18,€09,949 
17,716,063 
11,231,403 

9,051,682 
8,262,857 
3,511,648 
2,468,871 
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Hamilton 
Quebec 

Halifax 
London 

St. John 
Brantford ..... 
Peterboro 
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Total, East...$696,439,181 +$192,136,59S8 
Sherbrooke 2,390,941 
Kitchener 2,325,392. 
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Western cities. 
October, 1916. Change. 
$210,169,888 +$ 1,157,302 
31,475,214 + 6,878,285 
22,599,898 5,414,423 
9,978,548 2,347,748 
7,005,554 1,256,375 
14,09,993 4,162,218 
. 7,331,370 893,321 
5,691,044 * 862,120 
2,627.000 401,100 
2,729,126 247,524 
3.694.571 1,497,599 
1,283,291 168.006 
2,248,157 780,938 
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Vancouver 
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Edmonton 
Victoria 
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Total, West...$321,528.649 +$ 26,066,979 
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Grand total.$1,017,967,830 +$218,203,577 
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U.S. BANK CLEARINGS. 


Bank clearings in the United States for the 
week ending October 26 aggregate $5,913.263,- 
000, against $6,668.221,000 last week and $4,450,- 
343,000 in this week last year, an increase of 
32.8 per cent. Following are the returns for 
this week and last, with percentages of change 
shown this week as compared with this week 
last year: . 

(000’s omitted) 
Oct. 19 
$4,222.109 

535.487 

353,297 

260.31 

126,32? 

126,883 

96,940 
77.354 
45.310 
68,066 
53.643 | 


Oct. 26 
New York 
Chicago 
Philadelphia .. 
Boston 
St. Louis 
Kansas City . 
San Francise 
Pittsburgh 78.871 
Baltimore 87.940 
Cleveland ae 
Detroit 48.947 
Cincinnati 38.670 
Minneapolis 37,436 
Los Angeles 26,174 
Omaha 30,941 
New Orleans .... 39,472 
Milwaukee 23.255 
Louisville 18,341 
Atlanta 30,427 
St. Paul 7,821 


455.748 
292.500 
217.954 
123.458 
124,114 
75,863 
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37,867 
31,274 
37,018 
36,445 
2h 125 
21,643 
32.144 
16,304 
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MONEY. 

Money rates in New York returned 
this week to the easy levels of severa! 
weeks ago, and the threatened stringeney 
of money failed to develop. The con- 
tinued plethora of money in New York. 
in spite of the tremendous demands of 
the past two years, is one of the phen- 
omena of war that at times appears sur- 


j 


41.190 ! 


440,503 19.2 this year. 


' EXCHANGE, 


The. exchange situation between Can- 
adian points and New York has almost 
ceased to have any interest owing to the 
apparent rut into which rates have got. 
It seems entirely likely that New York 
funds will continue to oscillate close to 
par, at least until the Canadian harvest 
is out of the country. At the end of 
that period, of course, there may be 
some change, ‘but Canadian exports of 
manufactures are reaching such levels 
that they are sufficient to sustain ex- 
change rates. Against our comparatively 
short crop this fall we have to get the 
faé¢t that exports of manufactures this 
fall are four times what they were last 
year. 


BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


The Board of Directors of the Bank of Brit- 
ish North America have appointed O. R. 
Rowley, at present chief inspector, to be sup- 
erintendent of Eastern branches. He succeeds 
Ii. A, Harvey, who retires on a pension at the 
end of this month. 


DOMINION BANK, 


Pte. Arthur George Rutherford, of Toronto, is 
reported to have died of wounds immediately 
after admission to the dressing station on Sep- 
tember 13. He was ledger-keeper in the Do- 
minion Bank, corner Sherbourne and Queen 
Streets, before enlisting, and belonged to St. 
Cuthbert’s choir and football club. He had 
been a year at the front. with a Toronto bat- 
talion of the Second Contingent. 


STANDARD BANK, 


The Standard Bank of Canada announces a 
new stock issue of $500,000 to shareholders of 
record Oct. 18. The new stock will go at 700, 
and makes a total outstanding of $3,500,000 
out of the $5,000,000 authorized. The premium 
on the issne will advance the reserve to $4,- 
500,000. The shares pay 13%, and have been 
quoted around 220. 


STANDARD BANK 


Capt. W. J. Loudon, son of J. 8. Loudon, 
assistant manager of the Standard Bank at 
Toronto, is reported as suffering from wounds 
received on October 21. He was graduated from 
the Royal Military College while the South 
African War was still in progress, and went as 
a lieutenant in the 2nd Canadian Mounted 
Rifles to take part in it. He was wounded at 
the fight at Hartz River. About 18 months ago 
he joined "a regiment of Canadian Mounted 
Rifles at Vancouver for service in the present 
war, and went to the front about four months 
ago. 

Capt. Loudon is by profession a civil engineer 
and has been employed in the construction of 
several lines of railway. He was well knewn 
in sporting circles and at one time played goal 
for the Wellington hockey team. 


. UNION BANK. 

J. G. Geddes of Toronto, has been transferred 
to the Vancouver branch as manager of the 
Union Bank. Philip Vibert, the present man- 
ager, is promoted to be inspector of western 
branches with headquarters in Winnipeg. 


BANK OF COMMERCE 

The regular quarterly dividend of the Cana- 
dian Bank of Commerce at thé rate of 10 per 
cent. per annum and a bonus of 1 per cent. 
has been declared. The dividend of 2% per 
cent. together with the bonus is payable on 
December 1, to holders of record November 15. 

E. L. Kenny, has been appointed manager of 
the branch at Bawlf. * ' 

_ D. Muirhead, assistant manager of the Mexico 
branch, bas been appointed manager of the 
same branch. 

D. C. Munro has been appointed accountant 
of the branch at Kamsack, to succeed C. J. 
Moreau, who has been given a special appoint- 
ment inthe superintendent’s department at 


Winnipeg. 


London Citys Midland 


Bank, Limited 


Head Office: 


5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, 


LONDON, E.C. 


Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund - - 
Deposits - - - 


$23,903,960 
$20,000,000 


kind transacted. 


Bills Collected. 
Bills Bought and Sold. 
Drafts Issued. 
Telegraphic Transfers. 
Letters of Credit. 
Commercial Credits. 
Shipowners’ Freights 

and Disbursements. 


Foreign Branch Office 
and Shp ping Branch: 


8, FINCH LANE, 
' LONDON, E.C. 


SIR EDWARD H. HOLDEN, Bart., Chairman. 


Interest payable 
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Aemilius Jarvis 


London, Eng. 
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Principal and Interest 
Payable New York and Montreal. 


_To Yield 5.157 
AEMILIUS JARVIS & COMPANY 


A. D. Morrow 


JARVIS BUILDING, TORONTO. 
Detroit. 


New York, 
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Osler, Hammond & Nanton 


Investment Brokers, Financial Agents, Etc. 


Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission on Winnipeg, Toronto, 
Montreal, New York and London” England) Exchanges 


REPRESENT : 


Loaning 


Law Union & Rock Insurance Co. 
(Investment Department). 

North of Seotland Canadian Mort- 
‘gage Co., Ltd. 

Dominion of Canada . Investment 
& Debenture Co., Ltd. 

Northern & Dominions Mortgage 
Co., Ltd. 


Osler & Nanton Trust Co. 


Lands 


“Calgary & Edmonton Land Co., 
“Ltd. 

Canada Saskatchewan Land Co., 
Ltd. Psi 

Winnipeg, Western Land Corpora- 
tion, Ltd. | 


. 


Insurance 


Law Union & Rock Insurance Co. 
New York Underwriters’ Ageney. 
Western Assurance Company. 
Queen Insurance Company. 


Northern Assurance Co., Ltd. 


Coal 


Galt Bituminous. _ 
Canadian Anthracite. 
American Hard and Soft. 


Bankhead Briquettes. 


and 


Osler & Nanton Trust Co. 
Corner Main Street and Portage Avenue, - - WINNIPEG 
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ft The Situation at the 
~ Conclusion of the War 


The Effect of the Heavy +2'n Upon the Finances of 
Germany—Canada Will Fina’ it Necessary to 
Accumulate Liquid Resources—Gov- 
ernments Must Not Interfere. 


Post-War Adjustments 


In Canadian Industries 


The Lessons Taught by Conditions Which Followed 
Other Great Wars—Period of Reaction and New 
Prosperity is Rounding Out Canada’s 
Economic Organization. 


SaQk.the investor in industrial securities together with all other loyal Canadian 

~he question ‘‘ will there be in Canada a post-war depression’’ assumes 
major importance. ‘3s not an easy question to answer. There are a very great 
number of factors to consider and net all the facts we must know to answer it 
accurately are yet obtainable. Two opposite yiews have been eurrent. Some 
declare that the purchasing power of the world wili have been deereased especially 


“Invest at Home; 
Buy at Home” 


By the Editor. 


N that period of world-wide readjust- 

ment of economic factors to meet con- 
»* ditions following the conclusion of the 
war, there will be, from all present in- 
a dication. al struggle which | 
wilt involve practicauy au —<—* 
the nations of Europe endeavoring to re-| ~ 
coup themselves for expenditures on their 
stupendous military campaigns by ex-' 
tending trade operations. Then will be | 
the period of conserving to balance what 


By Professur James Mavor, Ph.D., Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Toronto; Author of “The Economic History of Russia,” “Applied Econemics,” etc. 
NY speculation upon the financial situation on the conclusion of peace must 
be based on some hypothesis of the character of the peace. This character 
must lie somewhere between two extremes—the Central Empires will be 
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absolutely victorious or, as we hope, the Entente Powers will completely vanquish is now being lavishly spent. It behooves 
them. If the Central Empires are absolutely victorious, the indemnity which they Canada to shape her national policy to 
will exact from France, Russia, Italy, Japan and the British Empire may be !eft-)+),¢ increase of prodwetion and’ the @% 


to the imagination. 


It is by no means unlikely that in that event the Central | ease of importation. 


In this country 


. eae 7 ~ ¢ . *} lv * 
Empires would also exact enormous indemnities from neutral powers and especially exports can be developed through in- 
from the United States which they regard as having eulpably contributed to the | creased agricultural production while 
prolongation of the war through supplying munitions to the nations of the KEntente greater industrial output means a bene- 


> 


and not to the Central Powers. Under this hypothesis the citizens of every part of | G+ in »eduction of imports in addition to 
the British Empire would be compelled to accept the position of hewers of wood the edbantadée which winy aocrue. by. do 
and drawers of water for the Central European Powers for an indefinite period. velop:ng a foreign market. 

The present military situation forbids a hypothesis of that kind. 


The armies of Germany are gradually 
erumbling on the western front. They 
are caught in a vise, out of whose jaws 
they cannot eseape. The morale of the 
people as well as that of the armies is 
slowly but surely giving way under the 
pressure on land and sea, The process 
of deterioration of morale is necessarily 
slow, beeause the people had been taught 
to believe that their military system was 
strong enough to overcome any possible 
resistance, and the early successes of the 
hammer-like blows delivered in accord- 
ance with earefully prepared plans, ap- 
peared to justify ‘belief in the invinei- 
bility of German arms. The facts and 
the effects of political and military mis- 
ealeulations have evidently been con- 
cealed from the German people, who 
have been constantly encouraged by re- 
ports of suecesses often of a non-mili- 
tary character. It would be folly to dis- 
guise from ourselves the fact that Ger- 
many still remains a strong military 
power; but we need not refrain from 
recognizing that she is much weaker than 
she was, and that every day the propor- 
tion between the effective forces of the 
Allies and those of the enemy increases 
to the advantage of the Allies. 

The Future of Germany. 

The manner in which the war was pro- 
voked and the manner in whieh it has 
been conducted by Germany both pre- 
elude the possibility of the acceptance of 
a compromise on the part of the Entente 
Powers and the military situation being 
as has been described, it is reasonable 
to formulate a hypothesis at least lean- 
ing towards the second extreme, viz., that 
the Central Empires will be decisively 
defeated. In this event it may justifi- 
ably be assumed that the finaneial posi- 
tion of the Central Empires at the close 
of the war must be an exceedingly im- 
portant faetor in the financial situation 
of the world. The financial and indus- 
trial capital of Germany and Austria 
may be found to have been wholly ab- 
sorbed in war loans. In that ease oeeu- 
pation of these countries by interna- 
tional forces, coupled with eompulsory 
produetion on the part of the people and 
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the confiscation of the produets of their 
industry, might be necessary in order to 
enable any indemnity whatever to be ob- 
tained, even an indemnity sufficient to 
compensate for the damage in any one 
of the countries ravaged by Germany. 
On the other hand, such capital may not 
have been wholly absorbed, and the sur- 
render of such of it as may remain, to- 
gether with certain further annual pay- 
ments, might be enforeed without an 
army of oceupation, 


The Terms of Peace. 


It is difficult at the present time to dis- 
cover the extent to which investments in 
foreign countries have been realized by 
Germany, and it is difficult also to ascer- 
tain the extent to which liquid public 
and private funds have been absorbed 
in the war loans. There is no doubt, 
however, that a very large part—prob- 
ably not less than one-half, and prob- 
ably even nearly three-quarters—of ac- 
cumulated public and private funds have 
been already absorbed. From the na- 
tional point of view the gross war debt 
is by no means the net war debt. If we 
take the amount of German holdings of 
foreign securities and the net emission 
of gold from Germany, together with the 
balanee of exports over imports during 
the war, we shall be able to form an ap- 
proximate estimate of the actual cost of 
the war to the German people. If to 
these amounts we add the value of the 
steamships which have been lost by Ger- 
many in the war, or which may be taken 
as part of the indemnity to be exacted. 
together with the value of any other in- 
demnities in kind—eolonies and their 
Governmental establishments, railways 
in Turkey, funds and goods in the hands 
of German agencies abroad, and the like 
which may be seized in partial payment 
of indemnities—we may be able to esti- 
mate the total eost to the nation as a 
whole, provided the terms of peace in- 


‘volved the surrender of these to the 


Entente Powers. If the terms of peace 
involved more, the eost to the nation 
would be so much more. There are, 


however, to be considered the costs with- 
Continued on page 22. 


Under these circumstances it behooves 
the investor to consider his home field for 
investment, not only because of its ad- 
vantages as to returns but from the 
standpoint of national conservation of 
assets and development of production; 
also it behooves him to consume goods of 
domestic production to support eur nat- 
ional industries and to reduce imports 
thereby improving the balance of trade, 
and consequently the exchange situation. 

Considering these conditions THE 
FINANCIAL POST has arranged for 
| the publication of the review of the Can- 
adian industrial situation and forecast 
to be found on the following pages. Con- 
tributions from authorities on economics, 
views of captains of industry and stud- 
ents of industrial problems, and articles 
based upon information gained from the 
best available sources will be found in ad- 
dition to a comprehensive summary of 
conditions—past, present, and prospec- 
tive—relating to leading industries. 


As the war comes to a close much of 
the growing capital now being held by 
the average investor — as indicated for 
example by bank deposits—will seek a 
field of investment where there will be 
larger returns than bank interest and 
where reasonable security is offered. Be- 
fore the end of the conflict there will be 
many investors seeking to place at least 
a portion of their funds in securities 
liable to a minimum of readjustment 
with the change to peace conditions. To 
these investors we commend a careful 
consideration of the Canadian industrial 
field to which the information given in 
this issue should prove a valuable quide. 


the purchasing power of the combatants and more particularly the defeated. nations 
—and that as a result Europe will dump the products of her industry in America 
ane the war. This would bring a prolonged and servere depression for America, 
including Canada, they think. Others hold that as soon as peace is declared there 
will be an extraordinary demand for labor to replace the waste and: the destruction 


that will take place before the war is over. 


A middle ground is taken by others, 


'for instance, Lloyd George, who in a speech two years ago, declared that there 
| would be a period of readjustment in Europe after the war cecasioning enormous 
| demands on the manufacturing resources of America. This would give American 
| industry four or five extra years of prosperity. Thereafter, according to his opinion, 
the world would face the most serious industrial condition with which it has ever 


| been confronted. 


As a matter of faci, it were probably 


the wiser course not to hold to any opin- 
ion too rigidly or to assume that Lloyd 


George or others are quite decided. THE 


FINANCIAL POST bespeaks the char- 


ity of the reader toward the tentative 
Opinions expressed in this number. 
What Is a Depression? 

Economie crises are of two kinds—in- 
dustrial and financial. The two are 
closely related. Industrial depressions 
cover whole countries or several coun- 
tries, and usually take years to run their 
course. Financial crises, or panics, af- 
feeting the banking and commerce, usu- 
ally appear just before a depression or 
at the height of a period of prosperity, 
and are over in a few weeks. Both of 
them appear with a certain regularity. 
Whether war has anything definite to 
do with them or not, those before the 
Civil War in the United States appeared 
in 1818, 1825, 1837, 1847, and 1857; those 
afterward appeared in 1873, 1883, 1893, 
1903, and in Canada in 1913. 

The causes of industrial depressions 
are to be found chiefly in the facility 
with which the industrial machine since 
the industrial revolution gets out of 
shape and especially at times when ra- 
pid changes are taking place. For in- 
stance, too much capital may be invest- 
ed in railways in a new country; too 
much attention may be devoted to some 
new industry, like automobile manufac- 
turing. In contrast with industries in 
which there is apt to be under-produe- 
tion, the possibility of an over-develop- 
ment (there can never be over-produc- 
tion in general) is especially great in 
those industries which supply the raw 
materials that are used as fixed capital 
(e.g., machinery and buildings). These 
industries are farthest away from the 
final test of eeonomie soundness, the ul- 
timate consumer. The iron and steel in- 
dustry is especially subjeet to the temp- 
tations of over-production and conse- 
quently it is called the barometer of 
business. Similarly, industries supply- 
ing timber and stone are important. 

In a general way, one may say that 


an industrial depression is the inevi- 
table consequence of an adjustment of 
industry in the form of the lagging of 
|some industry, such as _ agriculture 
(which in a country like Canada chiefly 
| affects the country’s purchasing power), 
— the over-development of another, 
such as iron and steel. During a de- 
‘pression the economic machinery acts 
haltingly. Dealers do not buy normal 
supplies because they are uncertain of 
the future. The manufacturer euts 
down production, workmen are unem- 
ployed, and they in turn cannot buy 
heavily. The period of erisis that may 
be severe for a few weeks leads to a long 
period of ‘hesitancy and poor business. 
How long the period lasts depends on 
the extent of the maladjustment. If 
too many steej mills have been built, 
that industry will lag until the poorest 
have been abandoned or consumption of 
iron and steel has eaught up. 

A great deal depends, too, on the 
spirit of the country; confidence in the 
future and determination to pull the 
country through suecessfully. It some- 
times takes only a very little thing to 
start a revival of trade. Just a little 
thing in itself, like the failure of a bank, 
serves to prick the bubble of over-ex- 
pansion of credit. 

Pinancial Panics. 

A period of prosperity is usually a 
period of high prices, and eonversely low 
prices usually attend a panie and de- 
pression. A rapid decline in prices and 
finaneial panie go hand in hand. ‘If 
hanks have loaned on goods that are at 
high priees, and if those prices rapidly 
fall, there is rapid liquidation with much 
loss to the business community. Of 
course, prices may fall without bringing 
@ crisis, provided the decline is made 
slowly in the course of the general de- 
ame in cost of production due to: the 
wmprovement in methods of production. 
| But other things being equal, a period 
i rising prices usually attends the re- 
turn to prosperity. Another interesting 
| point in connection with financial panies 
’ Continued on page 22. 
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Conflict is Rather Having effect of Postponing Saving Than 
Using up Previous Capital Accumulations—Indebtedness 


of Europe to America and of Continental Allies to Great 


Canada’s Post-War Supply of Capital Nrcersciem Sn 


THE FINANCIAL POST OF CANADA 


;neglected during the war*, and there may 


is especially true of capital goods like 
| buildings the life of whieh is long and 
lthe rate of depreciation low but on ma- 
chinery, especially machinery that can 
be used to turn out war orders there 


Britain—Outlook for the Dominion’s Share of the Available | has been little temptation to neglect 


Supply is Good — An Extra Effort to Save is Necessary. 


Donald, Ph.D., Department of Econ omics, McMaster University, Author of “Cana- 
dian Tron and Steel Industry,” “Cgnadian Financial Problems,” ete. 


By W. 4. 


capital supply and what will be interest rates aiter the war?’’ F. W. Hi:st,) usual, but the change in the rate is saved the kind of eapital goods that|are concerned. 


} maintenance. Of course the central 
powers are more apt than the Entente 
Allies to live on their old capital. It 


;must be apparent then that the actual 
|destruetion of what we had saved be- 
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truction of the goods that we would haye 
saved to assist us in production had the 
war not oceurred. We are not living op 
the past, nor is the world at large liy. 
ing on the future. The world is using 
up what goods it can produce day by 
day for the use of the belligerent coun- 
tries in Europe. We will be in the next 
half century poorer than we would have 
been but not poorer than we were. We 
will not have the capital goods that we 
might have had, had not iron and steel, 


copper and nickel, wool and food, leather 
and every other article used in this war 


This means that for the 


os are two prevalent attitudes toward the question, **What will be our have been used up a little faster than fore the war is not great. We had not, been wasted, so far as future generations 


formerly editor of the Heonomist, 


views led to his retirement, holds that should the war continue much longer, there | towns and buildings has been avoided as 
will be little or no capital for new enterprises in the world and the demand for | 


capital for reconstruction purposes will inevitably lead to high interest rates and 
a long period of post-war depression the world over. 


stance, Sir George Paish, point out that 


of capital is being destroyed; that shortly after the war, there will be severe 


international competition in trade; that 


and will thus release capital for investment elsewhere; that there will be low prices 


for capital goods, low interest rates, and, after a brief period of depressing readjust- 
nent, a long period of economic development possibly without return to that high 
regarded 
‘ Let us examine the merits of these two theories and the bearing they may have on 


level of prices which people have 


Canada’s future demands for capital. 


It is important at the outset that 
we should understand thoroughly what 
‘‘eapital’’ is. It would save the cur- 


rent reader much misunderstanding if, 


| Italy 95,000 


all economists would use the 

‘*eapital goods’ or ‘* production goods"? | 
rather than ‘*‘eapital’’ in this connec-: 
It is so easy to confuse the term | 
| 


tion. 


‘capital’ with the term ‘‘money’’ or 


with the common word ‘‘e¢old’’ and it | 


is customary for the layman, and even}! 


financial journals and economists to} 


speak as if this war were destroying a 
great deal of wealth in the form of 

! 
gold. Doubtless a great deal of wealth 
is being destroyed at the present time, 


> > . . ' 
but as a matter of fact no gold is being | 





destroyed exeept by such accidents as 
the sinking of the Luisitania. In fact | 


thanks’ to gold in | 
South Africa and elsewhe e, we prob-} 


ably now have more got mm the world, 
Even | 


production of 


—— 
than when the 
if the 
that 
for Professor Irving Fisher of Yale | 


war 


destroy 


began. 
our 
calamity | 


war did gold | 


might not be a 


has pretty well convinced us that we| 
have too much gold and that what we 
need most is more of the goods that gold | 
will buy. 

The capital goods of the world in- 


clude all those commodities which are| 
used not for immediate consumption but | 
to assist in the production of a larger | 
supply of goods to consume. These | 
goods include: | 

1.—Our stock of buildings, machinery, | 
railways, roads, canals, ships, and all 
other kinds of reproducible stocks. 

2.—All live stock, raw materials and| 
manufactured articles on hand in ware- 
houses, stores, ete., but not yet 1a the 
hands of the final consumer. 

3.—All our gold and silver coins aad 
bullion. 

‘4.—Our lands and mines, fisheries and | 
forests; in other words our natural re-| 
sources, | 

To this may be added by each nation 
the net debt owed by foreign nations or 
individuals to individuals within 
country or the state itself together with 
all property owned in foreign countries. 
These are an asset to the owning and| 
a liability to the owing country but | 
neither an asset nor a liability to the! 
world at large. . 

Finally by slightly stretching the con- | 
ception of the term we may inelude in 
the world’s or a country’s capital all 
the skill, energy, and discipline, in 
short, the capital value of the productive | 
capacity of the working force of the | 
world or that nation. 

It might not be amiss at this point to 
make it clear that the world’s income} 
consists of all articles and services eur- 
rently produced in the unit of time and 
that a country’s income is the eurrent 
production plus its earnings from other | 
nations for such services as freight and 
banking together with revenue from 
foreign investments minus similar | 
earnings or revenue due other countries. | 

It has been estimated that the real | 
wealth of the world is equal to about | 
four years’ production: of houses, the 
value is of course much more; of goods 
and clothing the value is much less; of | 
the implements of trade, manufacture 
and transportation, the value is about 
equal to four years production. It has 
also been estimated that the wealth, and 
income of the following countries was 
as follows at the outbreak of war: 


The destruction of ,could be used for useless war purposes. 
In order to clinch this argument it is 


much as possible, especially by the worth considering in what respects or in 


Allies. Russia has lost but little in this What directions our capital supply has 
way; Germany, Austria Hungary, Tur- been inereased. Many factories have 
key and Bulgaria nothing; England’s been built from the ground up—for war 
Zeppelin losses are not worth mention- Purposes. These will be more or less 
ing, and the extent of devastation of “Sable after the war though we 


Bei, Serbia, and a wealthy section Should not be too optimistic 


North Eastern France should not be Port. : 
exavgerated in this conection for we, Worn out, rebuilt and used again. As 


have been shocked not so mueh by the 


whose pessimistic and therefore pacific | scarcely appreciable. 


Other economists, for in- 
very little of the world’s aceumulation 


Europe will begin to pay off her debts, 


as the eoneomitant of prosperity. 


pleted some railways; Russia has built 
new railways and harbors and 


ordinary skill of the Germans in singling 


out the most beautiful eathedrals. The 
Germans have preserved the steel mills factories. Indeed it may be_ that 
Jand every thing of economie value for Russia’s eapital accumulations during 
their own uses. On the seas many ships the war have assumed undreamed of pro- 


have been destroyed by submarines and Portions. Tn any case she has aceumu- 
mines, but the feverish activity in ship- !ated the surplus of her wheat erops of 


building has probably more than replaced 
the losses. So farasthe destruction of . ; doubt that the 
2.00../the navies is concerned who will deny im™¢rease of capital goods in neutral and 


that such would pave the way for a "ou-belligerent countries has been con- 


[decrease in the demand for eapital for Siderable. Is it unreasonable to assume 
123,750 atmaments. Doubtless the world’s that the eapital supply of the world in 

War Wastage Small stocks of wool. copper, nickel, market- |! forms other than men is almost if not 

It is of course difficult to know exact-| able wheat and other goods, for which, ¢™tirely equal to our pre-war >supply ? 


lv | at v ] " f » reg Q ® Vy a re } 
W rd : “ Ih 7 ae “ 7. jthere has heen an extraordinary current’ !t may even exceed it. 
or aS acetue y 4@ aS y nV: . : 5 

md has actually heen destroyed by idemand, have deelined. True the main- 


’ . v . , ° our > = . 
the war. Certainly very little gold has tenanee of old plants may be somewhat | 
been destroyed: less than has been pro-| 
duced. Some of our natural resources! 
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Country 
United 
France 
Russia ... 


Kingdom 


13,770 
263,73 , = > 
3, 50 There is of course no 
80,000 


45,000 
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Germany 
Austria-Hungary , 


Turkey and Bulgaria 
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_!then not the @estrection of our pre-war 
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forward and reverse. Auto-Lite Two Unit Electric 
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Much machinery has been built,! 


| 


Postponement of Accumulation »” 


The quality of the Chevrolet appeals 
to people of wealth—the price permits 
ownership for those of moderate means. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR CO ft 


Send for Lietrature. See the Chevrolet Dealer. 


time being the works of construction of 
every kind in many lands are suspended 
or checked and that little provision is 
being made for the world’s increasing 
needs in future years. 

How’ much more might have. been 
saved one can estimate roughly by add- 
ing up all the war expenditures of all 
the warring nations during the war per. 
iod. One must admit, however, that, in 


: : | all probability, not all of this would have 
we have already seen, we have increased | been saved. 


destruction of factories as by the extra-|°¥" shipping tonnage; Canada has com-| 


The cost of feeding and 
clothing the armies may for the most 
part be deducted for the men would 
have been clothed and fed as civilians. 
One must estimate similarly with many 
other things. Furthermore it is probable 


that the world has turned itself to pro- 


| duetion with greater energy than ever 
1914, 1915, and 1916 and this is capital. | 


before and that it has produced more 
than it might have. Fewer’ servants 
have been employed; fewer persons have 


been unemployed or half idle; thrift 


propaganda has stimulated saving; more 
women are at work; thanks to high 
prices the salaried classes have economy 


forced upon them; and by reageim of fta- 


ation and patriotic gifts and subserip. 
lions--*-"3¥ loans our net total available 


‘ : 

or spendine on the war has probably 
been than the aecumulation of 
capital have been had the war 
not occurred. The tear drops that eome 


greater 
would 
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BANKS and INDUSTRIES 


SIR FREDERICK WILLIAMS-TAYLOR 


when we think of how much our capital 
supply might have been increased and 
how much better of the world might 
have been should not be too large. 


National Indebtedness 
While the wealth of the world may 
be no less than before the war, the 


6b. we 9? ’ . ° 

gue = most of the belligerent ‘‘Immigration and salvation are | gether to develop and build up industrial 
countries may be less and the capital’ synonymous words so far as Canada is | Canada. 
of neutral countries more. Russia 18] coneerned,’’ said Sir Frederick Wil- ‘*It is said that radical changes will 
undoubtedly becoming indebted to Bri-||;ams-Taylor, general manager of the | occur in our industrial system. Is it not 
tain, to France and to America, France} Bank of Montreal, to THE FINANCIAL | conceivable that a reflection of this eon- 
Italy and Serbia are being assisted by| POST, in answer to a question as to the | dition will occur in the banking sys- 
the United Kingdom and the United) outlook in Canada after the war. tem?’’? THE POST asked. 
Kingdom in turn is borrowing abroad or| ‘But what is the outlook for Can-| ‘‘I can see no radical change nor the 
exchanging securities of foreign coun-|adian industries in relation to an ex-|need for it. Our ultimate destiny as a 
tries for war supplies. When Russia| tension of banking facilities to eare for | nation depends primarily upon agrieul- 
borrows outside of her own borders she| the increased export and domestic trade | ture, and that in turn wpon immigration 
is that much poorer; similarly, when|that is anticipated?’’ was asked. and not upon a rearrangement of exist- 
Britain exchanges securities for war| ‘‘The industrial situation in myj]ing relations between the banks and 
munitions which she uses up immediate-| opinion will look after itself, for our | manufacturers.’ 

lv. But when Britain raises within her} merchants and manufacturers are wiae} Montreal, 7th October, 1916. 

own borders funds for her Allies she is|}awake. As for the banks of Canada, 
that much wealthier and when she sells| they have from the first extended as 
her own war loan bonds within her own|#mple facilities to the industries of the EK. C. Pratt, general manager of the 
borders she is neither poorer nor richer,| country, as is customary in any other Molson’s Bank, said, in reference to 
those who subseribe to the loan are|country in the world. In fact, our banks |after the war conditions: ‘‘Competition 
richer while the government is poorer. assisted by section 88 of the Bank Act | is much too keen amongst bankers to per- 

It is diflicult indeed to state the ease} ave done more than other banking sys- | mit of our industries suffering from any 

in figures. The central powers are not| tems in this respect. Single Canadian lack of attention at the hands of the 
borrowing heavily in America; they banks make advances to their eustomers bankers. This and other faetors aided 
can’t; they have to live within them- that even in the United States would] in causing an over-extension of facili- 
selves for the greater part, the United] divided amongst a number of institu- | ties to manufacturers in the past, so that 
States has, however, absorbed $830,000,-| 202* I think the ¢ anadian banks have |the present prosperity was needed to 
000 of war loans of the Allies, payable in done more than everything else put to-"enable them to get into good shape. 
forty years or less. It is said that on 

August 11, 1916, foreign governments they are going to ship capital goods America will provide America with a 
owed the United States over $1,250,000,- thereto. good deal of capital to invest or rein- 
000 in credits. Moreover, Great Britain The world’s capital supply has not ; vest. 

has mobilized and sent back to America| been decreased. A great effort will he Canada’s Share. 

large volumes of foreign securities chief- made to make up for the postponement Canada’s supply of capital for de- 
ly American, but it is said that she ean|Of the aceumulation of capital; but | velopment after the war is going to de- 
mobolize and send back only a small| America will be wealthy, wealthier than! pend upon a variety of considerations. 


Mr. Pratt on Situation. 


part of them. As she insists rightly on Europe and Europe’s effort to pay offi In the first place how much capital do‘eign securities, 


maintaining her gold currency standard, “ eee Secs cepa a aca 


she cannot pay for her munitions with = 7 : saad 
“1 


ica. Any other course would be unwise 
else the foreign exchanges would go 
against her and the eost of munitions OS aT 
would be unduly high. There is no doubt = —_————_—$— 
that the belligerent countries will be 
deeply indebted to America when the 
war is over and the longer the war lasts 
the more Europe will owe; the less 
wealthy Europe will be and the more 
capital the United States will have. 
One must reeognize at this point how- 
ever that the war is reducing our labor 
supply. The capital value of a great 
fund of productive capacity is being lost 
How many of the 20,000,000 of men en- 
gaged in the confliet will be killed out 
right, how many will be partially and 
how many wholly ineapacitated no one 
dares yet to even suggest. This is the 
real tragedy of the war and it has some 
econonie significance. When we consider 
the future demands for capital this far- 
tor will have to be considered and again 
when we consider the capacity of the 
world to renew the aceumulation of 
capital and even to catch up on what 
might have been saved the wastage of 
war in human life will again be a fae- 
tor to inelude in our ealeulations. 


Post War Accumulation of Capital. 

Once the war is over the normal ac- 
cumulation of eapital will begin again. 
Indeed the normal accumulation may be 
The pressure which England 
has put upon her producers may be con- 
tinued, at all events high taxes and the 
effort to pay off the war debt will lead 
to inereased production. The world at 
large is more efficient than ever before; 
there is less luxury, and less idleness; 
more women will continue to be em- 
ploved; all of us are and will be more 
hardworking; high prices for food pro- 
ducts have extended agriculture, and 
high prices for mineral products have 
stimulated mining. The drink bill has 
been abolished in some countries and 
vreatly reduced in many, thanks chiefly 
valuations the 


gold hence she has to raise loans in Amer- 
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ALTHOUGH UNCHANG 


OW in their third season of suc- 
cessful performance McLaughlin 
Six-Cylinder pleasure cars have won 
and are holding, among Canadians, 
an enviable reputation for Power, 


Efficiency, Comfort and Beauty. 


Designed and constructed in Canada 
by Canadians for Canadian motorists, 
McLaughlin motor cars give better 
satisfaction under Canadian climatic 
and highway conditions than the 
average automobile. 


exceeded. 


OSHAWA, 


to the new moral 
issues of the war have taught. On the 
other hand we may have’ many 
idle or semi-idle and incapacitated 
soldiers to keep and, though we 
hope not. new armaments and armies 
to maintain, All things considered we 
should have a fair chance to completely 
overtake the postponement of the 
world’s accumulation of eapital in the 
course of fifty vears--even less, 
It this needs a last elinching argu- 
ment let me repeat from Reginald Me- a 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer, ei 

Britain’s Taxes (without the 5 Model D. 45 Special—an elegant 
profits tax) are 
pav the whole of her peace expenditure, 
the interest on her national debt in forty 
vears or less and vet have a surplus,”’ 
Great Britain, and to seme extent the 
belligerent nations are going to 
To do so eiti- 


Kenna, 
**Great 


eXCess sufficient to " 2 


ot he 
pay off their war debts. 
venus are going to save capital goods as 
they never saved before, and when they 
wav off those debts to foreign countries 
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we need and how soon shal! we need it ? 


There is not the least doubt that Can- 
ada is going to absorb great volumes of 
capital within the country; yet it is al- 
most universally recognized now that in 
the departments of transportation, 
commerce, manufacturing and city de- 
velopment, Canada had got ten years 
ahead of her normal growth one or two 
years before war broke out. Four years 
of that decade have gone now, some 
think that Canada’s construction work 
is adequate for a much longer period 
than that. That may be true of some 
things but not generally. Canada ean 
use a good deal of capital. Please com- 
pare her industrial and railway develop- 
ment with that of the United States. 

Something is going to depend too on 
the demand elsewhere; for the purposes 
of reconstruction in Europe, for Russian 
development (Russian with her popula- 
tion of 175,000,000, 80 per cent. on the 
land) for the development of Turkey 
and the near east; and last but not least 
for the development of Africa. Europe 
too will wish to make many improve- 
ments in her urban life. 

All of these demands, 
should not be over-emphasised. The 
world’s population will be less for a 
time at least. The present productive 
capacity of industry can afford to lag a 
little on capital, especially in those 
countries the male population of whieh 
has been devastated by war. 


however, 


Canada has a special advantage; she 
has participated inthe war and any favors 
of a non-economic eharacter are apt to 
be hers. Besides the United States has 
become Canada’s war banker and is apt 
to be partial to Canadian investments 
now that she ean afford to purchase for- 


When 


Europe pro- 
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vides America with funds to reinvest 

America is going to be more than ever 

in a mood to loan to her next door - 
neighbor. If there is an increase in in- 

terest rates after the war, that increase 

will be in Europe which has hitherto 

enjoyed lower rates than has America. 

America may actually be favored by a 

reduction of interest rates. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR. 
Glasgow Will Combine With Big Exhibi- 
tion in London. 

The third British Industries Fair or- 
ganized by the Board of Trade will be 
held in London from February 26 till 
Mareh 9, and at their request the Cor- 
poration of Glasgow have decided to hold 
their British Industries Fair at the same 
time, certain trades being allocated and 
confined to each centre. The Board of 
Trade have undertaken to bring the Glas- 
vow Fair to the notice of oversea buyers 
through H.M. Consuls and Trade Com- 
missioners at the same time as announce- 
ments regarding the London British In- 
dustries Fair are issued. At Glasgow, tex- 
tiles, boots and shoes, foodstuffs, and 
domestie chemical products manufaetur- 
ed in this country will be shown. 


PLASTER QUARRIES LIMITED. 
New Company Will Share in Industry in 
Which Canada Leads. 

The recent flotation of the bond issue 
of Plaster Quarries, Ltd., in Montreal 
establishes that company as one of the 
20 odd concerns engaged in the mining 
and marketing of gypsum in Canada. 
This company is the largest producer of 
the product which is largely absorbed by 
the United States for use in the manu- 
facture of plaster of paris. In 1912 the 
| Canadian production amounted to 549,- 
856 tons. 
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ED IN GENERAL DESIGN 


HE mechanism and comfort of 
Sixes—Canada’s 
Standard Cars—make them the in- 


variable choice of men and women 


McLaughlin 


who drive for pleasure. 


With abundant power—vibration- 
less, flexible and easily controlled—the 
man or woman at the wheel can en- 
joy all the pleasures of motoring to 


the full without anxiety. 


McLaughlin Sixes are dependable 


cars and are SAFE cars to operate. 


THE McLAUGHLIN MOTOR CAR CO.,, LIMITED 


ONTARIO 


five-passenger Touring Car with 


special body appointments and refinements, $1520, /. 0. 6. Oshawa 
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A COMPANY THAT IS 


LOOKING AHEAD i | 


4 OTWITHSTANDING its very heavy present business, the Dom- 


; 


inion Steel Foundry Company, Limited, is looking ahead and is 


planning to secure at least its share of the after-the-war trade. 


It is the Dominion Steel Foundry Company’s policy to avoid the 
serious competition which may follow the war by taking up the 
manufacture of lines not now produced in Canada. 


At the present time the Company’s casting and shell tonnage is running 7000 per 
month. By January this will be increased by almost 50% to 10,000 tons per 


month. 


A Rolling Mill, small at first, is being installed, and after the war the Company will 
specialize on high-grade rolled steel products, such as plow-share steel, automobile axle 
steel, shafting steel for cold drawing, and other high-class rolled products not now made 


in Canada. 


The Company will specialize also on steel wheel blanks and axles for the railroad trade. 


War Basis 


The Plant is equipped with the best type of Acid Open 
Hearth Steel Melting Furnaces, the same as are used 
in England for producing the highest grade of armor- 
piercing shells. and gun-forging steel. The Company 
now cast this steel into 6” and 9.2” ingots for forging 
sizes; and cutting it off ready to be pierced in the 
forging presses. They have forging presses and heat- 
treating furnaces now in operation which are cap- 
able of making howitzer gun forgings up to 6". The 
plant includes also a 0 rolling mill, equipped for 
rolling steel for 3%, 4.5 Adapters or 6” shells. The 
equipment provides for manufacturing 9.2 and 6” shell 
forgings and 9.2 Adapters from their own steel. 


The capacity will be: 

1000 Adapters daily. 

1000 9.2 Forgings daily. 
2000 6 inch Forgings daily. 


At the present time 500 shrapnel and 250 4, 4.5"; 5” 
Adapters are being machined daily. 


A Story of 


It is an important point that the plant is self-contained. The works have been 
planned and constructed with the one point in view—efficiency in production. 


Unusual 
Development 


The progress of the Dominion Steel Foundry Co. has been one of the outstand- 
ing features in the Canadian industrial field. The view of the company’s plant 
shown below, was made in 1913, and in the three years that have elapsed the 
buildings have been more than doubled in size. The foundry is now 160 x 460 
fect, and the finishing building is 60 x 460, with a large addition about to be 
constructed. The plans for future development, outlined above, will mean a 
further development of the already splendidly-equipped plant. 


Peace Basis 


The Plant is equipped for manufacturing steel castings 
of all sizes and descriptions. It is partially equipped 
for making cast steel bolsters, cast steel side frames 
and east steel couplers for ear work. When this equip- 
ment has been completed the production will go for- 
ward in the most economical manner. Also, when the 
present plans of the Company with regard to new 
equipment have been carried out, it will be possible to 
make special ingots for heavy forgings and to produce 
all the ingot pieces for the Rolling Mills and Forging 
Shops of the Company. The production of the plant 
will include forgings of all kinds; forged steel axles; 
forged steel wheels. All the additions and improve- 
ments for war munition work were made with the idea 
of converting them later for purposes of commercial 
manufacturing at a minimum of expense. The plans 
of the Company include the making of plow-share 
steel. The manufacture of any roll steel products 
which ean ke made in the 20” mill and not come in com- 
petition with other steel manufacturers is also under 
consideration. The equipment is complete for melt 
ing with the Acid Open Hearth process. After the war, 
if it is found expedient, one or two furnaces will be 
relined for basic steel. This would make it possible 
to use a cheaper grade of raw material to meet com- 
petition on the lower grades of steel. Another plan 
under consideration is the installation of one or more 
electric furnaces for high-grade and alloy steel basings. 


—Photo by I:ternational Press. 
C. W. SHERMAN, Esq. 


President and General Manager, Dominion Steel Foundry 
. Company, Limited. 


Mr. Sherman is one of the most thoroughly informed steel 
men in Canadi. He started in with the Illinois Steel Company, 
Chicago, as a boy of seventeen, and a life-long experience in 
the business is the cause of his present.capability as head of 
the Dominion Steel Foundry Co. 
rm . . . . 

Phe various steps by which he climbed to his present 
position included the general managerzhip of the 
Pressed Steel Car Co., and Central Car Wheel Co., 
Pittsburg; General Manager and Director for eight 
years of Pratt & Letchworth Co., Buffalo, N.Y. He 
organized and financed the Dominion Steel Foundry 
Co., becoming president in 1912. 

While a comparatively new figure in the front rank 
of Canadian industrial life, Mr. Sherman has 
already won recognition for his thorough mastery of 
the problems of steel production and marketing. 


Steel Castings 
For All Purposes 


The excellence of manufacturing facili- 
ties have been a strong factor in keep- 
ing overhead expenses low; and, as a 
result, the company will be in a strong 
position after the war. 

The casting shown in the illustration is 
an ordinary product of the Dominion 
Steel Foundry, machined and bent cold 
without fracture or other damage to 
the casting. It exemplifies the high 
quality and serviceability of Dominion 
Steel Foundry castings for machine 
parts and for general purposes. - 


Shell Forging Manufacturers 


The Dominion Steel Foundry Co. is 
specializing in Castings for Diesand Die 
Holders, and is in a position to make 
prompt delivery. Send us your next order. 


Dominion Steel 


Foundry Company 


Limited 
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e Province of Ontario 
The Industrial Centre 


The Province of Ontario has over one-third of the total 
population of Canada and supplies over 45% of the total 
anual production of the Dominion, as follows: 
Ontario. All Canada. 

Value of Farm Products. $350,000,000 $ 865,000,000 
Value of Mineral Output — 52,000,000 128,500,000 
Value of Timber Output. 50,000,000 200,000,000 
Value of Manufactured . 

Products 700,000,000 1,800,009,000 


Total #1 .152.000,000 $2.493,500,000 


THE PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS, TURONTO 


The Cabinet 


Lieut.4iovernor: His Honor Lieut.-Colonel Sir John Hendrie, 

KC.G., C.V.0. 
President of Council and Premier - HON, W. H. HEARST 
Attorney-General . - - - Hon. I. B. Lucas 
Treasurer - - - Hon, T. W. MeGarry 
Secretary and Registrar . - Hon. W. J. Hanna 
Minister of Education - Hon, R. A. Pyne, M.D., LL.D. 
Minister of Agriculture - - - Hon. J. S. Duff 
Minister of Public Works - ion. F. G. Macdiarmid 
Mipister of Lands and Mines lion. G. H. Ferguson 
Without Portfolio - - - Hon. R, F. Preston 
Chairman of the Temiskaming and : 

Northern Railway Commission - L. Englehart, Esq. 


Ontario’s Population 


An asset of prime value is the character of the population of the 
province—practically a homogeneous people, and mainly of British 
origin, speaking the English tongue; notable for industrious habits 
and* progressive spirit. 


In Western Ontario, called the Western Peninsula—that district 
lving westward from Toronto, bounded by the waters of Lakes 
Ontario, Erie, St. Clair, Huron and the Georgian Bay, is the great 
industria! region of Canada. Here settlement is compact and dense. 
Here railways form a great network of communication with ports 
and markets. Here the remarkable Hydro-Electrie System has 
reached its greatest development. Here farmers are most 
prosperous, 


Ontario’s Great Hydro- 
Electric System 


The Hggbro-Electric Commission was formed in 1906 by the Ontario 
Legislature to undertake the generation and distribution of elec- 
trical energy at cost to the Municipalities in Ontario. The Com- 
mission now supplies approximately 120 municipalities and operates 
approximately 2,000 miles of transmission line. The Province has 
advaneed to the Commission $12,490,712.08, 


It is, of course, a Government-owned and operated enterprise, and 
in the few years of its history has achieved remarkable success. 
While the water-power necessary to produce current is developed 
at various points, the principal source of electric energy is the 
Falls of Niagara. All told upwards of 500 miles of 110,000-volt 
power lines, and 1,250 miles of lower tension lines (44,000 volts 
or less) have been constructed and are under operation. The 
rates charged to municipalities, industries and other consumers are 
from ¢15 per h.p. per year upwards, according to the amount used. 
The ability to provide cheap electric power in districts well sup- 
plied with distributing and other manufacturing facilities, has 
given manufacturing in Ontario a great fillip. Not the least inter- 
esting and significant fact in this connection is the steady inflow 
of American eapital into Ontario for the purpose of erecting 
Canadian branch plants, tly better to take care of trade already 
established. Between 400 and 500 American manufacturers have 
branch factories in Ontario. 


of Canada 


Cash and Debenture Assets of the Province 
as at October 31, 1915, $40,042,483.20 


Public Buildings and Lands, - $20,349,356.29 
Other Estimated Assets, - - $475,250,000.00 


Total Assets as at 


October 31, 1915, $535,641,839.49 


Ontario’s 


Strong Financial Position 
ASSETS 


3lst October, 1915 


Sinking Funds, Balances in hands of Banks and Dominion Govern- 
ment, Railways, Hydro-Electrie Properties, ete. $ 41,042,483 
Government Buildings and Lands connected therewith 20,349,356 
Agricultural, Mineral, Timber Properties and water powers, owned by 
the Province (estimated ) 475,350,000 
—_——  $536,741,839 


Total Funded Debt $ 50,389,366 
Indirect Liabilities, Guarantee (fully secured) 10,345,847 
——_———— 60,735,213 
Annual Revenue $12,975,732 
Assessed Value of Taxable Property in Ontario $2,000,000,000 
Area, 407,252 square miles. Population, 2,750,000 


Ontario in Industry 


In Manufactures Ontario produces more than 
half of all the manufactured products of 
Canada, the figures being 


Ontario | Canada 
$700,000,000 $1,300,000,000 


One Million Dollars Daily from Ontario’s Farms! 


Ontario’s agricultural production on an average of several years’ returns, approximates $365,000,000, 
or at the rate of $1,000,000 a day. This estimate is made up as follows: 


Field Crops _... ” $199,000,000 


Dairy Products 36,000,000 
Fruit 26,100,000 


Tobacco 2,000,000 
Live Stock 93,000,000 
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| pebitionl considerations and partly by | absorbed by the Governments, and eapi- 


TS 


he Situation at the 
Conclusion of the Warr ese neutra!s would be very 


Continued from page 17. 
in the nation in respect to the absorption) 
for war purposes of public and private 


funds. Costs of this kind affeet indivi- 


duals and groups of individua’s, and af- 
feet also the Government; but they do 
not affect the nation as a whole in its 
relation to other nations, excepting in 
so far as they diminish alike the power 
of production and that of consumption 
of goods exported and imported. The 
magnitude of these costs, however, must 
be so great that not only is this diminu- 
tion inevitable, but the waole of the fin- 
ances, both publie and private, must be 
thrown imto confusion. This confusion 
must be greatly increased on account— 
first, of the excessive issues of paper 
money, and second, of the method by 
which the suecessive war loans have been 
raised. The full effect of the first wi!l 
not appear until Germany comes again 
into commercial relations with the rest 
of the world. The second cause of the 
inerease of the financial confusion is op- 
erative even now. The method employed. 
in raising war loans consisted in indue- 
ing or compelling people who had pro- 
perty in land or securities to borrow 
upon these and to invest the loan in war 
loan stock, then to borrow upon that 
stock, invest in more, and so on, practis- 
ing the resouree of pyramiding. The eon- 
sequence of this method has been the pil- 
ing up of an enormous mass of private 


obligations involving the payment of in- | 


terest. It is clear that if the Govern- 
ment is unable to pay the interest upon 
its war loans, that private persons who 
have invested in these Joans lose not 
merely the interest upon them, but lose 
al! the property whieh has been mort- 
gaged for the purposes of the loan. If 
the Government dividends are not \paid, 


nothing ¢an prevent practically wmiver- | 


sal individual bankruptey. The reactions 
of such a situation need not be followed 
at the present time. 


A Serious Situation. 


It must thus ‘be apparent that, apart 
altogether from amy question of in- 
demnity payable to the Entente Powers, 
the finances of the Central Empires are 
already thrown into a confusion from 
which they may ‘be unable to emerge for 
thirty or forty years, 

In this confusion, however, the salient 
fact is not that eapital in its permanent 


forms—railways, factories, houses, ma- | 


ehinery, and the like—has been de- 
stroyed, but that the Governments. of the 
Central Empires have absorbed or taken 
into their own hands the greater part of 
the private wealth of their peoples— 
that is to say, that commercial, indus- 
trial and agricultural capital must cease 
to be held in private hands in Germany 
and Austria. While capital in its per- 
manent forms has thus passed into the 
hands of the State, circulating capital 
will have been found to have disappear- 
ed. The loss of this, whatever may be 
the amount of it, apart from human 
lives, will constitute the major part of 
the losses of the war to the Central Em- 
pires. Whether this enforced State co!- 
lectivism ean establish itself without a 
revolution or a series of revolutions is 
diffieult to prognosticate. In any event, 
however, in the absence of extraneous 
assistance, it is clear that Germany must 
lind the resumption of her industrial 
position very difficult. Indeed, apart al- 
together from the economic pressure of 
the Allies, she may in a large measure 
be thrown ‘back into the position of an 
agricultatral nation, a position from 
which in the past twenty-five years she 
had largely emerged. | The seriousness 
of the economic situation in Germany at 
the close of the war is not underesti- 
mated by the German economists. One 
of the most eminent of these, Professor 


Gothein, of Bonn, writing recently on, 


this question, remarked upon the magni- 
tude of the State income which must be 
raised, and pointed out that the required 
income could only be obtained from the 
profits of foreign trade, which he as- 
sumed would be greatly increased. How 
this increase is to be achieved does not 
appear, If the eapital by means of which 
Germany earried on ‘her foreign trade 
has been greatly depleted, and if the 
management of industry has passed out 
of the hands of the people who built it 
wp, inte the hands of the German bureanu- 
eracy, the possibility of increase seems 
verv remote, Moreover, the Entente 
Powers have already indieated that by 
some means, not vet fully explained or 
perhaps even devised, the foreign trae 
of Germany is to be seriously restricted. 


that development. 


serve more extended treatment than is | 
iposs:.Je in this place. For the purpose | 


of the present artiele, it must suffice to 


say tiat it is clear that in proportion as | 


the Entente Powers succeed in restrain- 


ing the foreign trade of Germany, they | 


succeed also in retarding the economic 
recovery of Germany from the losses of 
‘the war, and also succeed in checking the 
'inerease of the total trade of the world 


‘in so far as that inerease might have | 


‘been promoted by the development of 
‘the foreign trade of Germany—that is 
to say, that at the close of the war the 
partial or complete exelusion of Ger- 
many or of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary from the general trade of the 
Entente group of powers must tend to a 
total of foreign trade less than would 
| otherwise be the case. 
hand, it must be realized that exelusion 


of the Central Empires from Entente | 


| trade must drive them to seek trade else- 
| . . . . 
where—i.e., in neutral countries. We 


may. therefore, expect determined efforts | 
to increase German trade in South Am.- | 
‘erica and also, no doubt, in the United | 


| States and China, Even in the Entente 
countries, excepting where trade is pro- 


hibited altogether, German traders will | 
| undoubtedly endeavor to transact busi- | 


| ness at lower prices than others if neces- 
sary. 

While these considerations and some 
others which need not detain us at pres- 


; ent should be kept in mind, there seems 
| no reason to doubt that through absence | 


| of capita! and absence of eredit, as well 


/as in consequence of hostile tariffs, Ger- | 


man trade is not likely for some time to 
come to reach the point at whieh it stood 
before the war. 


ito eonelude that the state of trade after 


the war will not be inflated, but on the | 


Post-War Adjustments 
in Canadian Industries 


| contrary is likely to be for a consider- 
'able time more or less seriously de- 
| pressed, 

Tariff Adjustments. 


; If we now turn to the Entente and | 


{neutral nations and app'y the same pro- 


|¢ess of reasoning to them we shall see | 
that, while all of the influences adverse | 
to inflation of trade do not apply, some | 
of them do. The hostile tariffs, which | 
seem likely to affeet Germany more or | 


iless seriously, must also in varying 
‘measure affect the trade not only be- 
, tween the Entente Powers and the rest 
‘of the world, but must even affeet the 


| trade between these powers. As yet no) 
plan has been diselosed which would in- | 


dicate the direction even in which the 
_poliey of the Entente Powers may go, 
but it is already quite certain that for 
‘fiscal reasons alone, even Great Britain 
‘must find it necessary at least to modify 
i the policy of free trade. The effeets of 


such modification upon her foreign trade | 


) are impossible to foreeast in detail; but 
it is obvious that there is at least a 
'stronz likehhood that other things being 
equal, the foreign trade of Great Britain 
will not be increased by high tariffs. If 
jconcurrent!y with a high tariff foreign 


trade is increased, the increase must re- | 
sult from other causes. What is true of | 


.Great Britain is also true, other things 


being equal, of the other countries of the | 
Entente. All of them for fiseal reasons | 


will have to maintain or institute rela- 
tively high traiffs, and thus they will 


tend to restrict their external trade. The | 


neutral countries which have been great- 
ly enriched during the war—notably. 
Holland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark and 


Spain, as well as the United States and | 


the South American Republies, not only 
‘will not require to institute high tariffs, 
but may find their interest to lie in re- 
ducing tariffs at present imposed by 
‘them. We may thus expect these eoun- 
‘tries to consider the poliey of redueing 
their tariffs as a means of taking advan- 
tage of the abnormal situation. For ex- 
ample, we might find. the United States, 
rather than contribute to the destrue- 
tion of the German export. trade in dyes 
through the maintenance of a tariff upon 
these commodities as high as that of the 
. Entente nations, might prefer to offer a 
relatively low tariff in spite of the pro- 
_tests of the manufacturers of dyes in the 
‘United States. So also with other eom- 
modities and other countries. Relieved 
of the necessity of imposing a tariff, the 
amount of which is determined ‘by fisea! 
considerations. which is the case of the 
Entente nations, the United States, e.z.. 
| May devise its tariff as it will. We may. 


On the other | 


Thus so far as the Central Empires | 
| are concerned there seems good reason | 


fiseal conditions in the strict sense, it is 
not necessary to suppose that the in- 
fluence upon them of reduction of tariffs 


The Position of Neutrals. 


The position at the close of the war of 
‘the prosperous neutra!s must, however, 
be one of advantage for them. Althougli 
We cannot suppose that the power of 
'London as the financial centre of the 


The methods by | 
whieh this end might be achieved de- | 


| world has been seriously affected by the 
war, and while the war loans from Great 
Britain to her Allies have been so enor- 
mous that her financial power over them 
must be very great for an inealeulabie 
period, yet the relations between London 
and New York in a financial! sense must 
| for a long time be very intimate. It will 
| be strongly to the interest of New York 
to take a much larger share in ‘‘liquida- 
ting the war’’ than it has taken in fin 
;aneing it. This process will not unlikely 
give New York a certain power over the 
money market for a time. It should be 
observed, however, that so far as Euro- 
pean finance in the strict sense is ¢on- 
|cerned, Amsterdam must play an in- 
creasing role. It is through Amsterdam 
/that Germany will apply for monetary 
assistance; and it is not improbable that 
recuperation of Germany may be effect- 
ed by means of French and British 
money through the intervention of Duteh 
credit. 
Interest Will be High. 

By various means, some of which have 
been suggested, the equilibrium of eapi- 
| tal will be re-established after the shoek 
| of the war; but owing to the violence of 
ithe disturbanee and the magnitude of 
| the eredits involved, there ean be no 
doubt that the rate of interest must re- 
main high for a number of years. In- 
'deed, if the demands for governmental 
purposes connected with the war and its 
| consequences are increased very largely 
| during the next three years—and this 
|seems highly -probable—we shall have 
rates for money, besidé which present 
rates must appear petty. Practieal!y a!! 
the annual increments of credit will be 


Continued from page 17. 

\is that interest rates generally rise to 
very high levels for a short time. Banks 
are forced to conserve their liquid funds 
and eurtail eredit, and this they do, of 
course, by raising interest rates rather 
| than by arbitrarily refusing credit ae- 
commodation. Then once the panie is 


‘becomes a drug on the market, and in- 
| terest rates fall. This is to be expected 
| When prices of the commodities that are 
really loaned fall. The deeline in prices 
and fall in interest rates are intimately 


| related. A period of depression is usu- | 


| ally a period of low interest rates and 


is the period just ‘before prices begin 


to fall and when interest rates are high. | 


A period of depression is often a 
|salutary event. It is almost essential 
for industrial health. In the United 
| States the depression of 1873 and there- 
after, led to the return to a sound eur- 
rency system of paper redeemable in 
gold. In any case, the depression §re- 
stores the proper balance of the indus- 
tries of a country. Ajpparent prosperity 
often takes feverish and fictitious forms, 
such as the increase in real estate values 
which is one of the greatest curses the 
world, a nation, or a city may experi- 
ence, 

’ Canada Before the War. 

At the beginning of the twentieth 
century the world in general, and Amer- 
‘iea in partieular, began to experience 
good times. The price of iron and stee! 


‘began to rise in 1897 and 1898. All | 


commodities easily found a market. In 
Canada, both agriculture and manufac- 
turing gained in volume. 13,000 miles 
of railway were built in less than a de- 
‘ade and a half. Old railways were im- 
proved. Immigration rose from 21,716 
jin 1897, to 400,000 in 1913. Priees rose 
‘by 30 per cent. Real estate values leap- 
‘ed. In general, capital expenditures in 
| Canada were made on the assumption 
i that Canada’s future beggared that of 
ithe United States. Many expenditures 
| wefe unwise and unprofitable. The Bal- 
| kan wars, with their effect on capital. 
helped to prick the bubble of an over- 
|expansion of speculative credit in Can- 
_ada. Capital expenditures were checked 


and that unti! it is plain that her com- | therefore, contemplate the possibility of and incidentally real estate prices fell. 
mercial development is not to be ‘aceom- | reduced tariffs on the wart of the neutral | But this did not oceur until Canada had 


panied by a parallel increase of military 
power a eheck must be imposed upon 


. 


nations. Since the tariffs of the Enterte 
nations must he determined partly hy 


| locked up in fixed forms a vast capital 
in railways, in the iron and steel in- 


over and trade has slackened, capital | 


low prices of goods. A jperiod of ipanie | 


tul for commercial and industrial pur- 
poses must be exceedingly scarce and 
dear. A high rate of interest for money 
involves restriction of industrial enter- 
prise and cheeks the movement of com- 
modities. Employment under these con- 
ditions declines and wages fall. The 
very practice of thrift which is impera- 
tively imposed under these conditions 
cheeks demand, depresses prices, and re- 
acts upon produetion. The return of the 
troops from the field to the factories 
will have less influence upon wages than 
the. conditions alluded to. The only 
feasible method by which the equili- 
brium of capital can be re-established is 
the increase of the available supply of i! 
and the reduetion of demand upon that 
supply. It is the clear duty of all Gov- 
ernments to refrain from bringing into 
the market for capital any new demands 
which ean be avoided. In other words. 
all publie works which can be postponed 
ought to be postponed, no new enter- 
prises on Government account ought to 
be set agoing, and everything which ean 
be done to avoid public demands upon 
the market for capital ought to be done. 
No new ‘operations involving even the 
transference of one form of security 
into another ought to be undertaken un- 
til the money market becomes more 
stable. If Governments increase or even 
continue their demands upon eapital, 
the effeet can only be the enormous ad- 
vanee in the rate of interest. It is a 
complete delusion to suppose that Gov- 
ernments ean regulate that rate. The 
only effeet of regulation ‘by means of 
fixing a maximum rate, under the exist- 
ing and immediately succeeding condi- 
j tions, must be the diminution of the 
available supply through the cheek it 
must impose upon importation of eapi- 
tal. A Government may fix a legal rate 
of interest in order to prevent usury; 
but if this rate is not at least as high as 
the international market rate, the econ- 
omie reactions must cause the usury law 
to be ignored. 
The rate of interest, like the rate of 
ocean freights, is an international affair 
Continued on page 23. 


; dustry, and ‘‘city’’ lots. In the mean- 
|} time, agricu!ture lagged relatively. Too 
; small a percentage of the immigrants 
| went to the farm. While Canada did 
| not have a panic, nevertheless a process 
lof readjustment had begun and produe- 
| tion was put on the way to cateh up 
' with eapital investments. 

What effect will the war have on this; 
situation in Canada? Has the war 
‘helped to get us back to fundamentals 
in a less painful way than would have 
been our lot, or has it extended our 
maladjustment? Wil! the reconstruction 
demands after the war be sufficient to 
alleviate our trowbles then? 


The Aftermath of Former Wars. 

During the Napoleonic wars there was 
an extraordinary demand for English 
-nanufaetures. As the price of wheat 
was high, rents rose. The war was 


‘popular in England with the landlords 


and manufacturers. Meanwhile, the 
shipping and re-export business of the 
United States increased rapidly to the 
advantage of eastern ports. New Eng-, 
land was opposed to the war of 1812 
that destroyed her shipping business. 
sut three years of war greatly stimu- 
‘ated the manufacture of goods that 
were formerly obtained in England; 
manufacturing sprang up everywhere. 
Similarly, there was prosperity in Can- 
ada. In general, there was a good deal 
of land speculation in America, and 
long contraets for goods were made in 
janticipation of a continuation of high 
prices. 
* Waterloo, ‘however, changed al! this. 
_American and continental markets were 
flooded with goods whieh accumulated 
in Englarid and many of the new woolen 
and iron manufacturing plants in Amer- 
ica were abandoned or closed down. 
‘Lastly, Merino sheep were sold for mut- 
ton and tallow in Aeadia. A sharp de- 
pression set in, rents fell and speculat- 
tors became poverty stricken. In Can- 
ada merchants went bankrupt. In Eng- 
land, merehants failed or retired; clerks 
were discharged; many houses and of- 
fices were ‘‘To !et,’’ and the Exchanges 
were closed. Many people who had en- 
tered into future contraets were ruined. 
Agrieultural tenants suffered because. 
despite crop failures, the price of wheat 
fell, while rents for a time remained at 
the 'evels they had mounted to during 
the war. Unemployment was aggravat- 
ed by the return of the soldiers to the 
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country. In short, the years following 
‘Waterloo were years of difficulty in Eng- 
land, on the continent and in America. 
The effect of the Crimean war was 
not so obvious, Yet it was the chief 
cause of a rapid advance in the price of 
wheat, which in turn encouraged abnor- 
mal railway development in the States 
and mueh land speculation. The post 
bellum year, 1857, was one of depres- 
sion in the United States and Canada. 
The Civil War had an effect on te 
Northern States somewhat similar te 
the War of 1812. The tariff increases, 
together with an inerease in the demand 
for woolens, greatly developed the in- 
dustry, and similar conditions affected 
whiskey and sugar industries. When 
the war was over the excise duties on 
manufactured articles were redueed or 
abolished, and for a short time there 
was an extra stimulus. In 1867 the 
over-development caused manufacturers 
of woolens and other goods to ask for 
not merely a retention of the war duties 
but a'so an inerease of duties. While an 
inflated eurrency kept up prices for a 
time, the deeade of the 
brought a severe depression. In the 
South the destructive effect of war was 
great. For four years cotton was un- 
saleable. Moreover, when the slaves 
were set free the planters lost their chief 
form of eapital and for some years a 
labor supply was hard to get. The whole 
economie system of the South whieh had 
been built around slavery collapsed. 


Canada After the War. 


Assuming that the Allies will be vie- 
torious, what will be the after effeets on 
Canada? In the first place, is Cana- 
dian economie organization more or less 
il!-balaneed than before? In some res 
pects our maladjustment has been in- 
creased, Sheil-making plants that will 
be next to useless when war orders cease 
have been built. Similarly, the woolen, 
leather, and other industries have been 
stimulated iby war necessities. The ¢a- 
pacity of these industries may exceeil 
the ordinary demands, at least at pres- 
ent prices. There will be a problem of 
providing employment for the returned 
soldiers and workers on munitions. It 
is a question whether America will get 
much of the orders for purposes of re- 
eonstruetion in Europe. Europe will 
‘ip to America some goods with which 
to pay for the capital borrowed for the 
war or to adjust exchange rates, and of 
course the result will be increased eom- 
petition. 

Agricultural Development 

In one respect particularly, Canada’s 
economie position has improved since 
the war broke out. As we have no- 
ticed before, agriculture had been lag- 
ging behind manufacturing industries 
and rai!way development. ‘The increase 
in the price of wheat and other articles 
has stimulated agriculture. The aere- 
age is vastly greater, the 1915 erop 
much larger than former!y, and the fu- 
ture for agriculture looks bright, mueh 
brighter on the average, than in 1916. 
This is a good sign. There is certainly 
a far ‘better proportion between our rail- 
way development and agriculture than 
heretofore, and that it must be admitted 
is the main point. .A few manufacturing 
industries may be slightly over-develop- 
ed, but they are not sufficiently impor- 
tant to earry the country into serious 
diffeulty. The probable decline in the 
price of wheat the year after the war 
is oVer—an important point—will prob- 
ably be offset by an increased produe- 
tion over the year 1916. Prices may be 
lower, interest. rates lower, and capital 
more available, but these are really in 
the long run, an advantage to the eoun- 
try. <A bit of we!l-directed, studied, and 
intelligent optimism will help the eoun- 
try at large very much. There is no 
doubt that the future of Canada is 
bright. It is brightest for those who in- 
telligently conserve their resources for 
the emergency that may come, and it 
will be brighter for all concerned the 
more the country at large prepares to 
meet emergencies. Readjustments may 
be expected after the war. But they ean 
be made easy by a bit of foresight now 
especially foresight on the part of 
those who are profiting most from the 
war and who will have to turn elsewhere 
than to war orders when peace is signed. 
There is seareely anything in past ex- 
perience that indieates that Canada 
should have a long period of diffieulty 
after the war, for previous post-war de- 
pressions have been due to industrial 
maladjustments, and this the war and 
consequent high prices for agricultural 
products has greatly helped to right in 
Canada. It is only the ineautious who 
may be expected to suffer seriously and 
even they may prosper by the wisdom 
of others. 
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Industries Able, Mor 
Domestic Demands 


THE FINANCIAL POST OF CANADA 


Manufacturers of Wood 


‘and More, to Satisfy 
— Record Machines 


No Injury to Piano Buying—New Export 
Business for British Dominions Opening up 
—Finer Class of Goods for Office Supplies 


—Match Factories Stopping Competition. 


portation charges, and a customs tariff 


ITH so many agencies carrying | have been confronted with heavy trans- 
on a conscieus or unconseious 


advertising, or, in the vernacu- 
lar, ‘*houosting’’ campaign for steel and 
the steel age, one might suppose the 
‘fecommon’’ industry that deals with 
wood and turns out woodenware might 
become discouraged, 

Not so. It goes ahead gaily, suffering 
inroads, it is true, but still confident in 
a supremacy that will remain constant 
if for no other reasons than those of 
price and utility. 

Leaving out shipbuilding and the pulp 
wood industries, which are treated sep- 
arately in this issue, the figures for 
capital invested, labor employed and 
products turned out, constitute very res- 
pectable totals in connection with any 
industrial survey. The wmmense variety 
of the manufacture will permit only a 
brief reference in this article to some 
of the more important phases. 


Output of $30,000,000 in a Few Lines. 


The last official returns in a few of 


the larger ones showed establishments, | 


capital invested and outputs as fol- 


lows: 
Estab 
Musical instrum’nts 42 
Furniture and up * 
holstered goods... 172 
Woodworking = and 
turning 
Boats and canoes. 126 
Neer BORE x csasse 4 
Wooden boxes .... 19 
trooms & brushes. 3 1,404 568 
Matches 4 480,475 
1s 2,065,871 


301,217 


Capital 
§ 6,524,510 


Output 
$ 6,120,912 
13,746,262 32,.5€9, 266 

D47,886 
1,285,117 

Z84.500 
3,458,069 


1,417,210 


2400577 
300,114 


Cooperage 
Woodenuware .. . ‘ 


Total 

Of all these branches of industry de- 
pendent for the most part on wood, the 
making of musical instruments and fur- 
niture are the largest, both in eapital in- 
vested and in the products, 


Canadian Pianos Gain Steadily. 

In both, Canadian manufacturers are 
in fairly keen competition with outside 
countries, and in both the record of the 
past ten years shows a steadily improv- 
ing capacity to meet this competition. 
In musieal instruments, taking pianos as 
by far the most important in character 
and bulk of output, far less than 10 per 
cent. of the instruments bought each 
vear are imported, From the States 


there still come in a number of very low! 


priced goods that, strange to say, sell 
better often when labeled 
hand.’’ There are, in 
of the highest class lines, three makes 
chiefly, that continue to be imported. In 
the medium-apriced range, Canada holds 
the domestie field unehallenged. One 
estimate places the imports at under 
2000 instruments in a total that runs 
between 20,000 and 25,000 annually. 


Imports Down to $141,525. 

The imports of pianos from the Unit- 
ed States, for instance, were $303,673 
in 1911; $348,129 in 1912; $380,647 in 
1914; $219,508 in 1915, up to Mareh 31, 
and only $141,525 in 1916 up to a simi- 
lar date. A certain allowanee in the de- 
crease must be made for a general de- 
cline in ‘business after the war, but the 
tivures tor 1914-1915 would be affeeted 
most of all, not the 1915-16 totals. 
voods, it is interesting to 
hote, a toothold in Can- 
ada, and before the war the imports had 
increased in value to $118,942. 


**seeond 


German 


were securing 


One of the vital questions that has 
confronted the piano manufacturer in 
Canada for the past 6 or 8 years, has 
been the intluence of the popularity of 
phonographs, graphophones, and other 
variations of the idea of the reprodue 
tion of sound on reeords, upon the fu- 
ture of pianos. 

No ‘‘Danger’’ from Record Machines. 

The head of a leading Canadian fae- 
tory declared the ‘‘danger’’ of this had 
passed away, 

“These are exercising a reflex influ- 
ence.’ he said. ‘*The purehase of one 
of these imstruments often encourages 
the purchase later of the higher form of 
obtainable from the per- 
entertainment 
from an educa- 


meIste, only 


sonal toueh, even for 
purposes Of course, 
tional standpoint the holds its 
eround — unchallenged. We have no 
longer any fears of these ‘reeord’ in- 
struments superseding pianos.’’ 

The imports of these, by the way, are 
growing steadily, and now reach near!y 
$1,000,000 a vear, ineluding the reeords. 

New Export With British Colonies. 

Up to the present, Canadian pianos 
have not figured much in export trade. 
running between $50,000 and #6000 in 


the last three vears. The factories here 


piano 


2SS.4S5 | 


COL S30.548,.475 $20,356,888) 


| furniture industry in Canada. 


in Australia, for instance, that ran up | 
to 50 per cent. in flavor of the local 
manufacturers, 

Recently, however, a trade has been 
begun by one Canadian factory wita 
New Zealand, Australia, South Africa, 
British West Indies, Italy, and India. 
The design is a special one, rather ot 
the English pattern. They are made of 
the same wood as is used for domestic 
use, principally walnut and mahogany. 
and the ease is double veneered, inside | 
and out. For the tropical climates it 1s 
necessary to make a solid case for the 
piano and to have it veneered wherever 
there are joints. A big future is looked 
for along this export line. 

Furniture Imports Drop. 

In furniture the Canadian product has 
been improving year by year, and is 
gaining also over imported goods, al- 
though for various reasons the totals of 
these have increased until very recent- | 
ly. This has been due to a facet that | 
has operated much more advantageous- 
ly to the Canadian factories, the de- 
mand for a better class of goods. The | 
imports of furniture from the United | 
States for the past three years have 


| been :—1913-14, $2,660,071; 1914-15, $1,- 


920,037 | 


313.492, and 1915-16, $699,859. The lat- | 
ter figure shows up very favorably for | 
(Canadian trade, because it indicates a 
heavy drop in imports during a part of 
a period when Canadian business was 


| experiencing a real boom, and Canadian 


factories could not supply the demand. 
Office Supplies in Prominent Position. | 

In the division of furniture that deals 
with office equipment, the industry has 
a bright outlook for the next few years. 
The best period to date in these lines, 
as one would expeet, was in 1912-1913, 
when offices, especially in the West, 
opened up by the hundreds and thous- | 
ands, bloomed for a while, and faded, 
leaving the faetories often with the | 
costly equipment on their hands for bal- 
ances of payment. But the industry is | 


| recovering and with it now goes hand 
,in hand an adjunet in the form of filing 


and other systems that are now demand- 
ed by the offiees and will continue to be 
inseparable. Little cheap office furni- 
ture is now being sold, and the test of 
quality that is spreadine to the pur- | 


, chase of elothinge and eatables, will be a 
addition, some | 


most. eneouraging feature of the office 
A single 
factory is now running to capacity with 
over 400 men employed—and it needs 
more, 

Match Imports Nearly Disappear. 

One small item should not be forgot- 
ten, for it, too, carries a significant proof 
of the ability of Canadian industry to 
render Canada more and more self-com- 
plete: The imports of matches from the | 
United States in 1899 was £257,981; in 
1910, the total had dropped to $122,900, 
in 1914, the amount was only $47,255, 
and wp to March 31, 1916, only $18,232 


for the twelvemonth. 


The Situation at the 
Conclusion of War | 


Continued from page 22. | 
and cannot be effeetively controlled o1 | 
even meddled with by any Government | 
untess it has, which no Government does | 
have, complete control on the one hand 
of the international money market, and | 
on the other of the sea. 

To facilitate the accumulation of eapi- | 
tal by refraining from drawing upon it 
is thus the only sound means by whieli 
Governments ean secure a decline in the 
rate of interest. 

Cautious Policy ‘Necessary. 

To put the point in a conerete form. | 

if the Dominion of Canada, either now 
or after the conclusion of peace, pro- 
ceeds to the purchase or even announces 
its intention to proceed to the purchase 
of the railway system of this country, 
or of a line of steamships to be adminis- 
tered by the Government in eonnection 
with these railways, or otherwise an- 
nounees intentions of a similar kind in- 
‘volving large demands upon the market 
for capital, the effects of these preeeed- 
ings must be, in so far as they are in- 
fluential, inerease in the rate of interest 
‘and diminution in the value of all Can- 
adian publie securities. 

If the amount involved is large in pro- 
portion to the conditions of the time, 
there may even be wider effects upon the 

| general market for publie securities in 


The same is true of provincial and muni- 


‘ther disturbed, and if this is done with- 


London and New York. In addition, the 
rate of interest upon all funds for public 
or private purposes must be affected. | 


cipal borrowings. If on the close of the 
war the Province of Ontario or the City 
of Toronto goes into the market and 
borrows for any purpose whatever, the 
equilibrium of the market will be fur- 


out absolutely urgent reason an enor- 
mous amount of damage may be inflict- 
ed, against which there is to be set no 
compensation whatever. 
Canada’s Capital Outlook. 
If Canada is to escape serious disturb- 


lance in her trade conditions after the 


war, it will be absolutely necessary to 
prepare beforehand, to aceumulate a 
great reserve of liquid resources, and to 
avoid public expenditure upon any but 
urgent matters. 


finitely less important. Indeed, a sud- 


| den conversion to abstention from con- 


| of people throws out of gear the indus- 
‘trial and commereial machinery of the 
| nation. 
| ceeding to eall 


It is a very questionable pro- 
into existeneé for the 
supply of our needs a group of people 
who devote themselves to our service, | 
and then because we have changed our 
minds or our methods, incontinently dis- 
charge them. This is what oeeurs when 
a sudden spasm of thriftiness overtakes 


'tion means exactly the opposite. 


a people. Thrift ought to be a cen- 
tinuous and not a spasmodic practice. 
Moreover, when wages increase, wage- 


}earning people want to enjoy a higher 


standard of comfort than they have been 
accustomed to, and that higher standard 
of comfort means demand for eommodi- 
ties and increased employment. Absten- 
Thrift 
in the sense of mere abstention is not a 


‘remedy for any general condition. In 


individual cases thrift may be urged as 
a means of escape from the consequences 
of previous extravagance; but even in 
such cases the ehief burden of the con- 


| 


9 


=) 


is, however, most seriously benefited 
when the Government turns thrifty, and 
when it abstains from expenditure whieh 
might be tolerated in prosperous times; 
but in critical times is a publie menace. 
This country is surely past the stage in 
which it was supposed that the Govern- 
ment was the bountiful conferrer of 
benefits. The Government of Canada 
Dominion, Provineial or Municipal, is 
the servant ef the people, and in matters 
of finanee also their trustee, it is not 
their master. 

The net conelusion of these eonsidera- 
ions is that the equilibrium of capital 


version is rarely borne by the convert | and, therefore, also of wages, prices and 


himself; it is usually borne by those 
whom his extravagance has brought in 
one sense or another about him. One 
consequence of the sudden impulse to- 
wards thrift indueed by the war was the 


was a luxury to their employers; but 
many of these servants had to be allowed 


had to be maintained from the charit- 
able donations of other employers, many 
of whom did not customarily employ ser- 
vants for purposes of luxury. This con- 
dition continued until the searecity of 
labor brought relief. Spasmodie econ- 
omies are thus no remedy for a general 
condition, nor does mere abstention from 
a customary luxury confer any benefit 
upon the community. The community 


A Williams’ Piano was ordered for and used 
by Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
in Windsor Castle. 


The Story 


of a 


RT, SCIENCE and Industry have given to Canada 
probably the greatest musical invention of the age 
— an instrument that will enable one to have the 
great artists come to your home—to play whenever 
one desires, to play whatever one wishes. 

A few vears ago this was impossible. TO-DAY it 


a Canadian accomplishment. 
This wonderful piano allows its possessor to have the music of 
the Masters reproduced exactly as the great pianists have played 


in one’s own home 


other elements, must be disturbed dur- 
ing and probably for at least one year 
after the war; but if the Governments 
of the various countries can make up 
their minds to keep their hands off the 
money market and to refrain from 
meddling with the eeonomie forees in 
other ways, these will quite 
speedily restore the economic  equili- 
brium. If, on the other hand, Govern- 
ments and members of Governments 
continue to be obsessed with the ided 
that they have been endowed with the 
power to alter the climate, and the orbit 
of the earth and human nature, they 
may inflict much unnecessary suffering 
and disillusion upon the people whose 
servants they are, they cannot otherwise 
effect any results. 


forees 
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where in your dull moments you ean sit and 


listen to this perfect playing and enjoy the music that nightly 
ealls forth thousands to the great concert halls. 
This is the mission of 


~The MAESTER ~ART 


(ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN) 


PIANO 


Made in Canada by 


Canadians and for 


Canadians. 


Can you imagine anything more strikingly wonderful than that you possess 
a Canadian-made piano that will play for you in your home the music of the 


masters, 


This invention is the result of years of exhaustive study by the manufacturers 
who make the famous WILLIAMS’ New Scale Pianos and Player Pianos. 


The Maester-Art Piano is three instruments in one. 


It may be played as an 


ordinary piano. Also as a player piano with levers to shade the music as 


desired. 
driven 


There is no pumping necessary. 
and most important of all, you have an instrument that will play your 


The pneumatics are electrically 


choice to suit your mood—played by the greatest pianists as perfectly as if the 


artists were present in 


person. 


Isn’t this sufficient reason for you to investigate this remarkable 
new Canadian-made reproducing piano? 
Interesting booklet, “The Charm of Hearing the Greatest 
Masters Play in Your Home” furnished upon request. 


This Wonderful Piano will make an ideal Christmas Gift to your family. 


THE WILLIAMS PIANO CO., Ltd., Oshawa, Ont. 
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POWER HOUSE OF THE ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY OF ONTARIO, LIMITED—OPERATED UNDER LEASE BY THE TORONTO POWER COMPANY, LIMITED 


THE TORONTO POWER COMPANY, LIMITED 


HE history of the past decade in the industrial life of Canada contains no more striking feature than the tremendous development in the use of electric 


power in manu 


facturing. 


From small beginnings, the employment of electric energy has increased to larger and larger proportions, until to-day 


Industry has become so dependent on a regular and uninterrupted supply of current, that any interference with the flow would completely paralyze 
the country’s industrial system. In providing an adequate and efficient supply of electric power, the work of the Toronto Power Company, Limited, is of 


paramount importance to The City of Toronto and other districts fed by its Transmission Lines. 


Its system, with its numerous tributaries and distribution 


agencies, covers so wide an area and affects so many industrial operations that the part it plays in the business life of the community is not to be easily meas- 
ured. Some attempt to show the nature of its organization, the scope and efficiency of its service and the outlook for its future, is made in the following 


descriptive article. 


ODERN civilization has no more 
M striking illustration to offer than 

that of the application of electricity 
to the service of man. To this, Niagara 
has contributed enormously. Its stupendous 
electrical development has attracted the 
attention of the scientists of the world, 
till within a radius of a few miles may be 
observed many of the marvels of the twen- 
tieth century. 


The application of electric power to in- 
dustiy has been revolutionary. It has 
made possible the economic production of 
many commodities in vastly increased 
quantity. It has saved the heavy cost -of 
the transportation of coal from the mines 
of Pennsylvania to the factories of On- 
tario. It has worked marvels in the way 
of cleanliness, health and efficiency. 


In the splendid work of changing the 
power supply of Canadian industry from 
costly, unhealthy and inadequate black coal 
to clean, pure and economic ‘‘ white coal,’’ 
the Toronto Power Company, Limited, has 
played a conspicuous part. Its history tells 


which the water reaches the racks, the lat- 
ter being carried by a line of inner but- 
tresses. At the north end is the spillway 
to pass such submerged ice as may get 
through the arches. 

The wheel pit, an enormous excavation, 
is 416 feet long, 22 feet wide, brick lined, 
and 150 feet deep. This chasm is spanned 
at three levels by eleven flying arches, 
which carry the bearings of the vertical 
turbine shafts. The penstocks are of steel, 
10 ft. 6 in. in diameter. At the head of 
each an electrically-operated gate controls 
the water before it plunges 140 feet ver- 
tically to the turbines. 


The water wheels have a capacity of | 


15,000 horse-power each. The water, split 
into two currents, enters from above and 
beneath, the upward thrust being so ex- 
actly calculated as to carry the weight of 
these enormous parts. The turbines make 
250 revolutions per minute and discharge 
alternately, right and left, into tunnels, 
paralleling the wheel pit on each side. 
These tunnels converge beneath the lower 
end of the power house @nd empty into 


Falls to Toronto, Welland and Thorold are 
owned by the Toronto & Niagara Power 
}Co., 2 company holding a charter under 
the Railway Act, which gives it wide pow- 
|ers of expropriation of rights-of-way, ete. 
| The lines to Toronto, which consist of four 
circuits erected on steel towers, and which 
|are capable of transmitting, if required, 
125,000 h.p., reach the city on a private 
right-of-way, 80 miles long. At Welland 
and Thorold power is delivered in large 
| blocks to manufacturing plants engaged in 
reduction, and chemical processes, the 
manufacture of pulp and paper and other 
| products. 


The power business in Toronto has 
|grown with the growth of the city, and 
|as the power supplied is used also by the 
|Toronto Railway Co. 
| system, a steady increase in power con- 
sumption may be anticipated. 


Uninterrupted Service 


S the whole enterprise was originally 


conceived for the benefit of power 


| Adaptability of Electric Power 


T would indeed be difficult to find any 
I manufactured article in the production 


of which electric power has not been 
utilized. 
in the manufacture of which the power 
er by this Company plays a part, 


To outline the various products 


or to point out all the uses to which such 
power ‘is put in industry, would be to fur- 
nish a list of the manufactured output of 
the factories of Toronto and the Niagara 
Peninsula, 


Among the more recent developments, 
however, might be mentioned the electric 
furnace, the potentialities of which are 
enormous; the electro-chemical industries: 
the manufacture of carbide, electro-silicon, 


facturing plant; graphite, abrasives, wood 
pulp and paper; artificial ice and, by way 
of contrast, artificial heat or processes re- 
quiring it. 


All manufacturing requiring the opera- 
tion of machinery and tools are finding 


| Falls, it was considered to be on a suffi 
{ciently large scale to satisfy all possible 
| power requirements for thirty years to 
come. The work was completed on a 
permanent basis, and construction all 
through was of the first class. But the 
expectations- of the directors, who con- 
ceived the project, have been so far ex- 
ceeded already, owing to the greatly in- 
creased power requirements in the manu- 
facture of munitions and other war ma- 
terials that not only are the electrie gen- 
crators running to full capacity, but the 
steam reserve plant of the Toronto Elee- 
tric Light Company, which had been used 
only in case of break-downs, has been 
placed in regular operation. The use of 
the latter releases large blocks of power 
which have been sold in the Niagara Dis- 
trict where are located large industries 
consuming power in large quantities, whose 
present requirements are abnormal, due to 
tne war. This winter the Company expects 
to operate 25,000 horse-power of steam 
power in addition to the output of the 
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comprised in its evolution, and its organi- 
zation to-day illustrates completely the 
extent to which electric energy has taken 
its place as a factor in the life of the 
uation. 

The Toronto Power Company, Limited, 
is a composite organization, the central 
controlling body of a group of closely allied 
enterprises. Through its stock holdings in 
the Electéical Development Co. it controls 
the splendid 125,000 h.p. generating plant 
at Niagara Falls, owned by the latter com- 
pany. Through its interest in the Toronto 
& Niagara Power Company, it controls 
transmission lines from Niagara Falls to 
Toronto, Welland and Thorold . Through 
its ownership of the stock of the Toronto 
Electric Light Co., Limited, it controls an 
extensive underground and overhead dis- 
tribution system in the City of Toronto. 


The Power Plant 


MONGST the power installations at 

Niagara, none is more mechanically 

perfect than that of the Electrical 
Development Co. Being the latest in the 
field, its engineers profited by the experi- 
ence of its 
their practice a daring of design that 
lifted the history of its construction to 
the level of romance. The hydraulic pl 
in brief, was to reclaim a section of the | 
upper rapids, construct thereon a gather- 
ing or wing dam, sink the wheel pit, drive | 


predecessors, and added to, 


the Horseshoe Fall. 


An Impressive Installation 


HE completed installation is impres- 

sively enormous. 

turbines purr in their gigantic eas- 
ings, their automatic regulators rising and 
faliing almost imperceptibly. Higher are 
the fiyiug arches, transfixed by swiftly 
rotating shafts, steel needles that trausmit 
the power of prisoned rapids. The great 
penstock tubes rise like columns from end 
to end of this chasm, vibrating gently to 


the thrust of the plunging waters. It is a} 


quiet place for all its power, a place of 


light aud air, with gleaning mechanisms | 
| fitted into recesses carved out beneath the 


; bed of Niagara. 


The design of the Power House is im- 
8 


| posing. Built of Indiana limestone, it is 
| 900 feet long and 70 feet wide. 


view of the rapids. Kleven generators oc- 
cupy the floor. These are immense ma- 


| 


| three-phase twenty-five cycle current at a 
potential of 12,500 volts. Each machine 
| has its individual exciter mounted directly 
/ on the end of the generator shaft. There 
; are also, underground, two large exciting | 


#05! units of 500 kilowatts each, directly con- | 


nected to Pelton water wheels. | 
In the control room is the master switch- | 


A loggia | 
‘at the north end affords a magnificent | 


At the bottom the; 





| chines of 10,000 kilowatts each, delivering | 


ronto 
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MAP SHOWING RIGHT OF WAY AND DOUBLE TRANSMISSION LINE OF TORONTO 
AND NIAGARA POWER COMPANY—NIAGARA FALLS TO TORONTO 


power delivery to customers of the To- 
ronto Electrie Light Company has been 


tail races, and erect the power house super-| board. It governs the entire plant, includ- | most carefully safeguarded. The former 


structure without appreciably encroaching | 
on the lands of the Canadian Park. 


The wing dam is 785 feet long, with a 
maximum height of 27 feet, built of con- 
erete with granite coping. It is so de- 
signed as to increase the natural water 
level at the penstock inlets and also to 
set up an outwardly sweeping current that 
swings away from the guard racks and 
carries off floating ice. 


The outer wall of the power house is 
supported on submerged arches, through 


ing transformer house and outgoing trans- | 
mission lines. The control room is potent | 
and masterful. Here, concentrated into a| 
few square feet, are the last refinements, | 
the ultimate evidences of man’s cognizance | 
of electricity. 

On the crest of the hill overlooking the 
Falls is the Transformer House. Here the 
generator output is raised to a potential of | 
60,000 volts for long-distance transmission. | 
Provision for local service, at a lower volt- 
age, is also made. 

The transmission 


lines from Niagara 


al 


TORONTO ELECTRic LIGHT COMPANY'S NEW 10,000 H.P. STEAM TURBINE 


Part of the Company's Steam Reserve 


steam equipment of the Electric Light 
Company has been modernized and greatly 
augmented, so that during the coming 
winter there will be a total steam reserve 
of about 25,000 horse-power available in 
emergencies. 


In addition to this steam plant, the To- 
ronto Electric Light Co. have made an 
installation of large storage batteries, as 
have also the Toronto Railway Company. 
These batteries are able to take care of the 
entire load of the Electric Light System 
for over four times the period required to 
start the steam plant, or if the steam plant 
is in operation at the time, will relieve 
the load imposed on the steam plant for 
the direct current distribution system of 
the Company for a period sufficient to al- 
low the Company to guarantee continuous 
service. This arrangement has operated 
so successfully that the direet current cus- 
tomers of the Electrie Light Company have 
not experienced one moment’s interruption 
in their service during the past three years. 


Over and above these safeguards, the 
Toronto & Niagara Power Company, which 
transmits the power from Niagara Falls 
to Toronto, has erected two additional cir- 
cuits over and above the first two circuits 
constructed and on separate steel towers, 
giving a reserve of transmission facilities 
of one hundred per cent. Not satisfied 
with this, the Company has also installed, 
at the Niagara end of the line, electro- 
lytic lightning arrestors, and a special de- 
vice which automatically protects this line 
from the disastrous effects of lightning 
and other high voltage surges, thus mini- 
mizing the destruction of insulators, and 
affording additional protection to the sta- 
tion apparatus. This device has proved of 
great value, and has resulted in greatly 
limiting the duration of interruptions. 


The lines of the Company are regularly 
patrolled by expert linemen. In short, the 
Company leaves nothing to chance, avail- 
ing itself of every precaution to insure 
uninterrupted and satisfactory service. 


any other form of power application. The 
mobility of the individual drive through 
individual motors has resulted in greatly 
reducing power manufacturing 
plants. The engineers of the Company are 
always available to advise their customers 
in the case of problems of power distri- 
bution. This advice frequently results in 
a considerabie saving in the power bill. 


eosts in 


Abnormal Consumption 

HEN the Electrical Development 
Company planned and built its 125,- 
000 horse-power plant at Niagara 


rr 


In addition to contracting for the full 
output of its power plants, the Toronto 
Power Company has made advantageous 
contracts for the sale of power to be de- 
livered, subject to interruption for peaks, 
in other words, dump power, which in nor- 
mal times is difficult to market. This 
means that the generating ‘plant is run- 
ning at a very high load factor, such as 
any power plant would be desirous of ob- 
taining. 


Outlook for The Future 


HE present dearth of power in the 
district capable of being reached by 
transmission lines from Niagara Falls 
is very marked, so much so in fact that 
the Canadian Government has been obliged 
to restrict the export of power to the 
United States, and to curtail the amounts 
formerly licensed for export. Just now the 
entire output of the Toronto Power Com- 
pany has been marketed and the demands 
made on it by large customers for addi- 
tional power have had to be refused. 
It is not 


expected that in the period 


jafter the war any marked diminution in 
| the demand for power wil] result, as the 


manufacturers at present engaged in mak- 
ing munitions and other war supplies will 
undoubtedly continue operations for a suf- 
ficient time to replenish exhausted military 
stores and bring them up to a normal basis. 
Should these expectations not be fully rea- 
lized and industry be curtailed in Canada 
the company can fall back on the privilege 
accorded it under its agreement with the 
Ontario Government by which it can ex- 
port to the United States, power not re- 
quired in Canada. The accessibility of the 
market for power in the State of New York 
at Niagara Falls, Buffalo, etce., makes it 
certain that no difficulty wil be encounter- 
ed in disposing of the full output of the 
plant. 


joe 


TORONTO ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY’S SCOTT STREET STATION SWITCHBOARD 
One of Twenty Descriptive Photographs of their Properties Issued to Shareholders 
During the Year by the Toronto Railway Company 
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‘As to Labor and Wages 


Outlook That Present Shortage and Attend- 


ant High Return 
Super-abundance 


Will 
of 


be 


Supply, 


Followed by 
Decreased 


Demand and Readjustment of Wages to 
Lower Levels—Canada’s Relative Position. 


By James G. 


Merrick, Secretary of the Employers’ 


Association of Toronto. 


N Canada the situation is somewhat | maintained on praetieally the same plane 
different from 


other 
We stand 
practically opposed to the United States, 


that in most 


manufacturing countries. 
with its hundred million people protect- 
ed by a tariff wall dowble in size that 
We 


lave approximately eight million people 


surrounding Canadian industry. 
and our manufacturing has been pretty 
much restrieted to supplying the needs 
of our own people. 

For several years Canadian manutfae- 
turers have (been fighting to retain our 
own markets in face of the comparatively 
small protection that the tariff wall af- 
ords. The inadequacy of this wall can 
be realized when it is learned that nearly 
$40,000,000 of imports, almost all manu- 
woods, are received annually 
United States, 


factured 


from the while exports 


from Canada of manufactured goods to 
the United States are practically negi- 
vible. 

For many years there has been an in- 
sistence on the part of labor to have an 
equal wage here with that of correspond- 
ing employments in the United States. 
This high labor cost has been pressed 
home on the manufacturers with inereas- 
A continued up-grade of 
wage costs, together with restrictions ou 
output, inevitably tends to a point when 
production can no longer meet the eom- 
petition of countries which enjoy the ad- 
Vanteges of lower productive costs or 
wreater output. 

Whatever decline might have resulted 
from the contingency above referred to 
was arrested by the war, whieh disloeated 
entirely industrial conditions, and whieh 
prevented not only our own manufae- 
turers from finding a market, but. re- 
moved at the same time the possible 
competition of British and foreign mar- 
ket-seekers. It gid not, 
the constant pressure of United 


manufacturers, who continued 
business in the Canadian market. 


ing insistence. 


States 
to seek 


HE revival in trade during the past 


however, reduce ' 


year has been largely an unreal one ! 


caused by a demand for the 


ture of war materials of all ee 
which is only a temporary demand; 

the «all for natural product, whieh o 
is a temporary demand, for the same rea- 
and by the general absorption of all 
labor in connection with the 


sony 
classes of 
country's needs, 
condition, as this demand is 
caused by the removal of nearly 
their usual 


unreal 
largely 
400,000 
tions. 
One of the chief reasons for the pres- 
ent revival of industry, apart altogether 
munitions, 1s 


work- 
been receiving bet- 


men from oceupa- 


from the manufacture of 
to be 
ing rec 
ter wages than they ever received before. 


and who are now patronizing the market 


found in the demand of the 


asses, who have 


for varigus commodities whie h they were 
unable ito ‘buy during the first year or 
year and a half of the war. The practi- 
eal discontinuance of factory production 
during the same period and the utiliza- 
tion of retail and wholesale stocks in the 


meantime ereated a shortage in manu- 
factured goods which eould not be sup- 
plied by British or foreign imports, and 
therefore, fell upon Canadian 
manufacturers to produce with the great- 


est despatch, This condition, however, 
It is bound to be affected 
two 


whieh, 


is temporary, 


on the eonelusion of the war by 
vreat factors. 
The first factor return and 


sorption into employment of our citizen 
soldiers, and the second the exposure of 


the Canadian market onee more to the 
attack of British and foreign manufae- 
turers, who possess the 
ndvantages of low labor 


is the ab- 


insurmountable 
and high 


productivity, as against hivh labor eost 


eost 


and low produetivity which we eannot 
apparently avoid in this new country. 
N ecannection with the quesiion of re- 
construction after the war, the sub- 
ject is one that is open to considerable 
variation of opinion, but certain leading 
principles must be indicated in eonnee- 
with what that result undoubtedly 
will be. After the period of depression 
incident on the first year of the war, 
wages, which naturally would have drop- 


tion 


manutfae- | 


This latter is algo an | 


by reason of the patriotism and self- 
sacrifice of the employers of the coun- 
try. They met the situation, not by a 
cut in wages, but by a reduction in the 
number of working hours per day or a 
eut in the number of days worked in the 
week, and which, therefore, made no 
change in the basie rate of partieular 
employments. 

It may be argued that this plan did 
not bring workmen any more a week than 
if they had worked at less wages for full 
time. The principle at issue, however, 
is this, that by maintaining a high basie 
rate, even in face of every justification 
for a cut, that rate can be maintained 
when good times arrive, and it has been 
used as the basis for the mounting in- 
creases which bave since taken place. 
In addition, certain sections of organized 
labor have taken advantage of the neces- 
sity of production and the shortage of 
labor to seeure agreements which not 
Only materially increase the wage, but 


lessen the output by reason of shorten- 
ing the hours of labor and imposing re- 
sitrictive conditions. 

These advances ean be readily main- 
tained during the present absorption of 
the world in war, but they must give 
way to meet the normal conditions under 
which every country must earry on its 
commerce and industry afiter the period 
of reconstruetion is over. 

[' is safe to say that any reduction ot 

wages or length of working hours, o1 
any removal of restrictions on industry, 
will be opposed most vigorously 
wherever these are found necessary. In 
my opinion it is inevitable that these re- 
ductions must take place, because with 
our limited population and our tow tariff 


protection we cannot sesaiiie maintaic 
our manufacturing on its present plane 
or on the plane immediately before the 
war, unless there is a serious alteration 
in our manufacturing costs. 

With the return of our men now en- 
gazed in war, with the release of thous- 
ands specially assigned to the produe- 
tion of war supplies, and with the pros- 
pect of immigration by sq many people 
unsettled by the European struggle, we 
will have a superabundance of labor 
which will experience very considerable 
difficulty in being assimilated. This will 
undoubtedly cause a wage depression 
which will continue until this mass of 
people is gradually engaged in produe- 
tive work. 

It is impossible to say how long suck 
a period will last, as history furnishes 
no s:milar period when practically every 
country in the world will be required to 
meet similar problems. I am of the 
opinion that the period will not be a 
short one, because every depression we 
have experienced, which has arisen witu- 
out warning, has taken a very long time, 
and has made the slowest of progress to- 
wards normal conditions. 


HERE will be a similar state of af- 

fairs in the United States, but there 
it will be even worse, because the United 
States is a world manufacturing nation. 
The greater portion of the present pros- 
perity across the line has come from the 
tremendous requirements of Europe. Not 
only has this affeeted the production of 
munitions and food, but it has influeneed 
the manufacture of many subsidiary pro- 
duets required in the making, packing 
and transportation of supplies. Most of 
this work wil! stop abruptly when the 
war is over. And little may be expected 
from the idea that the warring nations 
will ait onee begin to build up reserves. 
The world is sick of war and every thing 
pertaining to war, and there will be very 
little done in the way of preparing for 
another war. 

With the United 
States it will be idle for Canadian labor 
to expect an outlet there for its unem- 
ployed surplus. Wages wi!l decline there 


this prospect in 


just as in Canada. 


Taritis and Immigration-- 


Present Conditions Very 
Situation Presents Many 
Fundamentally 


though 
Beet Sugar 


Canada’s ; Sugar Industry 


Industry—Outlook for T 


25 


Unsettled and 
Difficulties Al- 
Sound—Canada’s 
‘ade 


With Cire it Britain at End of Hostilities. 


Conditions ruling in the sugar indus- 
try are such that actual figures on carn- 
ings are unobtainable. 
industry is the that is 
prevent such figures being made pub- 
lic. Until a short time before the war 
the sugar refining industry had been 
one of the most profitable in the Domin- 
ion. 


care 


investment to it so that the production 
was largely increased. In the ordinary 
course of events the natural increase in 
consumption would have absorbed this 
Unfortunately, 
eoming when it 
not only caused a loss in consumption by 
the withdrawal of soldiers and in many 
cases their families, but so inflated the 
price as to materially reduce consump- 
tion on the part of the population that 


increase in production. 


however the war, dia, 


was left and most important greatly in-| 


sugar. This 
affairs is 


creased the price of raw 
unsatisfactory state of 
further added to by the 
refinery of greater capacity than an) 
yet built is to be constructed by govern- 
ment and in the province of Quebec. 


The Future Safe 


tory state of affairs. Consumption ‘s 
below and the productive capacity is 
temporarily above what it should be 
Competition 


negligible quantity. A measure of re- 


lief was afforded by the buying activity | 


of the British Royal Commission whieh 


bought 24,500 tons of cane sugaz here in| 


1916. The main stay 
continues to be the domestic 
tion. 


consump- 


Shaughnessy 


President of Canadian Pacific points out that future of the 
country hinges on increase of population—Expresses doubt 


regarding the possibilities of the successful operation of 
Inter-Imperial Trade pact which is being widely discussed. 


O me the interests of Canada 
must come first. And I am not 


at all convineed that the best 
interests of our country would be served 
by a poliey of close protection within 
the Empire or with the Allies. At any 
rate I cannot be convinced of this witn- 


out a further opportunity to study 


events.’’ Such was the statement made 
by Lord Shaughnessy, president of the 
Canadian Pacifie Railway, to THE FIN- 
ANCIAL POST. 


Trade Alliance Doubtful. 


Continuing, he said: ‘It is all very 
nice to say that when the war is over 
we should have a tariff so framed as to 
benefit the individual units of this Em- 
pire. If such asplan can be carried oui 
it will be an excellent thing, but tlre 


question is: Can it be earried out to the 
advantage of each nation concerned? It 
does not seem reasonable that any unit 
of the Empire can be benefited by buy- 


ing certain goods from another unit if 


the elass of goods in question can be 
purehased outside the Imperial Allianee 
at a lower figure.*’ 


All Depends on Immigration. 


Referring to the matter of post-bel- 
lum immigration, his Lordship said: 


‘‘Everything depends upon our immi- 
gration after the war. The first reli- 
anee of our policy, as well as our na- 
tional duty to our soldiers, will include 


the return of them from Europe. This 


movement will require all our energies 
and facilities for from one year to eigh- 
teen montis after peace is declared. 
After that, we hope that many people 
wil! come to us from Europe, not only 
from the agnricultural, but from the in- 
dustrial elass as well, in order that our 
supply of artisans may be augmented so 
as to swell our production of manyfac- 
tured goods.”” On this point his Lord- 


ship was very optimistic, and he made 


Offers the Iighest wages, 


; duecement, 


BARON SHAUGHNESSY. 


henetit of this movement of population. 


His Lordship said: ‘‘War has an up 
setting effect on men’s minds. It causes 
them to seek new scenes. They will nz- 
turaily be attracted to the country that 
It is reason- 
able to suppose that a new country like | 
Aus- j 
Africa and 
the same in- 
[t is possible that wages will 
. ii ae ; 

be higher in Europe algo; still, the new 
countries should attraet the immigration 


of the future 
past, 


Canada will offer that attraction. 
tralia, New Zealand, South 
South America, wil! offer 


as they have that of the 
The minds of men instinctively turn 


to sueh localities when seeking to im- 


prove their lot. However, all forecasts 


must be taken for what they are worth. 
This war is unlike anything ever known 
in any period of the world’s 


Consequently, it will produce 


history. 
results 
that have no parallel in history.”’ 


it quite clear that he expected a con- | Export Trade Depends on Immigration. 


siderable European immigration. 
New Countries’ Logical Goal. 


The question was raised here as to the 


| 


‘*The whole question of our future 
| eee on the extent of our immigration. 
If we are to be exporters we must manu- 
facture a sunplus of goods. The extent 


the extent of our domestie trade. The 


latter is always the most profitable and | 


forms the basis 
abroad. 
ers 


of any large trade 


large 
trade 
Hence the vital ne- 


having a 
ability to 


in the position of 
trade at home, their 


abroad is assured. 
cessity of securing a large population to 
ensure the desired eonsumption at home. 


As you run up your home consumption 
you strengthen the hand of 
facturer as an exporter. 


your 
Thus 
oration will determine the extent of our 
industrial development. 


Russia the Best Field. 


‘‘In the ordinary nature of things. 


Russia will be the great market for any- | 


thing we ean produce; that is, of those | 


. | ing inerease in refining. 
serveti | Inv increase in T £ 


countries which were formerly 
by Germany and Austria. Also, the 
Allies, and by that I mean the allies in 
the industrial pact which is proposed, 
may create a state of activity here that 
will also attract further 
trom the United States.’’ 


U. S. Industries in Canada. 


we, 


immigration 


In answer to a question as to what 


induce | 1. 
no direet shipments to Montreal or To- 


extent this movement might 


| United States industries to move into 


Canada, his Lordship said: ‘*That 1s a 
big question. But the tendency of the 
Allies to give etery possible trade 
vantage to the individual 
alliance, Great Britain and all her 
dominions are one unit as to this. As 
to the extent to whieh we ean indulge 


in such a protective union—that 
is another matter. It is a very import- 


ant one and needs a close analysis. If 
enforeed, it would have the same effect 
as that of a tariff : 


driving manufacturers 
here. 


units of the 


close 


protective 
United States 


is enlarged so that it would extend to 
the other parts of the Empire, the ef- 


fect of it would be proportionately in- 
ereased if United States manufacturers 


hoped to share in the trade of the Em- | that Canada will be given sufficient pro- 


| tection in the way of duties to offset the 
| present adwantage of the United States. 


’? 


pire. Tt was at this point in the in- 
terview that his Lordship made the 


A feature of the | 


| 
taken to} 


This had the effect of attracting! 


news that a} 


| the factory, 
To-day there exists a very unsatisfac- 


is keen and results in a) 
shading of profits that rende*s them a) 


of the mdustry | 


The hope of that lies in the in-| 
erease in consumption due to immmigra- | 


| fits to be 


Imanu- | 
immi- | 


| the cane refiners to-day. 
' granulated sugar was $4.10 per ewt. 
| beet sugar people were not making much 


| tion and the natural imerease in popula- 
tion. In the United States tiis amount 
ed to 10 per cent, a vear over a period 
of vears. 


The Beet Industry. 


Canada’s consumption of sugar is over 
700,000,000 Tbs. a year. Of this amount 
over 643,000,000 Ibs. are imported. Con- 
sequently it is easy to realize the im- 
| portance of encouraging this industry in 
our country. 

The following is an extraet from the 
government Agricultural War Book 
1915 :- 


“The war is being fought in the beet fields of 
Europe. There is a shortage of beets also iu 
the United States of ten per cent, It is esti- 
mated by the Wall Street Journal that 8:0, 
000,000 was paid to beet growers in 1914, 
ly in Colorade, 


main- 
Michigan and California. Beet 


sugar and cane sugar are identical. They con- 
tain no soil material whatever. Like butter 


is made up from air and water. bro 
ducing these two foods then, is er should be 
the highest agricultural art. 


sugar 


Canada pro- 
(iuces about 12,000 tons of sugar frem beets 
and imports 350,000 tons of beet sugar from 
Europe, cane sugar from the West Indies aii 
South Ameriea. 

An average crop will bring $60 an aere at 
The destruction ef the Belgian 
beet fleldls and the expatriation of the Bel- 
gians brings this question up to Canada. For 
every ton we produce we import thirty tons. 
Growing sugar is a laber problem. 

Great interest has been extended to the beet 


sugar industry since the war eommeneed, 
England has been importing in former years 


| in the 2,000,000 tens from 
and of course this source of supply 
| bas been entirely eut off. The world’s visible 
; Supply ef sugar in 1915 was as fellows: 


neighborhood of 
| Germany, 


| Cane sugars 7,900,000 tons, 


3,800,000 


16,300,000 


Beet sugars 


Anybody will admit that it would be desir- 


| able to produce at home the $180,000,000 worth 


uf sugar we annually import from foreign 


and our island possession, and turn 
this vast sum inte the peckets ef our ewn in- 
stead of fereign farmers and laborers. That 
in itself great 
but it would be 


| siiall indeed compared to the indirect bene- 


countries 


would be a eensideration of 


economic value to the nation, 


derived if’ we produced this sugar 

the cultivation of which in Germ- 
in rotation with* seed crops and potatoes 
has resulted in their farmers securing from the 
land, which they devote to these crops an ex- 


cess annual yield worth $900,000,000 more than 
from 


from beets, 


any, 


. like area deveted to the same crops.” 


If we can put our manufactur- | 


Beet Sugar Profits High 


The result of the European situation 


| has been that the advances in the sell- 


ing prices of sugar have been offset by 
material and labor costs to the refiners. 
From the lowest priee of $6.60 for 1915 
sugar went to $8.15 this year. The ad- 
vanee has simply eurtailed eonsumption 
and added to the profits of the beet 


sugar refiners, The latter, before the 
| War were in mueh the same situation as 
In May, 1914, 


The 
at that. But the higher price of to-day 
benefits them without any correspond- 
It is estimate: 





' must 


ad- | 


| market, 


| ‘ican shipments into this country, 
that of | if 


Thus, if the seope of that tariff | 


per Ib. 
eost 


that We would cover the addi- 
| tional due to higher priced labor 
and materials entering into manufactur- 
ing and marketing. The price of their 
ehief raw material, beets, remains sub- 


stantially the same, while that of the 


| cane refiners, cane, dictates the selling 
| price 


of both varieties of suear. 
The American Market 
Since the war started there have been 


ronto of raw sugar. All shipments 
eome via New York from Cuba. 
pay that additional freight. This 
prevents eompetition with the American 


It is only when the market is 


and 


‘advancing and when Canadian refiners 


have a stock on hand that was bought 
at a lower price that they can hope to 
eompete with American refiners. These 
opportunities are, of course, rare. Pro- 
teetive duties, of course, prevent Amer- 


even 
if the present searcity of sugar did not 
do so. 


After the War Prices 
It is expected that after the war, 
sugar will ineline to be eheap until 


things become readjusted to the ehang- 
ed eonditions. The hope is expressed 


ped to a comparatively low figure, were. certainty that Canada would receive the | to which we can do this depends upon | opening statement of this article. Continued on page 26, 
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The Investors’ View of Lumbering 


Timber as an Industry, More or Less an Enigma to Pros- 
pective Investor—Great Necessity for a Careful Study of the 
Proposition From a Practical Standpoint—British Columbia 


Presents the Best Canadian Field, But Conditions Require 
Close Investigation—The War is Working a Revolution. 


By 


Horace Boultbee, Editor Canadian Lumberman. 


UMBER, or more properly speak- {lumber manufacturing firms in Canada, | immediately sought after, and continu- 


ing, standing timber, as an invest- 

ment, has always been more or 
less of an enigma to the average man 
who is looking for a sound method in 
which to lay out some of his capital. 
The reason is easy enough to find. Near- 
ly every other line of industry that re- 
quires the investment of capital, lends 
itself more definitely to such analysis 
as the keen business and financial man 
is able to make when he has learned the 
fundamental facts regulating the work- 
ing of supply and demand of the pro- 
duet to be turned out and marketed, Un- 
certainty, however, dogs the footsteps 
of the man who ‘buys standing timber, 
or puts his money into a sawmill. This 
has always been the ease and probably 
always will be. He is seldom so fully 
informed as he should be, as to the 
amount of timber upon his limits. The 
old-fashioned method of estimating tim- 
ber by the eye of experience, in a rough 
and ready manner, is far too prevalent 
and is inefficient and dangerous. When 
one has bought the timber, moreover, he 
has to assume many risks such as fire, 
damage by wind, insects, ete., against 
whieh he eannot insure. When he gets 
his plant running he has a marketing 
problem more intricate almost than any 
other known to modern commerce. He 
is subjected to the keenest kind of ecom- 
petition from all quarters of the globe, 
and until he has his price and_ profit 
safely in the bank he is not certain whe- 
ther he has a good investment or not. 
In nearly every other line of manufac- 
ture one may ‘be more certain about the 
main factors which regulate the costs 
of production and marketing. 

All this is by way of introduction, 
simply to indicate that if one wishes to 
‘invest’? in timber, or in the produc- 
tion of lumber, nowadays, or at any 
time in the future, he must take greater 
precaution to post himself, than in econ- 
nection with almost any other line of 
business. Nevertheless, there are op- 
portunities for making good profits in 
lumber and timber to-day, and the gen- 
eral situation is one which holds out at- 
tractive rewards to those posting them- 
selves properly. 

In the first place, in order to over- 
come as far as possible the uneertainties 
already outlined, an investor might well 
make use of the services of one of tiie 
reputable forestry firms who may be 
able to place before him a safe inven. 
tory of the extent of timber, its quality 
and present value. Even experiences 
lumbermen, who have been suecessful in 
the past, ean only be sure of their 
ground by following the same course 
After this, the problems are those of 
supply and demand, cost of labor, trans- 
portation, ete., all of whieh ean be an- 
alyzed in much the some way as similar 
problems in any other line of industry, 
although the worldwide sources of com- 
petition and the great expenditures ne- 
cessary in logging equipment, improve- 
ments in the woods, food for employes 
and horses, ete., all of which require the 
skill of long experience, make the prob- 
lem of profitable operation exceptional- 
ly intrieate. 

In Canada to-day, the situation in 
connection with the lumber industry is 
peculiar. There is very little in the way 
of precedent on which to base one’s 
views regarding the way in which events 
may turn out in future. In order to get 
at a working idea of the situation we 
should go back a few years in the his- 
tory of the industry. When the present 
war commenced, the lumber industry 
and trade were facing, beyond all ques- 
tion. one of the worst periods of depres- 
sion they had ever gone through. This 
had been brought about by the insane 
speculative fever that had taken pos- 
session of the senses of a great major- 
ity of the Canadian people, in econnec- 
tion with real estate values. Everyone 
who reads a finan¢ial paper knows what 
that situation was. Not all of them, 
however, realize how intimately the sit- 
uation affected the lumber trade. From 
one end of Canada to the other, the 
lumber manufacturers were facing fin- 
ancial embarrassment, and it is no ex- 
aggeration to say that, had the war not 
intervened, the tide of failure which had 
already engulfed some of the greatest 


would have swept many more to their 


ruin and left the industry in a state of 
hopelessness, such as it had never before 
experienced. This may seem a little 
exaggerated to some people, but, in the 
belief of many who are close students 
of the industry, it is fully justified. 

The war brought about a revolution in 
the lumber industry, as the table he- 
low will show :— 


LUMBER CUT BY PROVINCES 

Per cent. 

Value = increase or 

of decrease in 

Lumber. Cut over 
1915 1914 
Total, All Provinces. ...$61,919,806 2.67 
Quebec 17,784,415 3.5 
Ontario 19,663,950 3.5F 
British Columbia 8,414,227 28.57 
New Brunswick 9,902,202 52.7 
Nova Scotai 4,366,165 5.5 


880,353 10.9 

540,430 5.27 

244,487 60.37 
114,577 111 


Saskatchewan 
Manitoba 

Alberta 

Prince Edward Island 


+ Decrease from 1914 to 1915. 

Canada cut in 1915 a total of 3,842,676,000 feet, 
board measure, of lumber, valued at $61,919,- 
806. The production decreased 2.6 per cent. 
from that of 1914 and 12.4 per cent. from that 
of 1912, the year in which the greatest cut was 
reported. 

The provinces of Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 


Alberta and British Columbia show a decrease | 


in cut in 1915 as compared with 1914, British 
Columbia had the greatest falling off (28.5 per 
cent. from that of 1914). New Brunswick 
showed the remarkable increase of 52.7 per 
cent. over the cut of last year. 


It created an abnormal demand for 
the product of the sawmills, to be used 
at the front; and it held out the pro- 
mise of a considerable demand in the 
days to come when the devastation of 
the war has given place to a period of 
reconstruction. Many students of the 
situation believe that after the war the 
timber and lumber produets of Canada 
will find export markets greatly in ex- 
cess of any they have ever enjoyed in 
the past. Therefore, the manufacturers 
of lumber are not looking forward to a 
period of depression after the war with 
such anxiety and uncertainty as are the 
manufacturers of many other products 
In fact, they are expecting a compsra- 
tively short, or almost negligible period 
of uncertainty, followed by sueh a rev: 
val of demand as they have never known 


versal utility of lumber as a construc 


tion material both for temporary anq | 
the most | 


permanent use wiil make it 


eererr Nee ecoce ees 
w\e 


Reve me 


ir 


‘them into lumber: 


ally required reconstruction meterial to 
be used for rebuilding the ruined coun- 
tries of Europe. At home, moreover, so 
soon as industry has again become nor- 
mally aetive, a demand for lumber will 


spring up, and will be on hand to take | 


eare of our produet if the export demand 
shows any sign of falling off. Even in 
the early days after the war it is rea- 
sonab‘e to expeet a revival of the lum 
ber trade at home. When 400,000 men 
return to Canada from the war they will 
require many kinds of wearing mater- 


| ials, to say nothing of homes and food. 


Their demand will be urgent and great. 
Nearly everything they require will ‘be 
shipped in wooden boxes or wi!l consume 
wood in its produetion. 


In the face of this situation we have 
ti» bear in mind that stoeks of manu- 
factured lumber have been reduced to a 
mere fraction of their former size. For- 
tunately for the lum er industry in Can- 
ada the war found it with only moder- 
ate quantities of stock manufactured. 
Lumbermen had been eurtailing their 
output during the previous winter, fore- 
seeing a storm coming on the wings of 
the real estate collapse. The export de- 
mand for war uses, and the great econ- 
sumption at boxes 


home in munition 


have more than offset the disappearance | 


ef the building demand, so that stoeks 
are now ligut everywhere in Canada. 
Moreover, during the coming winter, the 
quantity of logs taken out of the woods 
will be smaller than it has ever ‘been 


hefore, as the eost of labor has gone up | 


and the cost of 
food and supplies has made a similar 
advance, so that manufaeturers intend 
only to take out a fraction of ‘their nor- 
mal quantity. Many of the largest 
manufacturers in Eastern Canada, in 
fact, are not operating at all, fearing 
that if they have a large quantity of 
logs on hand next summer they may 
fin? labor so expensive and searee as to 
involve them in a loss, beeause of high 
wares, or heeause of the neeessity for 


some 25 to 50 per cent. 


| holding over logs for whieh they ean- | 


not find the necessary labor to eonvert 


2 a period of 
high prices, fair demand fi:r the pres 


' ient., and greatly inereased demand as | 
How ean it be otherwise? The aai- | 


soon as the war is over, or even 2s soon 
as the allied powers have retaken sufli- 
“ent territory from the enemy to ereate 
a demand for reconstruction purposes. 


Therefore, beyond 
uny question, we are faein 


The situation as outlined gives one a 
bird’s eye view of the industry duriig 
the past few years and a glimpse into 
the future. What is one to say about the 
industry from an investment point of 
view to-day? Simply this, that it holds 
out eneouraging possibilities for those 
who are in a position to get at the fun- 
damental facts in connection with any 
particular investment they are eons'éer- 
ing. That this is the ease is evidenced 
by the faet that many shrewd United 
States lumbermen are investing money 
in the Canadian industry, Not the least 
remarkable of these is the ease of Rob- 
ert Dollar, originally a Canadian, who 
went to San Francisco many years ag», 
made a suecess of the lumber industry. 
| established a great line of ocean going 
vesse!s, and who, about the end of Oc- 
tober, announced that in the near fu- 
i ture the headquarters of his line of ves- 
sels wou!d be moved from San Francisev 
to Vancouver and that he would invesi 
‘na lumber manufacturing plant in Bri- 
'tish Columbia, so as to insure regular 
eargoes for his vessels. He has already 
bought a large mill in British Columbia 
for this purpose. 

Undoubtedly the most alluring oppor- 
tunities for investment. in the Canadian 
lumber industry are presented by Bri- 
tish Columbia, but at the same time the 
dangers are correspondingly great, as 
the industry in that province is already 
ever-built, that is to say, its produeing 
capacity is far greater than its present 
available markets, or even greater than 
its markets in normal times. We are 
looking forward, however, to days. when, 
through the wisdom of our governments 
and the energy of our industrial lead- 
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Canada’s Sugar 
Industry 


Continued from page 25. 


In any event the outlook, however, bad 
at present, is looked upon as fundament- 
aly sound for the future. The retin 
eries now in existence only require 
sight augmentation of consumption to 
be greatly overtaxed when a return to 
the favorable conditions of a few year- 
ago may be expected. 

Imports and exports of sugar, bot! 
raw and refined, for the past five years, 
are as follows:— 


Imports Exports 
Refined Raw Raw Refined 


1911 ....$1,108,466 $13,707,655 $ 52,928 
1912 .... 843,466 14,519,860 147,179 
“913 .... 720,822 17,154,500 20,99) 
1914 .... 310,969 14,481,562 ne 5,555 
1915 .... 196,247 17,386,566 239,411 


ereeee 


The Situation in Europe 

It might be advisable to give a few 
figures showing the effeet the war has 
had on the produetion of sugar in Eur- 
ope. As Germany and Austria-Hungary 
are the largest sugar producing ecoun- 
tries in the world (producing between 
them over 10,000,000,000 Ibs. per year). 
and as England imports practically her 
whole consumption of sugar, whiel. 
amounts to 3,693,000,000 Ibs. per year. 
it is obvious that were the Allies to put 
into practice a boyeott of German and 
Austrian goods, that England would 
have to look elsewhere for her supply of 
sugar. (Canada with her small produe- 
tion of 39,000,000 will be practically ir 
the same position. To obtain this sugar 
outside of Germany and Austria, from 
our Allies, will not be so easy as before 


ers, the foreign markets will be greater |! war. 


than they have been in the past, and 


Increases in produetion in other eoun 


when the industry in British Columbia tries do not make up for the deficit in 


will be able to sell at a good profit all 
that it produces. 

Unquestionably the future of the lum- 
| ber industry in British Columbia is the- 
oretically sound and encouraging, al- 
though the dangers of over-production, 
reeempanied by too mueh concentration 
‘on the domestic markets, still surround 
‘t with uneertainties and risks whieh 
make it an uncharted sea for the indus- 
| trial navigator. Only one sound line of 
advice ean be given to the investor who 
|is considering timber, or lumber manu- 
facturing, aS a possible investment. Let 
| him find out to the last possible feot, 
how mueh timber he will be buying and 
what its quality is, get at the fundamen- 
ta! facts in regard to transportation to | 
immediately available markets and hbe- 
conversant with the prevailing 

Then, if he can justify his in- 
vesiment on these grounds he will be 
reasunably safe in going ahead, in the 
| expectation 





eome 


priees. 


promise of improvement in the export 
trade which will make his industry a 
sueeess by taking the output at a good 
price, or by redm ing the severity of the 
} competition in the markets at home. 





i tons. 


Europe. In 1915, the United States 
produeed, in beet and Louisiana eane 
sugar, 1,011,000 tons, as compared with 
965.000 during the preeeding year. The 
Canadian erep of beet sugar exceeds the 
previous vear by a little less than 4,000 
Cuba shows an increase of 408.- 
745 ‘tons. These inereases, plus ali 
others in the world, still leave present 
production several hundred 
tons below normal. 


Sugar, a Canadian Product 

The use of the sugar beet for the pro- 
duetion of sugar has during the past 
one hundred years, but more especially 
during the past fifty years, developepd 
in Europe to such an extent that it is 
now one of the most important eecono- 
mie faetors, employing a large pereent- 
aze of the population ef the European 
countries. 

For the vear 1914, Canada eultivated 
13,000 acres of sugar beets, and produe- 
et 29,000.000 lbs. of refined sugar; ror 


thousand 


that the future holds out | the year just ended we cultivated 17. 


000 acres of suvar heets and produced 
37,000.000 lbs. of refined sugar, an in- 
A much lar- 
ger increase is anticipated for the eom- 
ing vears. 


erease of over 30 per eent. 


SS _ 
_ aden =. 


WOULD YOU 


like other interesting 
facts about the most 
progressive and fastest 
growing industrial city 
in Canada? 


JUST DROP 
ACARD TO 


The Industrial Commissioner 
THREE RIVERS, P. QUE. 


November 4, 1916. 
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Establishments 


THE FINANCIAL POST OF CANADA 


~The Department Stores 


The Hand-in-hand Development of Big Re- 


With the Mail 


Order Trade—Service is the big factor in 
Filling the Public Needs—War Has Created 


Unsettled Conditions 
HE growth of the Department 

Store and the Mail Order House 

connected with it, has synechro- 
nized to sueh an extent in Canada that 
in the publie mind they are connecte:! 
indissolubly. The co-relation of the 
two is not a necessary result, however. 
Most of the big department stores of 
New York pay little attention to the 
mail order business as sueh. In Chi- 
cago, Marshall Field & Co., have no 
mail order department, and only partly 
hecause there is an extensive wholesale 
end to the business. Indeed, in the 
United States, the leading mail order 
houses have no over-the-counter connee- 
tion with the public; in other words, 
been entirely 


they have developed 


through the mai!s. Chieago has what is 
reputed to be the largest mail order 
house in the world, with a turnover of 
several hundreds of millions a year, in 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., and another that 
will run over the ‘hundred million mark. 
Probably these and others are respon- 
sible for the department stores’ appar- 
ent disregard of this business. 

In Canada the mail order business has 
developed side by side with the retail 
business, especiatly in connection with 
the T, 
son Co. stores of ‘Toronto, and it may 
he as well at the outset te dwell a lt- 
tle en this element. The T. Eaton Co. 
is a elose corporation, but it is no seeret 
that a large proportion of the faetory 
development that has taken place the 
last ten years has been calied forth by 
the demands of the M. O. department, 
as it is ealled in,the trade. At present 
three big buildings are in course of eree- 
tion in the eity of Toronto for ftaetory 
purposes and the present number of em- 
ployes execeds 18,000, according to a 


Katon Co., and tie Robert Simp- 


inmember of the fir. 

A very tangible example of the mail 
order growth is seen in the ease of the 
Robert Simpson Co., who have just com- 
pleted the erection of a three-storey 
building on Mutual street, in Toronto, 
separate from the store, and insta‘led 
there 3,000 employes, while this year 
there is in operation in Regina, Sask., 
a braneh of the M. 0. business where 
the general manager on a recent visit 
addressed 1,000 employes. With a sin- 
ole store’s turnover running between 
$20,000,000 and $25,000,000 a year and 
another exeeeding $60,000,000, it will not 
he long at the present rate of increase 
before the total business of this char- 
acter masses the $100,000,000 mark, or 
#12 for‘every man, woman, and ehild 
in the Dominion of Canada. It is some 
vears since the mail order end of the 
two Toronto firms exeeeded the retail 
sales in the stores. 

The absence of other competition, 16 
the form of separate mail order houses, 
in distinetion to retail store branches, 
and an insistent bombardment of out- 
side communities by catalogues, attrae- 
tively illustrated, and a selection and 
delivery system that commands the ad- 
mirotion and is often the despair of 
the outside merehant, have been the 
chief elements in the tremendous 
vrowth of these institutions in ‘Canada. 
They ‘have eaten into the business of the 
smaller steres until they have on many 
an oeeasion demanded special taxation. 
loeatly, ‘to eheek, if possible, their in- 
roads, The 20-mile zone feature of the 
pareal post has been utilized by ship- 
ping these eatalogues by the carload in- 
to various towns and then sending them 
out under the 20-mile cheap rate to hun- 
dreds of thousands of prospective ¢us- 
tomers in cities, towns, villages and the 
country distriets, and an alluring clause 

as been adde% to the ‘Instructions’? in 
the eatalogues stating that on all pur 
chases over $10 the store will prepay 
all charges, post, express, or freight. 


A Paying Branch. 

lo a considerable extent all the large 
dry goods and general store in Canada 
develop a mail order department as rap- 
diy as they ean, starting their first con- 
nections with eustomers who come in 
and leave addresses or write enquiring 
after @ visit to the store. This may be 
said to be one of the most promising 
features before the department stores 


| 


| 





i 


| 


Regarding Supplies. 


in this country. The business that is 
gained in this direction increases the 
quantity of goods that they are called 
on to buy, which in turn enables them 
frequently to take advantage of dis- 


counts that are the perquisite of the | 


wholesale buyers or jobber; and also 
makes it profitable for them to retain a 
permanent buying force in the markets 
of Great Britain, New York and Paris, 
improving the variety of the goods they 
carry as well as giving them an advan- 
tage in the matter of a closer price. 
This last point was one of the strongest 


arguments used in connection with the | 


taking over of the Ogilvy store in Mon- 
treal by Murray-Kay of Toronto, last 
spring. 

The absorption of a portion of the do- 
inesiie business of the smaller stores by 
the big city stores either through mail 
orders or by the improved facilities of 
radials and commutation tickets, ap- 
plies as well to the city in which sue’: 
a store is located. 
goods stores that have survived the com- 
petition of the two big department stores 
have decreased steadily. In Montreal, 
however, these department stores will 
have to face strong competition from 
specialty stores, and this situation is 
found in New York. In fact, there are 
opinions expressed there that these spe- 
cialty stores will more than hold their 
own with tthe stores like Wanamaker’s 
Gimbel’s, Maey’s, Saks, Altman’s, and 
others. 


A Question of Service. 


Atter all, in Canada, the future of the 
department store will depend to a great 
extent on the service that will be ren- 
dered by its smaller competitors in its 


| listriet and it mail order elientele. One | 


of the prineiples 


in the loeal and the mail order field, has 


been the Service that has been extendeé | 


to the customer. FINANCIAL POST 
was informed by an official of one of 
the largest department stores in Canada 
that 98 per cent. of all the orders thai 
came in to ‘them by mail last year were 
filled and sent out within twenty-four 
ours of their receipt. This was (build- 


ing up future trade with a vengeanee. | 
The service in the store itself, in dea!- | 


ing with ‘‘eounter’’ eustomers, and 
those who order by telephone, also has 
been improved exceedingly, which there 
is not time nor space to treat of in de- 
tail. These have been elements that 
nave increased to an extent that many 
of the sma‘ler merchants do not dream 
of the business of the ‘big’? stores, as 
they are called. Conversely, and this is 
an important element for these same 
stores, where the outside stores have 
sought to meet the bigger ones in the 
matter of service, and have given a good 


service so far as the seleetion and qua!- | 
ity of the goods was concerned they | 


have found themselves able to stem the 
inroads of their more powerful rivals to 
an extent just as surprising to them 
as has been the development of the oth- 
ers in an area with less intelligent grasp 
of the strength and weakness of the de- 
partment and mail order institutions. 


Advantage in a Crisis. 


In the year 1915 the bigger stores 
drew heavily on the smaller ones be- 
cause of the abnormal situation. The 
outbreak of the war had thrown a near 
panie into a large part of the retail! 
trade of Canada, but most of all it had 
cheeked, almost immediately, the buying 
tendencies of the general public. The 
result was that the buying of most of 
the retail stores was eut down for 1915 


to a point that left their stielves sadly | 


deficient to meet the demands of their 
customers during that year. When 


they found late in the fa'l that a differ- | 


ent feeling had passed over the country 
and various other factors than sentimen- 
tal ones were improving the ‘‘purehas- 
ing’’ powers of the people, it was too 
late to replenish ithe stocks that had 


been alowed to run short on the shelves | 


and the department stores that had giv- 
en almost unlimited powers to their buy- 
ers when they felt the coming scarcity 
of goods, reaped the benefit while the 
others could not meet the legitimate de- 
mands of their local trade. 


This condition is beginning to change 
to the advantage of the smaller store 


In Toronto the dry | 


whose practice has | 
been one of the most potent factors in | 
building wp the department store, both | 


{and a slight cheek in the outside beri 
ing, which is now going more and more 

to the outside stores, is being felt ‘by 

the big stores, so THE POST was in- 

formed by one of these. 


Present Conditions Unsettled. 


| "There is considerable difference of 
| opinion, as there is a difference of pol- 
| iey, among the department stores as to 
whether the present year will end with 
a larger or smaller profit on the year’s 
turnover, The selling price question 
has been a most puzzling one for the re- 
tail merchant, especially in dry goods 
lines, for the past two years, For the 
first twelvemonth after the war broke 
out, the depression over the country in 
a business sense, induced to some extent 
by the uncertain feeling in the publie 
inind, forced the merchants to sell their 
goods at a smaller margin of profit than 
they had been accustomed to for many 
years, and in numerous lines they did 
not more than cover the overhead ex- 
penses, let alone secure a profit. Due- 
ing the last twelve months, however, the 
purchasing power of the public, as well 
as the inelination, has improved greatlv 
and even the tremendous inereases in 
the price of woolens, knitted goods, lin- 
ens, and seores of other lines have af- 
fected buying to a seareely appreciable 
extent. This year, therefore, the mer, 
chants have been able to realize to a 
greater extent the average profits that 
had seemed fair to them under norma! 
conditions. Some have even felt that 
in view of the certain drop in nearly 
ithe whole range of goods soon after the 

war had ‘been brought to an end, it was 
compulsory for them to prepare now to 
some extent for this period when a fiall- 
ing market might wipe out entirely their 
margin of profit and even of operating 
|eosts. Others, however, have held to 
ithe polev of the first year and worked 
on a basis that the extreme advances in 

he eosts of goods made it inadvisable 
for them to take the usual percentage 
inerease. The result in these eases has 
been that while the sales for the year 
will be greatly in excess of the previous 
vear, the net profits will not be nearly 
|in proportion, nor even in some cases 
reach the gross amount of last year. It 
should be stated in fairness to the re- 
‘ail merehants, tat in no ease, so far as 
(THE FINANCIAL POST has been able 
to learn, are the goods in the stores be- 
'ing marked to correspond with the pres- 
ent high prices at wholesale, but the 
prices to the consumer invariably are 
based on the lower cost of the goods to 
|the retailer when he gave his order for 
the goods months before. 


| 


Some Figures as to Profits. 


| Some idea of the large operations of 
‘the department stores may be gathered 
from ‘the reports given herewith. In 
the ease of the Robert Simpson Co., of 
Toronto, which was incorporated in 
1896, the net profits for 1914 were $752,- 
750; for the next year, the first of the 
war, these dropped to $652,206, while 
for the past year, including a portion 
of 1916. they rose to $752,750. FINAN- 
(IAL POST understands that their vol- 
ume of business for 1916 to the end of 
October, was equal to the total turnover 
|for 1915. The real estate, buildings, 
and equipment are valued at $4,034,885 
for Toronto, while the new Western ad- 
dition is set down at $324,677. The 
capital stock is $6,496,900. The inven- 
‘tory of merchandise shows the enormous 
stoeks that are earried, that of this ecom- 
| bany being as follows: 1914, $2,685,000; 
| 1915, $3,440,575; and 1916, at the end 
of January,, $3,255,991. 


The tendency of the department stores 

| to go into the manufacture of some of 
| the staple lines for themselves is shown 
| by the fact that the Robert Simpson Co. 
‘own $150,000 in the Thompson Mfg. Co., 
|makers of women’s ready-to-wear, and 
$225,000 in the Keen’s Mfg. Co., who 
make lingerie. They also hold 90 per 
cent. of the stock of a Montreal depart- 
ment store, John Murphy & Co. 

Goodwins, Limited, of Montreal, who 
| were incorporated in 1911, and have 
'made a rapid growth, showed gross pro- 

fits for last vear of $162,265.84, with a 
‘sunplus of $57,114.10. The land is 
valned at $3,618,840, the buildings at 
| $919,347, the equipment at $362,580, and 
the stock at $766,997, a total of #4,- 
963,767. 


| By means of moving pictures, the life 
‘and resources of Western Canada will 
‘be shown over a cireuit covering 4,000 
threatres in the United States. The 
\films have been taken under the aus- 
| pices of the Grand Trunk Pacifie and 
wil! inelude a variety of pictures in the 
‘prairie harvest fields, and through the 
Canadian Rockies. 
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P. Lyall & Sons Construction Co. 
doing double Pro-War Business 


The combination of large Building Contracts with Munitions 
Orders has necessitated the refusal of further business— 
Present contracts will take two years to complete. 


Werv comes from Ottawa to the effect that the contract between the P. Lyall & 
Sons Construction Company and the Dominion Government for the reconstruc- 
ticn of the Parliament Buildings has been formally executed. Generally speaking, 
the terms of this contract are that the company gets 8 per cent. on the expenditure 
of material and labor up to $4,000,000 and 7 per cent. between that amount and 
$5,000,000. Above the $5,000,000 expenditure there will be no percentage allowed. 

This represents . compromise agreement between the company and Government 
officials. 

It is, however, in the main so agreeable to the company that the final securing 
of the contract, together with the one for the Toronto terminal and the large 
amount of munitions work on hand hus caused it to withdraw from the market 
as far as the securing of new business is concerned, 

Working Out Capacity. 

The final details of the contract for the Parliament Buildings have been worked 
out and approved now, and the work continues to progress satisfactorily as does 
that of the Toronto terminal. Yhe Sun Life Building in Montreal, the only other 
large contract on hand is practically compieted, 

The coustructicn work mentioned while representing only about one-half of that 
usually in force before the war and only one-third of the total volume of all work 
being done by the concern to-day, represents all that it is prepared to handle in 
« building way at present. Munitions demands are so extensive and so profitable 
that it is considered the part of wisdom to refrain from further spreading out. 
The building contracts referred to will lust well over two years, so that by that 
time the inevitable readjustment will no doubt have occurred, and things wiil be 
on a mere normal basis. As it is the company is doing the greatest amount of 
buiding being done by any construction company in Canada either as to the pro- 
portion of available capacity or the total volume of work done. And it is the only 
coustruction company that is actively engaged in munition making. Incidentally 
and in spite of the fact that it is only doing one-third of its normal building 
woik, it has increased its total volume of business by 200 per cent. 

Howitzer Shells. : 
VHE manufacturing and forging of 4.5 and 6-inch howitzer high explosive shells and 
the machining of 60 pounders has become a principal part of the munitions work; 
miny extensions have been made in the past year and additional land has beee leased 
f.em the Canadian Vacifie for shell making facilities. 


The Reorganization. 

The present firm is of course the reorganized one. The P. Lyall & Sons Con- 
struction Company took over the old Peter Lyall Construction Company in 1912. It 
Was the reorganized company that weathered the storm and came out with an 
improved position from the chacs of the early months of the war, coming as they 
did on top of a tong period of depression in the building trade. 

Government Contracts. 

The character of the company’s contracts clearly had a great deal to do with the 
showing made since the trade depression. ‘The experience of this immense building 
eoncern has not been the experience of the majority of enterprises 6f a similar character, 
who suffered keenly from the general prostration of the building trade. The Lyall 
contracts were almost entirely Government and municipal contracts, or for buildings 
being built by rich corporations. Thus business went on and the money continued to 
be paid over to the contractors, who were enabled to keep operating. 

Organized Thirty Years. 

The organization of the present firm arose from the consolidation of the business. 
The change was brought about early in 1912 without change of management, the late 
Peter Lyall and his sons, Messrs. William and Traill O. Lyall, who made such a success 
of a concern which began in a small way over thirty years ago, retaining the manage- 
ment at the inception of the present company. It may be mentioned that these gentle- 
men received no cash consideration for their business, but common and preferred stock 
only, so that their interests were indelibly bound up with those of the enterprise which 
had been built up by their united labors. 

The late Peter Lyall was the first president of the company and was succeeded on 
his death by his son, Mr. William Lyall, while Mr. Traill O. Lyall became vice-president. 
Other directors are: Mr. J. N. Greenshields, K.C., president of the Quebec Savings and 
Trust Company: Hon. Robert Mackay, director of the Bank of Montreal; Mr. H. W. 
Beauclerk, and Mr. John McKergow. 


The “Peace” Department. 

In its essentially peace departments the P. Lyall & Sons Construction Company is 
booked well ahead. The Federal Government contract for the new Parliament Build- 
ings alone assures the company highly profitable operations for more than two years. 

The Financial Viewpoint. 

From the standpoint of the investor the securities of the Peter Lyall & Sons Con- 
struction Company command respect. Of an authorized issue of $1,250,000 twenty-year 
bonds, $119,500 worth have been retired through the overation of the sinking fund which 
went into operation on February 1, 1914. The company’s assets total more than twice 
the bond issue. 

The capital is divided into $1,500,000 7 p.c. cumulative preferred stock ($1,300,000 
issued) and $1,750,000 common stock, all issued. 

The figures of the Profit and Loss statement, and of the Balance Sheet over a three- 
year period, are interesting as indicative of the company’s recovery from an unfavorable 
trade period. The comparison is as follows: 

Following are comparative figures on earnings for three years: 

Protit and Loss. 
1916 1915 1914 
Earnings $234,614 $209,677 $230,405 
Deduct 
Bond Interest 
Sinking Fund 
Preferred Dividend 


69,272 
$2,000 
91,000 


71.984 75,000 
40,000 37,5 

91,000 91,000 
$203,500 
Balance 32,272 6.643 26,905 
Previous 82,85 76,137 49,281 


$202,984 


$202,272 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT TO THE SHAREHOLDERS, 


Montreal, May 25th, 1916. 
GENTLEMEN :-- 

Your Directors take pleasure in submitting the Fourth Annual Report of your 
Company for the fisca' year ending March 31st, 1916. 

The results attained during the past year should be satisfactory to the Shareholders, 
taking into consideration the depression which has existed during the past year 
throughout the Dominion, and also that only five months’ production was oodtained from 
our Munition Tepariment. The capacity of the first unit only being reached during the 
jast two menths af this period 

The Gross Earnings, as shown by the Profit and Loss Statement, amounted to $234,- 
644.41, from which was deducted Bond Interest and Preferred Stock Dividends, amount- 
ing to $160,272.14, leaving a balanee of $74,372.27. From this amount was appropriated 
the sum of $42,000.00 for Sinking Fund Bond Redemption (making a_ total of Bonds 
redeemed to date $119,500.00), leaving a balance carried forward to Profit and Loss 
Account of $32,372.27, and bringing the surplus up to date $115,202.83, Plant Account 
has been reduced by $110.000.00, and the item of Organization Expense has also been 
written off, amounting to $14,233.10. 

It will be noted that Plant Account has been increased by a special expenditure for 
the purchase of machinery for additional shell orders to be completed during the year 
1916, but which was not in operation during the term of the fiscal year. On this 
expenditure your Company is fully protected from any loss. 

In addition to the large amount of Munition Contracts on hand, your Company has 
been awarded the contract to reconstruet the Parliament Buildings in Ottawa. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT as at March 31st, 1916. 
ASSETS. 


Plant :—Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto and Winnipeg 
Buildings, Montreal F 
Real Estate, Montreal and Winnipeg 


$ 300,100.94 
153,322.65 
719,385. 39 

———_ $1,172, 808.98 

Machinery and Buildings, Montreal, speci 376,194 06 

Furniture and Fixtures ee 5,268.99 

Patents, Rights, Good-will, ete. aie 1,785,500 .89 

Cash on hand; Head Office and Branches 

Deposits on Contracts 

Bills Receivable phase ian 

i0V 2 rate ebtedness 

Govt. Certificates of Inc ¢: aieaiiies 

1,233,997 .14 
510.794.35 
235,744.73 

23,819.73 


Securities re 
Open Accounts Receivable 
Stock of Material on hand, and work in progress 
Miscellaneous Assets 
LIABILITIBS $5,461,760.76 
CAPITAL STOCK a 
7% Cumulative preferred; authorized 15,000 shares 
$100 each ...... 
Issued 
Common; authorized 17,500 shares of $100 each 
Issued ve 
SIX PER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGE 
Twenty-year Gold Bonds, authorized and issued . 
Less Bonds retired 


$1,500,000. 00 
$1,300,000 .00 
1,750,000 .00 


1,750,000. 00 
1,250,000.00 


Open Accounts payable 
Sub-Contractors’ Balances and Drawbacks 
Bills Payable and Bank [Loans ; 
Accrued Interest on Bonds to end of fiscal year 
Accrued Dividends, preferred stock, to end of fiscal year 
Appropriation for Sinking Fund Bond Redemption 
ADD 
. "Piweines as per Profit and Loss Statement 
LESS 
Bond Interest 
Preferred Dividends 
Appropriation for Sinking Fund 


$69,272.14 
91,000.00 


Amount at Credit of Profit and Loss, year ending March 
31st, 1915 
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The Outlook for Paint | 


Despite the Depression in Building the War 


Has Brought Some Benefits to the Industry 


—The Future Indicates Good Manufactur- 


ing Consumption But on Immigration De- 
pends to a Large Extent the Increase of 


Demand — Tariff Adjustment Important. 


HE cessation of building opera- 
tions following the depression of 
1913 and which became more pro- 


nounced with the outbreak of war, was 


the cause of the lessened activity in the 
paint business. The recovery was gra- 
dual. Following the depression fhat set 


in with 1913, the poor crop of that year 
accentuated the general condition. An 


improved, but still poor, erop in 1914, 
heightened a condition which the war 
made worse. In 1915, however, the ar- 


rival of the best crop ever harvested in 
this country proved the turning point 


for the industry. 


Low Stocks and Large Crop. 
It was at this point that the condition 


of low stocks throughout the country 


operated in eonjunetion with the large 
crop to reverse conditions. From hav- 
ine been at a low ebb in 1913 and 1914, 


business became very active in the fat 


of 1915, with the result that the manu- 
facturers have had one of the best years 
in the history of the paint and varnish 
industry in Canada. Again, the high 
prices that followed combined with the 
demand produced by munitions orders 
that ran into many millions to heighten 


an already prosperous condition. 


Demand of Railroads. 


The combination of a large erop and 
activity in munitions had a correspond- 
varnings. As the 
important 


ing effect on railroad 
railroads constitute a very 
factor in the paint market, the effeet of 
this was felt at once in an inerease in 
orders from that quarter. Wages be- 
ean to advance at this time so that the 
prosperity began to take on a national 
character in its seope. ‘To-day the de- 
mand from the railroads is very large. 
Although there is a limited amount of 
new railroad work, the abnormal de- 
mand on the roads has called into ser- 
vice all available equipment, so that an 
unusual amount of the manufacturers’ 
product is absorbed in that quarter. 


Munitions Orders. 

By the time the conditions previously 
referred to had come into force the full 
effect of munitions orders was being 
felt by the manufacturers. Although 
the figures have never been published, 
THE FINANCIAL POST is informed by 
the leading manufacturers that the to- 
tal ‘has been a very large one. 

House Paints Only Decline. 

House paints and varnishes, however, 
have continued to find a dull market up 
to the present. It nevertheléss remains 
the principal outlet of the industry, al- 
though the others have changed in re- 
lative importance both to it and to one 
another. On the other hand, collections 
in this department which is of course de- 
pendent on the retail trade, have steadi- 
jy improved during the past year and 
fn that respect at least this branch of 
(trade shows considerable improvement. 
_ The dependence of this braneh of 
trade on building operations had always 
in the past governed the conditions pre- 
Vailing in the industry. The entrance of 
the new factors have materially altered 
the whole situation. The Western busi- 
mess has a'so attained a healthy econdi- 
tion and ranks next to railroad demand 
in importanee. Marine demand is an- 
ther very strong factor in the market 
and promises to become more so if the 
present shipbuilding activity expands in- | 
to a permanent industry of any import- 
ance, 


High Cost of Chemicals. 


The advancing cost of raw material 
and increasing shortage in some lines, 
has, of course, played an important part 
in the developments of the period un- 
der discussion. Advances have been so 
arregular and so abnormal that an esti- 
mate of their average is impossible. 
Enough time has elapsed, however, to 
permit of a certain amount of substitu- 
tion and the more important concerns 
are now engaging in the manufacture of 
certain chemicals that were previously 
imported. The manufacture on a large 
seale of bichromate of-soda is a case *n 


‘pana and is taken as an indication of 
a growing tendency in this respeet which 
may lead to other and more important 
developments as has occurred in the 


United States. 


Imports of paints and colors for the last 
ten years up to March 31. 1916, and exports 
for the last five years are as follows: 


Imports. 
Year. Amount. 


1906 $1,382,008 


1907 1,125,264 
1908 1,520,949 
1909 1,134,997 
1910 1,386,907 
1911 1,594,934 106,260 
1912 1,760,126 115,657 


2,408,011 166.545 


2,167,440 175,722 
1,568,867 
2,056,085 


Exports. 


212,167 
371,086 


These figures show the tendency noted 


in most lines of manufactured goods j in 


(Canada to show a shrinkage of imports 
with a corresponding rise in the volume 
of exports since the war. Thus for 1916 


the imports were $487,218 greater than 
in 1915, but are $111,355 less than in 


Exports for the year ending Marel 31, 
1916, were $371,086 and ineluding ship- 


ments to Great Britain, United States 


| 
' 
although figures are not obtainable, 


H. M. ASHBY, 


Manager of the Sherwin-Williams 


Company of Canada. 


General 


and Newfoundland. In eontrast to this 


is the fact that shipments since that 


period include practically all parts of 
me British Empire and South Ameriea. 


an approximate estimate would show 2 
much larger increase. An active trade 


has heen established with South Afriea, 


British West Indies, South Ameriea, 
Australia and New Zealand. In all these 
countries German lines have been sup- 


planted by the Canadian product. 


Capital Stock Outstanding. 


Preferred Common Assets 
Sher.-Williams .$2,000,000 $4,000,000 $1 1,252,830 | 
Brand.-Henerson 350,000 


970,000 2,495,006 | 


Winnipeg Paint 


« (il; ISS 00,000 


Net Profits. 
— 3 19%4. 1915. 
348 $682,736 $577,304 


172 D.GS80 | 


alia 


500,000 1,824,895 | 


Sher.-Williams 
Brand.-Henderson 


Win, Paint & Glass 872450 148,980 
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The Paint Future 


BY H. M. ASHBY. 


H. M. Ashby, general manager of the 
Sherwin-Williams Co., of Canada, Ltd., 


| says of the future prospects in the paint 
| trade: 


‘*The line is in a promising condition, 


; although it continues to be an uncertain 


| one in some respects. 
; away up and there will not be the same 


All material is 


margin of profit as has prevailed during 
the period of advances while some old 
stocks were still on hand. This, of 


course, will be a very important factor. 


There is also the inereasing seareity of 


material and rising eost of labor. 
‘The eonsumption of paint by manu- 
facturers appears to be the dominant 
factor in the situation. Previously a 
factor of minor importance, it is now 
one of the biggest and will soon rank 


next to house painting in importance 
The latter should soon show signs of 


picking up. It has held off about to the 


point where it must come into the mar- 
ket for pressing needs. The expansion 
in the manufacturing demand is much 
larger than is generally supposed. It 


takes many forms other than munitions 


|making and ineludes even toys, in a 
| small way. 


Export Business. 


‘*The export ‘business which has never 


| been very large, has expanded consid- 


erably in the past year. The extent of 


j it in the future will dowbtless depend 


upon the extent to whieh the proposed 
Imperial tariff arrangements go. A de- 


velopment in this respect is the sale of 


November 4, 1916. 


faney dry colors in markets previously 
held by 
latter continues to take what part of 


this business she ean eare for and the 
baiance largely reverts to Canada.** 


SCHWAB AND THE FUTURE. 


Steel King Looks for Period of Pros- 
perity and Then Depression. 

Charles M. Schwab, in a short speec 

at luneheon given by members’ confe: 
ence of Business Men’s League of St. 
Louis, this week, said he eou!d not pr 
_ diet what would happen after the war. 
| He believes, however, that the United 
, States will continue prosperous for se\ 
eral years after the war, because Europe 


| will have to be supplied with steel an | 


| other materials for industrial purposes. 
| Mr. Sehwab likened prosperity to a 
big fly wheel whieh had been gaining mo- 
mentum, so that when 
stopped, so to speak, 


the machinery 
the wheel would 
continue to revolvea long time. He gai. 


present prospects for business were bet- 
ter than the world had ever known: 
readjustment woul l 
be necessary when Europe had recovere:| 


c effects of the war. 


however, economic 


Mr. Schwab believes a period of ia 
creased prosperity will follow the war. 
to ‘be followed by a period of depression. 
Che reason is that Americans have not 
, ; ; 
earned to economize, despite all warn- 


ings, 

An inerease of $9,506 was made by 
the Twin City Company for the first 
week of October, the gross earnings to- 


talling $189,836, or 5.97 per cent. higher 


than the $180,329 made in the corres- 
ponding week last year. For the year 
to date the earnines are $7.696,347, an 
ermine of $584,524, or 8.22 per cent. 


over the corresponding period last year. 
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Invest Your Money in Canada 


The Dominion Government urges that Canadian Securities should be held by Cana- 


dian investors, 
on non-Canadian Securities. 


This € 
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Write for our booklet entitled ‘ 
bentures are and why the ‘vy are so good a security. 


$6,732,581.78 


Debentures 


Yanadian Security does not flue ‘tuate in value. 
periods. Meantime, it bears interest at 5 per cent., payable half-yearly at vour local 


in cash, on the day it is due. 


Assets 


‘Profits from Savings.” It 


Paid-up Capital 
$2,568,867.38 


Government statistics show that never a dollar has been lost in Mortgage C cnpoiration 
Debentures. 


These Debentures are issued in denominations of $100 and upwards, for a fixed period 
to suit your convenience. 
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It is repayable at certain fixed 


Reserve Funds 


$703,726.18 
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STANDARD RELIANCE 


Taxation is likely to be imposed at the next Session of Parliament 


You ean be patriotic and, at the same time, obtain a 
certain 5 per cent. for your money by investing vour funds in 


Standard Reliance Mortgage Corporation 
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Iron and Steel---The 
Industrial Barometer 


Depression Before, Prosperity With and Uncertainty 
Following the War—Ore and Coal Resources 
Enormous and Great Future Indi- 
cated for This Basic Industry. 


By W. J. 
dian Tron and steel Industry,” 


Donald, Uh.D., Department of Economies, McMaster University, Author of “Cana- 
“Canadian Financial Problems,” ete. 


O the Canadian investor, and more particularly the speeulator, the Canadian 
iron and steel companies have provided many occasions for exciting uneer- 


tainty and great necessity for careful thought. 


For the speculator taking a 


‘*flyer’’ the unknown intricacies of the short-time stock market movements provide 


un soul-stirrine gamble. 


For the investor who is looking for stoeks whieh may 


have a long period rise, Canadian markets liarbor a number, the timely buying of 
which would probably prove advantageous, and for buyer of industrial bonds there 


mav be found among the iron and steel list opportunities for a considerable profit, 


provided the honds are bought carefully. 


A diseussion of tle fundamental condi- 


tions underlying the Canadian iron and steel industry may prove of value to those 


who share any of the interests we have mentioned. 
for Canadian iron and steel in relation tothe 
If there is no demand for Canada’s pro- 


the markets—-domestie and foreign 


present production and future outlook. 


One must consider earefully 


cuct one need not expeet any development of the industry and one might even 
‘Xpect a decline in or failure of what industry we have. Also the resourees of the 


lifferent companies and their capitalization are important factors. 


Domestic Markets. 


For obvious reasons, 


elsewhere, the domestie demand must 
provide tue chief market for Canadian 
iron and stee! products. In 1912 it was 
estimated that the total consumption of 
pig iron amounted to about 1,280,176 
tons, of whieh 79.9 per cent, was pro- 
duced at home. Consumption had more 
than trebled in a deeade, and production 
had quite kept pace with it, As a mat- 
ter of fact, the productive capacity ex- 
total consumption of the 


Imports consisted chiefly of 


ceeded — the 
country, 

special grades of pig iron that were not 
and could not be protitably made in Can- 


ada. Similarly the greater part, over 


90 per cent, of tie steel used in Canada 


was produced at home. One should re- 
member, too, that 1912 was a boom year, 
and that, therefore, when in 1913 and 
1914 railroad and other construction de- 
creased and the consumption of iron and 
steel declined, the capacity of Canadian 
plants was far more than adequate to 
meet all the demands for the ordinary 
erades of pig iron. Hence the pig iron 
producers Were suffering from low prices 
and from a general depression. When 
war broke out this condition was for a 
short time aggravated by the total dis 
location of industry and of the 
Canadian furnaces were closed down. 
It was not long, however, before the 
demand for munitions put an enormous 
pressure on the produetive capacity of 
Canadian mills, so much so that the de- 
mand for and the price of steel and pig 
iron trebled. To-day, in taet, through- 
out 1916, there has been a perfect famine 
The situation is so 


most 


in the steel market. 
serious that Canadian furnaces have had 
to cancel orders for ordinary domestic 
purposes in favor of munitions workers. 
Meanwhile the Quebec 
Bridge has been ordered from the Am- 


steel] for the 


eriean Bridge Company, because it could 
not be got in Canada; every available 
furnace in the United States is in opera- 
tion: and vet it is next to impossible to 
vet supplies for domestie purposes, and 
the situation is getting worse. Railroads 
are relaying old rails and industrial cor- 


. . : ) 
in Canada as {lind 


porations which used rails for siding’s 


it impossible to get them—even in 
the munition business, 

It is not surprising that under these 
Canadian iron and 
producers have increased their produe- 
especially in steel lines 


circumstances stee’ 
tive capacity 
and they have been fully warranted in 
doing’ so by prices like $20.50 per ton for 
pig iron, #45 for steel billets, and #61.60 
for steel rails. 

Uncertainty respecting tae future 
must, however, be obvious. Wluile no one 
knows the maximum current demands 
for iron and steel, it must be evident 
that when the domestie demand falls be- 
iow the abnormally high 1912 and 1913 
levels it will be exeeeded by far by the 
increased productive capacity of Can- 
adian iron and steel plants, One may, 
Continued on page e2, 
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CAUTIOUS 
OPTIMISM 


of Canadian industry has not been 


I is obvious that in detail this survey 
prepared under the mandatory diree- 


tion of any one person. The discussion 
ot each industry or each subject repre- 
sents an individual viewpoint. Therefore, 


the uniformity of general optimism about 


the present and the near future and the 


cautious optimism about tae post war 
period is tlie more remarkable. Of course, 
no generalization applies universally to 
all industries or to all firms in any in- 
dustry but THE POST cannot refrain 
noting the following points re- 
flected trom the various editorials. 

1. Export opportunities have meant a 
great deal for industrials during thie 
war period. This is true not only because 
of war orders about which we all know, 
but also because of opportunity to ex- 
port to countries previously supplied by 
Giermany or even by the pre-oceupied 
Allied nations in Europe. 

2, The prices of raw materials are high. 
ris represents a disadvantage to certain 
Canadian industries, in fact to all. Labor 
is difficult if not impossible to get. Pro- 
fits are not as high as if the prices of labor 
and materials were normal. 
finished producis are, therefore, higher 
and consumption is being curtailed. This 
leaves room for extended consumption 
when prices of finished produets fall and 
for profit when prices of raw materials 
decline and labor is more available. 


Prices of 


3. There has been considerable im- 


provement in the financial standing of 
many companies; indebtedness has been 
paid off, preferred dividends paid up in 
many cases and common or stoek divi- 
dends declared on oceasion. Withal econ- 
servation individual policies is a marked 
feature for congratulation. 
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Past, Present, Future 
: of Pulp and Paper 


Important That Investor Should Realize the Fact That 
Market is Fully Able to Absorb Our Output— 
World Demand is Increasing Each Year 
——-Raw Material is Being Depleted. 


ENERALLY speaking, Canadian 
paper has only kept up with the demands laid upon it. 


nearly every industry and of course it should be normally true of all. 


production of pulpwood, wood pulp and 
This is true of 
There- 


fore, in dealing with the Canadian pulp and paper industry, it is important for the 


investor to know fully the ability of the 
mills. 


market to absorb the product of Canadian 


The demand for pulp and paper products is one whieh seems to grow regu- 
larly at a rate of 3 to 10 per cent. per annum the world over. 
healthy state of inerease of consumption. 


This is obviously a 
On the other hand the world’s resources 


are being rapidly depleted, and unless some radical conservation procedure is taken 


at once the present seareity of pulp and 


condition. 


Domestic Demands for Paper. 


’ . ty 
For some strange 


lian Government has not secured figures | 110 


of the total production of 
| paper in Canada, 


| have done when collecting statistics of | jo; 
pulp wood cut and wood-pulp produc- 
Consequently, it is very difficult 


tion. 
indeed to estimate the consumption ot 


news print in the home market. Onl 


the roughest estimate ean be made, as | 


follows :— 


Canadian paper mills can make about 
1,600 tons of news print paper daily, or 
584,000 tons a year. At present prices 
214 cents a pound), this represents a 
value of $29,000,000. As Canada’s ex- 
ports of news print paper in the fisea! 

' year, 1916, amounted to $17,974,292, and 
{as her imports have never amounted to 
much more than $800,000, and usually 
{much less, as Table 1 shows, one may 
| youghly estimate Canadian consumption 
of news print paper at 200,000 tons, 
| worth about $10,000,000. Of this, ae- 
leording to figures compiled by the 
| Globe, about one-half is used in Toronto 
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Chart by C. W. Bolton, of the Departmen. of Labor, Showing Movements of Seven Years. 


reason, our Cana- 


news print 


This it might easil) 


paper will doubtless prove a ehronie 


Imports and Exports of News Print Paper. 
ae Imports. 
SE a ia le'erata x eehek coe ee OFF, 008 

462,212 
1911 hs CSS,206 
Wie 762,630 


Exports. 
3 3,105,377 
2,612,243 
3,092,437 
1915 2.2... 796,291 
| 1914 $15,990 
458,010 


1916 -. 2EOS05 
| 


5,692,126 
11,386,844 
14,091,662 


17,974,292 


lle demand for news print is not, 
| however, the only domestie souree oe 
| pressure on the capacity of Canadian 
| paper mills. The followine table shows 
| Importers of Paper and Manufacturers Thereof 
Bee awe. “2% . 5,051,031 
FOURS oictes ee ae es 4,645,055 
ROMS ciatevheae sates 4,042,079 
BAe! a $651,630 
Ls) ee ee re ee 6,059,074 
WN ee iiie *b) nen 
1914 8,043, 30S 
115 ata 5, T64.379 
PRED alw'dasies ats 4,724,062 


| 


that there is a possibility of still further 
extending the production of paper man- 
ufactures. This should not, however, be 
over-emphasized, for of these values a 
great part represents the cost of labor, 
and the materials other than 
paper. In 1910 the value of Canada’s 
paper and printing manufacturers were 
$46,458,053, and to-day they are un- 
doubtedly greater. An average of less 
than $5,000,000 of these imports in the 
last eight years is not imposing as com- 
pared with the probable present Cana- 
dian product. 


The Foreign Market in Paper. 


It must be evident from Tables 1 and 
3 that the market for Canadian paper 
lies ehiefly outside of Canada. Two- 
thirds of the product, according to the 
best estimates we ean make, are export- 
ed, and it is noticeable that exports have 
been increasing very rapidly in the last 
tour years. Of course, it is the United 
States that is our chief eustomer, In 
1914, Canada exported $9,818.439 of 
news print to the States, and in 1916 
| the values reached $15,839,780—practi- 
cally 40 per cent. of Canada’s exports. 


cost of 





Exports of News Print Paper to United States. 

Fiscal 

Year. Tons. 
MS aaa tecewen 85,000 
1913 .. aie ee mT 222,000 
1914 <7 ... 805,000 
1015 .. 

1916 .. 


Exports to the United Kingdom were 

| very small indeed, under $200,000 eaci 

vear, but there has been a eonsiuerable 
Continued on page 4. 
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Our Textile Industry~Market *t Assured 


Canadian Cotton Mills Devoting Themselves to Meeting 
Growing Demands for More Staple Products, and Market 
is Assured—Manufacturers of Woolens are Developing 
Many Lines to Keep Pace With Consuming Demand—The 
Development Under War Influences—Future Prospects. 


By 


v [ HE textile industry in its higher 
forms would seem to hold a rela- 
tion to a country’s industrial de- 

velopment similar to that of the higher 

arts of painting, musie or seulpture. It 
appears as a certain famous scientist and 
evolutionist phrased it, as the ‘‘efflores- 
the ‘*bloom’’ or ‘‘flowering”’ 
period of growth, when it is well ad- 
vanced to maturity. So it is that unlike 
many other industries where the vigor 
of youth serves better than the mellow- 
ness of age and experience, the textile 
output of Canada does not yet meet the 
people’ : requirements in the finer lines 
of woolens and cottons, and not at all 

in silks. In linens, a footing, and a 

fairly substantial cne, has been secured. 

In woolens, progress has been made 
in men’s goods rather than in the softer, 
more delicate quality of women’s. Even 
in the men’s the great bulk of the wool- 
ens sold by the wholesalers to the tailors 
is imported, though a great and grow- 
ing quantity of made-up clothing has its 
source in Canadian woolen mills. This is 
true. of suitings in tweeds, worsteds, 
serees, blacks and blues, and pantings. 
“They are coming along nieely in this,”’ 
was a prominent ‘buyer’s tribute. 

In women’s lines, however, the chief 
output as vet is in serges and cloakings, 
where the coarser yarns are used, but 
the finer cloths, the poplins, gabardines, 
broadeloths, armures, and so on, still 
must be imported, mostly from England, 
some from France, in spite of the war, 
and, temporarily at least, a growing 
quantity from the United States, where 
the mills have shown themselves quick 
to plunge into a market shorn of much 
of the produets that in normal times 
had been supplied from England, France 
and to some’extent, Germany. Whether 
the United States business, almost en- 
tirely the outgrowth of the past two 
years, as Customs figures quoted later 


eence 9 


will show, will remain or not when the 
British mills swing free of the necessary 
war orders and the acute scarcity of 
labor, and enjoy to an even increased ex- 
tent the advantage of a preferential 
tariff, is at this stage highly problema- 
tical, 

In eottons, 
been as mueh 
ens. Here again tremendous competition 
Canadian 


relatively there has not 


development as in wool- 


has eonfronted the young 

mills. In staples, white and 
they have held their own, but England 
in the better class of colored, France in 
the finest in white and in colored, and 
the United States in variety and attrae- 
tive novelty, have led the way, which 
Canadian mills ‘have hardly attempted 
to follow. The machinery is costly and 
much of the labor is highly skilled and 


would require ‘importation.”’ 
Big Market for Staples in Canada 


A faetor, undoubtedly, in discourag 
ing much specialization in textiles in 
Canada was the big market for staples. 


Here was business ready to hand, and 


eolored. 


free from the heavy expense of keeping 
up a variety of the finer lines. 

When the war eame, much of the 
former European production was cut off 
But even if the Canadian mills had been 
willing to essay lines of substitutes for 
in the market, two 
them—th« 


the vaenuum created 
militated against 
randeering of the mills for 


factors 
practieal comm 
war goods. and, later on. the scarcity o! 
labor, whieh is now reaching the acute. 
’ . . 9°* 
“Why experiment on new lines?’’ asked 
both the woolen and eotton mills. ‘*We 
cannot supply even the demand for our 
old lines.’’ So they 
one-ha'f, and even to one-third in some 


eut them down te 


cases jn cottons, and in woolens many of 
the mills eid not produee half the former 
quantities nor varieties of pattern. 
Capacities of Canadian Mills Overtaxed. 

A third factor, indeed two more, must 
he taken into eonsideration in account 
ing for what seme may, without justifi- 
eation, feel has been a disappointing re- 
eord of. Canadian textile mills in takings 
advantage of the opportunities the war 
opened (lp). Prices of wool and of wool 
varns jumped from the very first, and in 
the past two years manufactured woolen 
goods have gone un frem 30 to over 100 
per cent. This cheeked the sates and 
turned a percentage of the buving into 
eotton channels. and gradua'ly the de 
mand for these beeame so heavy that it 


Sass 


H, H. Black, Editor of the Dry Goods Review. 


THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY AFTER THE WAR. 
MONTREAL, Nov. 1 (Special to THE Post).—An increase of over 100,000 


spindles, at least 


2,000 looms, has been made in the industrial plant of the 


cotton industry of Canada since 1910, and the output has been in proportion 


increased. 


An entirely new and modern factory of 1,000 looms was erected 
at Three Rivers, Que., in the period from 1912 to 1914. 
equipped and in running order turning out the goods at present. 


This factory is fully 
It is known as 


The St. Lawrence Valley Cotton Mills, part of the plant of the Wabasso Cotton 


Co. 


While the industry generally has been extended by additional looms, the 
nature of the output has not been altered to the extent of requiring any new 


forms of machinery, or special machines 


ticular fabrics. 
into Canada previous to the war. 


to meet new special demands for par- 


Not a great deal of German-made material in cotton goods came 
Heavy flannel goods such as are used in 


Western Ontario were about the only German-made imports in cotton lines 


worth considering. 


COTTON BLANKETS SENT TO ENGLAND. 


After the war the industry in Canada turned to the making of these lines 
to the extent necessary to replace the imports cut off, and a certain amount 
of export business in cotton blanket goods is of higher standard entirely than 
the German product, but sells at higher prices in England. 


MAY NOT LAST AFTER THE WAR. 


Manufacturers have doubts regarding the stability of this export trade 


after the war. There are fears that the 


English market may revert to cheaper 


lines, which may be again German (patriotic considerations notwithstanding) 
and the Canadian mills are not likely to try and produce a cheap, oily product 


to meet German competition. 


cotton goods has not been much greater since the war began. 


As a matter of fact export trade in Canadian 


At the outset 


of hostilities a considerable call came for Canadian ducks, and canvas materials 


for tents and military equipment, and to some extent this line 


of exportation 


continues in cotton products, but it is regarded as a non-permanent line of export 


business. 


WORKING CHIEFLY FOR HOME MARKETS. 


Canada’s home demand for cotton products is already sufficient to tax the 


powers of production within the Dominion. 


Canadian cotton producers are 


devoting increasing attention to the home markets, some firms pay attention to 


home markets only. 


After the war should immigration increase the home 


market requirements in cotton will be enough for Canada’s cotton goods pro- 


ductive powers for some time unless plants are greatly augmented. 


These con- 


siderations render the industry in the Dominion unconcerned as regards possi- 
bility of preferential tariffs between allied countries re-acting to the detriment 


of the Canadian concerns manufacturing cotton goods. 


There are views held 


also concerning the powers of the war-vexed allied countries to produce cotton 
goods competitively with Canadian products. 


RUSSIA’S MILLS IN 


Russia’s cotton mills centred mostly at Lodz have been through war’s 
adverse conditions, and fallen into German hands. 


GERMAN HANDS. 


most 
Devastation of other indus- 


trial districts in allied European countries is considered likely tq reduce com- 
petitive productive power even if this were at all likely to operate adversely to 


Canadian cotton production. 


NET PROFITS MAY NOT BE INCREASED. 
As regards chances for the increasing of net profit from cotton production 
in Canada from the investor’s standpoint, this is a matter of very great uncer- 


tainty. 


Optimism is entirely the characteristic of the leading men in the in- 


dustry at present, but no manufacturer with an opinion worth while would 


venture to assert positively that profits 


better than ever before, or even as good. 


in the coming twelve months will be 
One thing is certain, and that is 


that business at present is exceedingly good, and fully justifies all increases o1 


plant. and output so far. Beyond that 


man’s guess is as good as another’s. 


is in the realm of prophecy, and one 


The times are full of unprecedented occur- 


rences, and the cotton industry of Canada cannot claim to be exempt from the 


unforeseen in eventuality. 


Cotton manufacturers have bent their energies and their ingenuity to the 
increasing of their output, but besides that have greatly improved the product. 
This marked improvement of the Canadian product in cotton threads and 
textiles is one great result of the stirring events of the past few years. 


overtaxed tthe capacities of Canadian 
and United States mills, on whom was 
thrown in addition the task of supplying 


the deficiency in the European export. 


Cannot Get New Textile Machinery. 


But expansion requires new machinery, 
and textile machinery for the most part 
came from England. One knit goods 


mill is now installing machinery—new 


looms—but it had to order this over a 


year ago, and another, that was not so 
forward in its plans, has learned that to 
fill a present order will require eighteen 


montis, Expansion, therefore, does not 
rest alone upon a resolution passed in 


the board room of the directors. 

Thus it has been that in the face of 
tremendous development in agricultural 
and many industrial directions that for 
the twelve months just ended has more 


than doubled Canada’s export trade, our 


textile output has shown little increase. 
Dominion ‘Textile 
Canada—showed 


The report of the 
Co.—the ‘largest in 
gross sales, for the year ending Mareh 


31 last, of $10,438,099, compared with 
$9,824,101 in 1913 and $9,470,280. in 


1911, and part of this increase is due te 
a rise im prices. Montreal Cottons sold 


$3,055,367 worth in 1915 and $3,229,666 


in 1912, a decrease; while Canadian Cot- 
tons for the year ending March 31, 1916, 


sold $5,540,215 worth, as compared with 
+4, 407, 164, and a fair portion of the 
$1,133,000 increase was due to higher 


average prices, Testing the operations 


from another angle, it is seen that the 
looms in operation by the Dominion Tex- 
tite Co. have remained practically the 
same, about 10,000, for the past eight or 


nine years. 
Increase of 2,000 Looms. 


While the output has shown little in- | 


crease, there has been a growth in ¢a- 
pacity, in two direetions chiefly. One 
was by the erection of a new mill by the 


Dominion Textile Co. in Ms agog in 1912, 


with 500 looms, and close to 1,000 extra 


in a new mill built at Three Rivers, Que- 
bee, 1912-14, by the Wabasso Cotton Co., 
under the name of the St. Lawrence 


Valley Cotton Mills. Altogether the in- 
creased capacity has been about 2,000 


looms. 


In silks, as was stated before, Canada 
has not begun as vet to produee for her 
own people in the making of broad silks. 


A large Montreal firm has been compet- 


ing successfully in the ribbon market for 
years, Belding, Paul Cortiecelli, 
Limited, but an attempt by this firm ten 
years ago in the manufacture of broad 
silks—silks by the yard, in the 


persuaded them that the obstacles in the 


way of skilled operatives was insur- 
mountable. The United States, 
wiser markets, found it necessary to 
bring over skilled labor Europe, 


ind the most of the bie silk mills that 


some 


piece 


with its 


from 


lave spring tp there have been branehes 


vf Swiss and other mills from Europe. 
So far all the output of the Canadian 
linen mills has been the product of Irish, 


Be'gian, or Russian flax yarns. A new 


manufaeture in 


with the seareity of the 
and difficulty of del 
the use of Canadian flax for manufae- 


turing into yarns is still in the experi- 


mental stage. The West is erying out 
for an aggressive policy 
thorough testing of the 
the soil—and e] 
large 


life has eome to linen 


Canada 
produe t 


Trish 
iveries, but 


looking to a 
eapabilities of 
limate, for this plavs a 


part—and the future of linen 
manufacturing in Canada wil! depend 


in a large measure, upon the result of 
these tests. Some Ontario flax already 


| sinee, 


| Surplus for year 
; Total surplus 


ito  eonstruet 


has been eonverted into yarn—but the 
reports are not altogether favorable. 


The Census Returns. 

The census returns provide interesting 
figures as to the output of textiles in 
Canada, and with a small allowance for 
growth since, represent fairly accurately 
tue present situation. Among the re- 
turns were the following: 

Cottons. 
Factories : es 26 
WOMEN: saat vcnektensccdvebadehontaens - $33,091, 344 
iinployes .. 12,829 
Wages "19 


errr os 
Materials s didn douse ae a 


Products ete : : PE ee NS $24,584,931 
Woolens. 
Factories ST 
apital $7,657,761 
Eimployes 4,207 
Wages 274,898 
WINININS oe ard. dis eee ARK Be EG $3/154.013 
PRONE MPT Se ios he as cuca ate aes *$5,738,773 
*These have been increasea very 
since the war with khaki orders, 
these, in turn, 
sutput. 


largely 
although 
have diminished the regular 


Linens. 
Factories 
Capital 
Employes 
Wages 
Materials 
Products 
The Import Side of It 

The obverse side of a country’s his- 
tory as reeorded in statisties as to its 
output is, of course, 
ing its imports. 


the figures cover- 
The most signifieant 


November 4, 1916. 


feature in these is the inerease in im- 
ports from the United States. This is 
only the natural outeome, however, of 
the inability of the British mills to sup- 
ply Canadian demands since the war 
broke out. 


Imports—Cotton and Manufactures Of. 


1914. 1915. 1916. 
U. Kingdom. .$16,684,779 $11,810,920 $10,090,975 
7,594,006 6,675,816 9,969,250 


t". States 
Other cduntr’s 2,531,603 1,334,625 1,134,422 


These figures do not eover the ‘* free’’ 
entries up to early in 1915, chiefly from 
the United States, and mostly of raw 
eotton. It should be noted a!so that the 
totals inelude a host of eotton lines other 
than ‘*textiles,’’ so called, while the 
figures ofthe Dominion Textile Co.. 
Canadian Cottons, ete., are limited to 
textiles alone, making the comparative 
showing much more favorable to Can- 
adian mills. 


Imports—Wools and Manufactures Of. 
1914. 1915. 1916. 
Kingdom. .$24,217,307 $16,068,218 $14,722,05s 
}. States 1,780,319 2,645,304 4,827,003 
Other countr’s 2,461,624 1,009,641 105,048 
These figures show the unchallenged 
supremacy of the British mills in wool- 
en goods, until the last twelve months 
These figures inelude woolen 
goods like earpets, blankets, ete., as well 
as the ‘‘ textiles.’ 


or so. 


Canada’s Textile Enterprises 


HLOW is given a brief outline of 
B the activities of the leading Cana- 

dian cotton textile mills, operated 
by men who oceupy leading positions i 
industrial and financial circles, and who 
are working out the problems that faee 
them along safe, if conservative lines, 
looking to the interests of their share- 
holders where feelings of national pride 
perhaps, might tempt them to divert 
their energies to a fvolishly 
competitive output. . 

Dominion Textile Co. 

This company was ineorporated — in 
1905, taking ove rthe Dominion Cotton 
Mills Co., the Merchants’ Cotton Co.., 
re Montmoreney Cotton Mills Co., and 

he Colonial Bleaching and Printing Co. 
There are 10,000 looms in operation and 
464,144 spindles, these numbers running 
iniform for the past ten years or so. 
The dividends sinee 1907 have run first 
9, then 6 per cent. per annum. 

There are over 7,000 employes. An 


some of 


| 


| 


extension to the St. Anne’s mill, Mon- 
treal, was completed in 1913, increasing 
by 50 per cent. the output of the mill. 
In 1912 a mill was erected at Magog, 
adjoining the cotton mill, giving an ad- 
ditional 500 looms. This was required 
for manufacturing grey 
in the print works, owine to the in- 
creased demand for printed goods. 

The plant is valued at $10,754,149, 
compared with $10,008,020 in 1912. 

Increased Wages by $350,000. 

In the report for 1916, the directors 
say: ‘*This your directors consider very 
satisfactory when taking into eonsidera- 
tion the high price paid for raw cotton 
and the steady 
general 


eloths for use 


advance in wages and 
expenses, During the years 


(1912 and 1913, two advances of five per 


cent. were made in mill wages, and the 
company is now paying out the sum of 
#350,000 per annum over that paid three 
years ago, although the working hours 


lave been considerably reduced,’ 


ee 
Ss 
eee INCOME ACCOUNT, YEARS ENDING MARCH 31. 


Ss 1915 

Gros: Sales », 4c ot 37, 643,674 
l’rofits i 230,768 
% earned on com, stock 12.71 7.74 
Dividends paid 434,820 454,870 
Surplus for year 335,553 86,774 
Surplus forward 881,926 829,380 
Profit and loss surplus. 1,093,524 $81,926 


1914. 1915 1912. 1910 
$S.899.719 $9,824, 101 $9,038, 10: 3 $8,743 766 
1,196,800 1,230,705 1,137,554 893312 
1.3 8.74 7.11 5.75 
434,604 406,90 380,485 380 137 
65,409 162012 105,555 37649 
779.959 0,236 520,011 157.173 
829,379 779.959 630.236 192'906 


—_—_—_——O eae 
Canadian Cotton 


The capital stock authorized is $8,- 
O0,000, with $6,377,000 outstanding. An 
initial dividend of 114 per cent. was 
paid on preferred stoe ‘k April 4, 1911; 
‘lividends at 6 per cent. have been paid 
An initial dividend of 1 per cent. 
Was paid on common on July 4, 1916, 

Incorporated in 1892. 


looms, 204,095 spindles. In 1910 the 


company acquired the Mt. Royal Spin- 
ning Co. at St. Paul, Que., for $2,646,- 
000, and the Gibson Cotton Mil's for 
$795,890. The former were leased to 


Dominion Textile Co. for ten years from 
Sept. 1, 1910. at a minimum annual ren- 


Operates 5,431 | tal of $165,000. 


——— 


1916. 

5,540,215 

510,114 
277,159 


1,880,322 


Net profits 


1915. 1914. 1913. 1912. 

$3,500,476 $4,407,164 $3,859,800 
411,104 481,503 434,000 
163,258 205,218 Li4AT7 


1.103.164 W,226 805,973 600,760 


iid acre naa 
<<-ssasesssssstsilenensnteeeeaesenteemeeeeneemeseeeesenseees 
Montreal Cottons 


Incorporated in 1874. Equipped with 


20,000 spindles and 5,000 looms. Daily 1906 and 1907, 7 per cent. 


capacity 2,500 pieces of 50 yards. 


| 


Dividends :—1900 to 1905, 9 per cent. 
; 1908-1912, 
per cent.; 1913, 1914 and 1915, 11 per 


cent. Stoek issued, $3,000,000. 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeNNSNSSseS 


1915. 
$3,055,367 
394,899 


Cloth sales 
Gross profits 
Value of properties, $4,209,721. 


$2,291,885 


1914. 1913. 
, $3,017,704 
308,421 383,177 


1910. 
194,220 
205,024 


a ee 


Wabasso Cotton Co. 


Wabasso Cotton Co., Three Rivers. 
(Que., incorporated 1907. Make fine 
white cotton lawns, nainsooks, eambries. 
Owns capital stock of St. Maurice Val- 


ley Cotton Mills, Ltd. 
Property value 1,412,484. 


looms. 
B. C. SHIPBUILDING. 
Norwegian and Other Interests In- 


terested in Projects. 

During the past week two important 
zroups of interests have visited the coast 
in connection with the advantages of- 
fered for shipbuilding, 
presentatives are negotiating 
Vaneouver and Seattle for the placing 
of a $10,000,000 order for 
but so far as Vaneouver is concerned 
the Norwegians are greatly displease+ 


This ~~ 900 | looms, 75,000 
Capi- | 663. 


| 
| 
' 


} stated he 


both in | 


ing | wou'd fil! 
steel ships, ; 


with the delay in securing definite an- | 
swers to their proposals from Ottawa. | 
| Works have neglected the offer to enter 


Another group is composed of Wm. H. 
Todd, of the Robbins Drydock and Re- 
pair Co., of New York; G. I. Palmer. a 
banker of New York; J. Marshall Dodge. 
a lumberman, and T. L. Tenny. These 
men represent a syndicate which is about 
a $400,000 drydoek 


| 


| 


tal stock $1,750,000. Plan to erect 
ton mill of 2,000 looms, and printing 
and dyeing plant of eapacity 15,000,000 
vards Tabasso | 5 

yards annually, Wabasso has 1,500 


spindles. Profits, 


cot- 


$115,- 


| Seattle. Mr. Palmer while here spent 
is time particularly looking into Van- 


eouver’ S adv: antages and facilities as a 
shipbuilding port. Followine this, he 


would confer with Mr. Todd 


| j and take whatever action they eonsider- 
Norwegian re- | 


ed advisable, 
amination he 


From a preliminary ex 


thought that 


every requirement. 


Vaneouver 


According to information from Hali- 
fee = | . . . . . 
lax, elsawhere printed in this issue, the 
shareholders of the Nova Seotia Car 


into a reorganization on the basis of one 
share to six of their old holdings. Can- 
ada Corporations, Ltd., now controls the 
property and the coneern will probably 
be reorganized or be sold to the Nova 


in! Seotia Steel and Coal Company. 
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A pean $1,533,000,00 6% Bonds Maturing 1942. Charles Riordon - - President 
1,000,000.00 7% Cumulative Preferred Carl Riordon - Vice-Pres. & Man. Dir. 
rprises Stock. C.E. Read - Secretary 
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ae aeittes 4,500,000,00 Common Stock. F. B. Whittet - —— 
the output of the mill. 

was erected at Magog, 

jton mill, giving an ad- : : , [ 

etapa Pulp Manufacturing is now one of Canada’s Leading Industries 

ny grey cloths for use 

rks, owine to the = in- 

ra The time is not far off when Canada will be leading the world in pulp and paper 

10,008,020 in 1912. manufacturing, and flour milling, because of this Country having greater natural resources 

ages t 35 Lb ° ° - . ee 
“el oar ang in these lines than any other Country, and equal manufacturing conditions. 


directors consider very 
1 taking into considera- 
e paid for raw cotton 
Advance in wages and 


During the years 


ee 
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paving out the sum of 
um over that paid three 
ough the working hours 
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oy a . “ e% Capacity, 60,000 tons unbleached Sulphite fibre, being the largest quantity of unbleached sulph ite made for sale by any pulp Company in North 
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rmer were leased to America. . 
Co. for ten years from Production increased from 14,000 tons in 1899 to 60,000 tons this year. 
a minimum: annual ren It is the best equipped and most scientifically controlled sulphite plant. 
The buildings are constructed of steel and cone rete. 
HAWKESBURY.—This mill is driven entirely by electric power purchased at a low rate. The Grand Trunk Railway and the Canadian 
a cee tee beanies Northern Railway connect to the sidings in the mill yard, giving the mill the lowest rates to all its markets and the best possible car service. 
IS1.503 434,000 The wood from the Company’s limits goes to the Hawkesbury mill by the Rouge River and the Ottawa River, and these routes have proved 


205,213 VWAATT 


S05,973 600,760 very cheap and reliable for driving wood. 


a WOOD SUPPLY PROSPECTS 


aaah ; . = Nhe ; The present year has been fair but if present prices for our products 
per cent.; 1908-1912. § 1158 square miles, best spruce in Canada, estimated to meet our continue over the coming year our profits for 1917 


reat requirements for at least 75 years. will greatly exceed that of 1916. 
ed, $3,000,000. 
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iminary ex Saw MERRITTON.—This mill is driven entirely by water power, which the Com- 


Vancouver pany owns on the Welland Canal, at an exceptionally low cost There is never 


any shortage of power as the feed of water never varies because it is drawn from 
5 SS SSS Lake Erie, and the supply is consequently ample. The Grand Trank Railway 
tion from Hah — CALUMET MILL and Canadian Northern Railway connect to the sidings in the mill vard, giving 
this issue, the this nffll facilities equal to the Hawkesbury mill. 
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Iron and Steel--- The 
Industrial Barometer 


Continued from page 29. 


therefore, reasonably expect that when 
normal conditions return, several Can- 
adian furnaces will be out of commis- 
sion, or the product will be selling at 
low prices, or Canadian companies will 
have to find and keep a new market 
abroad for the surplus product. As a 
matter of fact, all of these conditions 
are likely to exist to a greater or less 
degree, 


Foreign Markets 


What, then is the character of the 
foreign markets? Prior to the war it 


2s ’ > . : : ) 
was negligible. Exports of pig iron in | 


1912 were only $301,702, as eompared 
with a total production worth about $12,- 
000,000. Exports were not one-tenth of 
imports. Exports of ‘‘iron and steel or 
wares of which iron and steel are the 
component materials of ehief value’’ 
were $139,136,072 of the imports. 

But of course the war ehanged al! 
this, for it was discovered that Canada 
had resources for which the war had 
created extraordinary demands. While 
the first few months of war were the 
most severe that the Canadian industrs 
had experienced in several years, yet 
probably no other industry recovered so 
quickly. The revival was due to several 
kind of orders: partly for domestic 


item to inflate the volume of exports was 
the munitions. It has been estimated 
by Col. Thos. Cantley, of ‘‘Seotia,’’ that 
in the calendar year 1916, the export of 
munitions to England will amount to 


| $250,000,000 at least, possibly $300,000,- 


000. The decrease in domestic consump- 
tion meanwhile is reflected in a decrease 
in imports of iron and steel, and manu- 
factures thereof from $139,126,072 in 
1913, to $119,229,488 in 1914, $64,758,- 
S87 in 1915, and about $41,000,000 in 
1916. It seareely needs additional ex- 
lanation to prove that the current pros- 
perity of the Canadian steel industry is 
due to export orders for war purposes. 
Post War Conditions. 

What post war conditions in the Cana- 
dian industry will be, one suggests with 
some temerity. That depends on a num- 
ber of factors, including :— 

1. The extent of the domestic demand. 


2. The effectiveness of attempts to fa- 
vor home industry. 

3. The extent of the foreign demand. 

4. Canadian advantages in raw ma- 
terials, proximity to markets, ete. 

Canada’s Needs After the War. 

How extensive domestie demands will 
be after the war no one knows definite- 
ly. It has been generally assumed that 
by the end of 1913, Canada had about 
reached the safety point in her capital 
investments, or that at least she had 
wel! caught up to her immediate needs 
in railway building and in construction 
work production—especially agricultu- 
ral produetion—seemed to be the chief 
need. Since that time agriculture 
thanks to high prices—has been greatly 
stimulated. Meanwhile, as we have in- 
dicated before, very little iron and steel 
has been put into new 
work; indeed, maintenance and repair 
have been somewhat neglected. Thanks 
to economy measures and the high 
prices, there has been a_ econsider- 
able accumulation of work that will de- 
mand iron and steel. Everyone will ad- 
mit, too, that our eapital supply in the 
form of ships is inadequate to earry sur- 
plus of Canadian wheat. Has Canada’s 


| 
eonstruetion | 


production caught up with the produe- 
tive capacity of her capital investments 
and are we ready for new investments 
of capital in the form of iron and steel? 
Without any doubt, Canada has made 
creat strides in this direction and for a 
short time at least, after war orders 


cease—which, by the way, may happen | 


at any time—there will be a-market for 


steel. In fact, orders are already placed 


for delivery of stee! as late as the lat- | 


ter half of 1918 and prices for delivery 
in 1917 are quite high. There is, of 
course, no doubt whatever that the do- 
mestie demand for iron and steel wiil 
greatly increase in the course of the 
next few deeades, and that, in the long 
run, the Canadian industry will grow in 
proportion, scarcely anyone doubts. 


Foreign Competition. 


Canadian mills are apt, however, to 
have to face severe foreign competition. 
The payment of about half of the war 
indebtedness of Europe in fifteen or 
twenty years, will be made partly in iron 
and steel. The United States, too, 
which has greatly increased its produe- 
tive capacity, will be a competitor for 
the Canadian market. Doubtless tariff| 


ee —— ———— 


Company Security. 
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5,479,000 * 
3,000,000 3 80 
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Date Maturing Rate Price 


June 1, 1916 vo 
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151,900 


¢. 31, 1915 24 
. 1, 1916 : 
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Prices of Securities. 
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Present 
Sept., 1912 oy4 May, 1916 enn 


| 


Aug., 1912 20% Jan., 1916 5 


Held by Lake Superior Corporation 
Held by Lube Superior Corporation 
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| protection will still be afforded the Can- 
| adian producers and the dumping clause 
provides a bulwark against American 
price-cutting. Yet despite attempts to 
protect the home industry, both Great 
| Britain and the United States are likely 
to get some orders in Canada and there 
is a fair probability that the capacity 
of Canadian mills will eyéved the resi- 


| due of the domestic demand. 





The Future of Exports. 


Canadians will probably, therefore, 
devote’ special attention to the export 
trade. Already one Canadian firm has 
been offered a contract for deliveries for 
stated times for ten years. Many be- 
lieve that Europe will take for some 
time all the steel that America can turn 
out. One should remember in this con- 
nection that while there will be a great 
demand for iron and steel in France and 
Belgium, it will be struetural steel ané 
rails that will be needed, and British en- 
gineering firms, relieved of the demands 
of the munition board, will get a large 
part of the orders. British firms are 
to-day probably the best in the world. 
Proximity to the market is an advantage 
for structural steel, being bulky, is cost- 
ly to transport. A!] Canadian firms are 
at present at some disadvantage by rea- 
son of the high ocean rates for transpor- 
tation and inland firms are especially 
disadvantaged by the recent inerease in 
export rates by the railways. While 
these transportation rates are not a seri- 
ous disadvantage now when they ean be 
added to the price charged to the belli- 


“ee 
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| gerents, they undoubtedly will be in the 
post war period of international compe- 
| tition in iron and steel unless of course 
3390336 | both rail and ocean freights fall. The 
0,00) Oo! fe ai ; a ie ys 
700,000 | development of Russia, whieh has for- 
730.000 June 1, 1916 ; merly bought her steel from, Germany, 
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At present the most favorable features 
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| among the prospects for an export trade 
after the war lie in the possible deter- 
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Montreal Steel Works, common 
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Dominion Steel Co., common . 
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Dom. Iron & Steel Co., common... 
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Aug., 1915 50 . 
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2,936,700 
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5,683,240 
3,000,000 


June 31, 1914 120 
July 1, 1914 1i8 
June 1, 1916 ) 107% 


needs; partly for foreign countries, es- 
peciaily the United States; but chiefly 
for war materials. At the present time 
the war has about the same relation to 
prosperity in the Canadian steel indus- 
try as the Dardanelles question has to 
the price of wheat. 


a terete eee ere ee 


’ this i , i ng market for Canadian iron and steel 
If this is not perfeetly evident, a de- ae iain the advisa 
% . > . ‘ age » Ae Ssa- 
tailed study of the figures in the follow- 
ing table will make it quite so. 


‘% Cum. pref. 

National Stee! Car Co., common 
7% Cum, pref. 

Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co., common.. .. 
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Exports of Iron and Steel. May; 1916 73 


1914. 1915. 1916 
347,597 $§ 189,427 $ 307,721 
Ferro prod’ts 398,488 729,029 
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Total iron & 
steel & nfrs.. 18,039,041 


Pig iron ....3 


teen meter leat ee ea ee 
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42,458,265 
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| tain imposing a tariff on the enemy na- 
tions, and even neutrals, and of giving 


Steel Co. of Canada, common 
7% Cum, pref. 
6% 1st Mort. Bonds 


As exports of agricultural implements 
had declined from $7,349,135 in 1914, to 


little more than $1,000,000 in 1916, it 
may be seen that the most important 


Tort nto Structural Steel Co., common.. .. 
+% Cum. pref. 
6% 
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LABOR CONDITIONS 


The high cost of labor makes it imperative that 
every employer in the Country “sits up and takes 

’ 9? . . . 
notice, as to whether he is getting every minute of 


An International Dial Recorder. 
Prices, $100 and up. 


Showing interior mechanism of 


Dial Recorder 


labor he pays for. 


Making Time Recorders is a busy business, with 
orders pouring in from all parts of the Country, and 
the factory working day and night. “Why?” The 
three foundation pillars of any plant are MEN. 
MINUTES, and MONEY. Without proper con- 
trol of any one of these you fail. You may have the 
men,—you may have the money, and you may think 
your present Time Recording equipment is suffici- 
ent, but is it? Hundreds of firms have awakened to 
the fact that it wasn’t in their case, as proven by our 
orders that in many cases run into thousands of 


dollars. 


Think of it. Four shifts a day, and if you only 
lost one minute per shift per man, the annual cost of 
doing without a modern or a sufficient Time Record- 
ing equipment makes one gasp. 

YOUR COMPETITORS. Look around and you will 
find most of your successful competitors have in- 
stalled International Time Recorders and are not 
operating over one hundred and fifty men per re- 
corder. Over that number congestion may result, 
which is mentally resented by employees as unfair— 
and prompts them to drop their tools one, two or 
three minutes, perhaps more, before they should, so 
as to be at the Time Recorder amongst the first. Yet 
some plants think it economy if they can get along 
with one recorder or much worse still get along with 


|a preference to the colonies, and the pos- 


Continued on page 37. 
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lete, and allows “likes and dislikes” to enter into the 


payroll. 
in this way. 


Disputes which you cannot afford, start 


THINKING, you can get along without an 


International 
“think,” particularly when 
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We have spent a 
life time in the 
Time Recording 
and Cost Keep- 
ing business. We 
manufacture 
ninety-five per 
vent. of the time 
recorders sold 
throughout the 
world. Our ex- 
perience is at 
Your disposal 
free, 


Our New 


Time Recorder is an 


expensive 
they are sold from $100 


Canadian Factory, Toronto. 


Tell us the nature of your business, number of employees and 


present system of time recording and w 
recommendations. 


ye will send you our 


International Time Recording Company of Canada, Limited 


F. E. MUTTON, General Manager, Toronto. 


W. A. WOOD, Jr., Sales Agent, Cartier Bldg., Cor. McGill and Notre Dame Sts., Montreal. 


GEO. MORRIS, Sales Agent, 400 Electric Railway Chambers, Winnipeg. 
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ISTING on the New York Stock 


Exehange begin- 


represents the 
ning of a new era in the finaneia:! 
ition of the company, whieh has im- 
roved beyond the most optimistie fore 


cast of a few vears ago, The scope of 


« company’s activities and their era- 


ial growth are shown in the following 


which*is based on an exhaustive 


article 


ily of various disinterested 


reports, 
well as those emanating from eom 

any sourees, 

The Nova Scotia 

into its 

19th, 


Steel & Coal Com 
ny came own on Thursday 


October When it was announced 

at the securities of the eompany had 
heen formally admitted to listing privi- 
lezes on the New York Stock Exehange. 
This action is expected to greatly en- 
ance the demand on the part of the 
American public for the common stock. 

sut Whether that hope is realized or 
not, there are two obvious and certain 
advantages which must be reckoned with 
in any consideration of the value of this 
stock as an investment. They are, first- 
lv. that the new American investors will 


henceforward be able to follow its price 


movements without huntine around for 


Canadian 
markets; secondly, the listing now makes 


the stock an collateral in 


New York loans whieh is an advantage 


aceeptable 


Shewing Location of Collierics 


and Open-hearth Furnaces, etc., Cape 
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Advertising Announcement 


Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Go. 


munitions work sufficient to absorb the 
increased output of all the eompany’s 
furnaces, mills and forges is already 


This 


pounder 


hooked for practically a!l of 1917. 
shell 


shrapnel to 12-ineh high explosive shells. 


embraces forgings—18 
Nova Scotia Steel, by the way, is the 
only Canadian plant which had the cour- 
age and enterprise to lay down a plant 


powerful enough to ferge 12-ineh high 


explosive shells.”’ 


$3,000,000 Notes Retired. 


The greatest single development in 


this respect of late is the announcement 


that the commany has retired over #3,- 
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Breton Island. 


of some importance when money is | 000,000 in notes, so that it is practically 


quoted around 3 
Montreal. The 


transaction represents 


and 6 per cent. at con- 
summation of the 
the results of the vears of effort on the 


part of the management in constructive 


building to increase the seope of the 


company’s activities and at the same 


time strengthen its finaneial position. 


American Interest 


The extent of American interest in the 
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Limited, 


Nevert! 


otin Steel Co., 


—_— 
i@iess, 


Exchange, 


has assets and eurrent 


tich are matehed by few of the do- 


mestic eompanies whose shares have 


} 


heen making new records for altitude. 


Nova Seotia owns the entire $800,009 
common stock of the Eastern Car Co., 
Limited, whieh has a capacity of 30 cars 
a day. 

Now Earning $60 a Share 
‘* The present rate of earnings of Nova 


Seotia Steel, after charges and a gen- 


depreciation, is at 
$7,500,000 


‘rrous allowance for 


least FOO per share on the 


ommon stock issued. This is deelared 


to be a verv conservative figure. Con- 


¢ 


dering the faet that the tron ore busi- 


through insuflicient capital in the 


has never been developed to any- 


like the extent which is possible, 
'sommon stock 1s seen to possess in- 
resting possibilities, 

*Nova 
rliest Canadian beneficiaries of muni- 
that 


Seotia Steel was one of the 


is contracts. It is understood 


| ers’ Association towards this end. 





' is this: 


per cent. at New York | free of floating indebtedness to-day and 


The 


importance of this last factor cannot be 


continually adding to its reserves. 


too strongly emphasized, 


Shivbuilding. 


On the equipment side the inaugura- 


tion of shipbuilding has undoubtedly 


been the most important development of 


the war period. This work is proceed- 


ing in a very satisfactory manner, but 


the extent to which it will be aaieall 


in the future depends upon whether or 


no the Government will do for the ship- 


building what it has in the past done 


for the primary industry—render some 


tangible assistance. Representatives of 


the company are now working in con- 


junetion with those of all the other Can- 


| adian shipbuilding concerns and the past 


Canadian Manufactur- 
Indi- 


vidual members of the Government have 


presidents of the 


expressed themselves favorably on the 
yuestion and it is hoped that some form 
t subsidy will be agreed upon. 


The Future Market. 

In the course of a recent interview 
with THE FINANCIAL POST, Colonel 
Thomas Cantley, President and General 
Manager of he Company, said, in refer- 
enee to the general outlook for the fu- 
ture >— 

‘The outlook, as I see it, is for a big 
demand for years to come, and we are 
making plans accordingly. Even though 
peace comes in 18 months, and that is 
an optimistie estimate, the steel required 
for the rebuilding of the devastated dis- 
tricts alone wil! be a tremendous amount. 
In Franee, Belgium and Poland, bridges, 
building, station terminals, and sections 
of railroads have been utterly destroyed 
and must be replaced. 

‘‘Another factor of great importance 
For nearly three vears now the 


_Wabana Nfld. 


Sydney Mines .and 


New Glasgow N.S. 


Canadian roads have spent practicall\ 
no money in replacements, either as t: 
permanent way or rolling stock. They 
wil! have to enter the market some time 


A New Russia. 


Then, 
There 


again, Russia is waking up 
has been practically no railway 
development there. The muel-ta!ked-ot 
Trans-Siberian is only a single track 
road capable of a great expansion and at 
present tapping only a limited territory 
There will be an era of railway develop- 

: ) . ’ . ) 
ment in Russia as great as anything we 
have ever seen in Canada. Thus, in the 
ageregate, the tonnage of steel required 
in the eountries mentioned will be enor- 
mous and will tax the resources of the 


world for ten years to come. In addi- 


tion, the losses in ships must be replaced. 
to say nothing of caring for the natural 
increase in the demand of the world. The 
combination of these factors means just 


one thine: That the iron and steel re- 


sourees of the world will be taxed to the 
utmost. 

**So far as foreign trade is concerned. 
Russia will undoubtedly present the 


greatest opportunity.’’ 


Export Business. 


The announcement that 1,000 ears 
have already been delivered’ to the 
French Government and that 3,000 more 


will have heen delivered by the end of 
the vear, seems to indieate the present 
seope of the company’s activities. <Al- 


though a new blast furnace has been 
added and the production increased 


about 75 per cent. since the outbreak of 


war, the company is in the position of 
repeatedly refusing laree orders both 
on domestie and export aceount. 
Importance of Scotia’s Ores 
The president of the principal compe- 
titor of the Seotia company recently an- 
interview 
FINANCIAL POST, that: 
‘‘The possession of steel is everything. 
The price doesn’t count.’’ On that 
hasis, the ore holdings of the Scotia eom- 
pany are of inestimable value. Thev 
constitute what is said to be the great- 
set single asset of it or any other stee! 
company in the world to-day. 


nouneed in the eourse of an 
with THE 


Ellis’ and Eckel’s Estimate of Ore in 
Wabana Deposits. 


Estimates of the ore deposits at Wa- 
(bana have ‘been made and given as evi- 
denee in the United States Steel Cor- 
poration Dissolution Suit, in October, 
1913, by Mr. E. C. Eckel, mining engi- 
neer and an expert authority upon iron 
ore deposits, reserves, and iron mining, 


vee 


| tified regarding the iron mines 


retained to gather data upon the avai'- 
able supplies of iron ore on the contin: 
ent and within the sphere of action of 
the United States steel producing indus- 
tries, 

With Mr. Eekel was associated Mr. 
Edwin E. Ellis, a mining engineer of 
some considerable reputation. 


The case in question was the import- 
ant suit of the United States Govern- 
ment against the United States Steel 
Corporation. The trial is so recent that | 
it brings the estimate quite up to date. 


The following is an extract from the 
Tron Age of October 16, 1913: 

**At the hearing on Wednesday, Oc- 
tober Sth, in the Government suit against 


the United States Steel Corporation, the 
submission of testimony for the defend- 
ants was continued. 

**Edwin E. Ellis, of Birmingham, Ala., 
a geologist formerly in the United States 
(ieological Survey, and now in the Ten- 


nessee Coal, Iron and Railway Co., tes- 
whieh 
are being operated near Bell Island, in 
the Conception Bay district, Newfound- 


land, of which he had prepared maps. 


He said that claims have been taken as 


far as twelve miles out from shore and 
that it is planned to operate workings 
of that length. He estimated the reserve 


at 3,250,000,000 tons, allowing for work- 
ings five miles long, 


Mr. Eckel testified that in Newfouni- 
land there were 3.500,000,000 
economically available ore within a 
dius of five miles of Bell Island. Be- 


sides this, there are billions of tons 
whieh are not available 
vet. 


tons of 


economically 


Available Ore. 
Another estimate has been 
Mr. James P. Howley, F.G.S., direetor 
of the Newfoundland Geological Survey, 
in a paper read in 1909 before the Stoek- 
holm meeting of the International Geo- 
logiea] Congres: 


made by 


‘*T have made an approximate esti- 
mate of the probable amount of ore this 
trough may yet contain, taking into eon- 
sideration all the beds over one foot in 
thickness. By the aid of the dips and 
strike of the strata, where accessible, it 
is possible to form a fair idea of the ex- 
tent of the trough, and unless some un- 
foreseen disturbance takes place, where- 
by the ore may be greatly diminished or 
thrown out altogether; and provided the 
bands maintain their thickness and stra- 


tified character throughout. the result 


arrived at reaches the enormous total of 


3,635,000,000 tons.** 
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A Romance in Industry. 


The history of the Wabana reads like 
a romance. a fisherman from 
Bell Island went into St. Har- 


bor. He anchored his boat with a large 


One day 


John’s 


piece of reddish looking rock whieh he 
found on the beach. Its peeuliar eolor 
and great weight attracted the attention 
of some men with a knowledge of min- 
erals. It may be that the first steps to- 
' wards investigation were taken by them. 
| At all events the rock was found to be 
{high grade iron ore. Eventually the 
|property ecame into the possession of 
‘Messrs. Butler, of Topsail, Newfound- 
‘land, who after vainly trying to interes: 
capital in the venture, finally leased the 
deposit to the Nova Seotia Steel an: 
1Coal Co., Ltd. Two years later this 
!company began to mine the ore in a small 
way. The work at first was like quarry- 
ing stone. The earth was tripped off, 
leaving the ore ready to be quarried or 
mined. At first the ore was used solely 
to supply the Ferrona blast furnaces of 
the Scotia company and large quantities 
were not required. The Wabana plant 
then consisted of a hopper pier of two 
thousand tons capacity and an endless 
rope tramway. 


A few years later an. enlargement of 
|the plant was made necessary by orders 


for ore from European markets. Storage 
pockets were built, a horizontal ore econ- 
veyor was installed, tracks were laid, a 
new pier built and many other additions 
made. Steadily the demand for the ore 


gre step by step was progress made. 


1902 two slopes were sunk on the 
no areas and a few years afterwards 
slopes were driven to the submarine 
fields, from which now come the bulk of 


the richest ore the world. To-day 


the enormous underground exeavations 
extend for 
Bay. 


miles ‘beneath Conception 


A visit to these submarine proper- 
ties give one a real thrill, Holding on 
like grim death to a loop in the steel 
rope attached to a twenty-ton ore ear. 
the writer recently experienced the sen- 
sation of rushing through semi-darkness 


iat the rate of thirty miles an hour, to a 


| point two miles under Coneeption Bay 
| and some thirteen hundred feet below 


the surface of its dark blue waters. Dou- 
i ble tracks go down the into the 


Be- | submarine fields. One one traek an 
i empty down; on the other a 
| car loaded with ten tons of ore comes 
up. They about half 
sensation of visiting 
the ‘‘Submarine’’ ean ‘hetter be ima- 
ined than described. The wheels rat- 
tle on the track, the ear sways back and 
forth, the wind whistles, varvinge tem- 


| 

| 

peratures are experienced. Short!y after 
leaving the daylight it is cold, fearfully 


slope 
car goes 
other 


pass each 
wav down. The 


cold. One shivers and wishes for an 
overcoat. Then it gets warmer until 
when the bottom is reached the climate 
seems first elass. It 
temperature is 
bottom, winter 
his guide, 


is said that the 
always the same at the 
and summer. Following 
the writer visited the work- 
ings of the mine. Subways, hewn out 
of the solid roek, extend in all direc- 
tions. Here is a large room, known as 
the ‘*Dining room,’’ where we find men 
taking luneh. An electrie machine 
which supplies hot water with whieh to 
make steaming eups of tea, is a feature 
of the room, while electrie lights make 


one forget that he is standing akeut a 





eee nen eae ee 


ren nee 
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quarter of a mile below the surface of 
the ocean. The 
mine, the light good and the conditions 
excellent. Work seems to go on as me- 
thodieally and carefully could 
wished for. Small ears, holding about 
two tons of ore converge to a point above 
the big ten ton ear. The small cars are 
dumped, the ore falling into the big ear 
which is soon filled and ready for the 
upward journey. All the machinery is 
thoroughly up-to-date and = stands in 
marked contrast to the 
methods of twenty years ago. 
cent to light was accomplished 


as 


The as- 
even 


Wabane 
Ore Mines 


NEWFOUNDLAO 


ATLANTIC OCEAN 
Cape Erefoh Island 
rth 5: 


Location of Wabana 
Mines. 


Showing 
Ore 


Newfoundland, 


quicker time, it seemed, than the des- 
cent, although one might suppose that a 
var would naturally go faster down hill 
than up. 


At the top the ear is automatically un- 
loaded, the being earried to the 
crushers, where it is ‘broken up into a 
standard size, thenee it goes to the stock 
pile or into the storage bin, whence it 
is loaded into tramline cars, which earry 
it to the shipping pier at the south side 
of the island. 


The ‘*Scotia’’ plant and equipment at 
Wabana are most complete and admir- 
ably suited for the work. There is a 
big Walker air compressor with a eapa- 
city of 3,500 eubie feet. There is a 
Fraser & Chalmers first motion, duplex 
steam hoisting engine, which is said to 
be the most powerful of the kind in 
British North America, The engine is 
equipped with the most 
wind and automatie braking deviees and 
works like a charm. The drilling, hoist- 
ing and pumping are all carried on by | 
compressed air while the mine is venti- 
lated by a large eleetrie fan whieh eon- 


ore 


modern 


stantly keeps the air in motion down a | 


shaft located near the shore. 

There is a certain fascination in 
watching the ears coming and going on 
the double track, which extends between 
the mine and the pier. 
vel at the rate of about four miles an 
hour and are eapable of hauling four 
thousand tons a day to the pier. At a 
point two hundred and fifty feet 


These cars tra- 


above 


the sea level, tipples or dumps are reach- | 


their contents 
whieh 


ed and the ears emptied, 
falling into vast natural 
have been prepared 


houses to 


gorges, 
pockets or store 
receive the ore. Two ereal 
endless chains of buckets convey the ore 
from one deers ‘kets to a point 
f'.)"] 


Pads 


where it 


shin’s he'd. Ships 


Forge Press Shop, New Glasgow, 


van be loaded here at the rate of 2,500 
tons and more an hour. 

The Wabana offices of the ‘‘Seotia’’ 
are located a short distance above the 
loading pier. The survey office and la- 
boratory are found near the entrance 
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| to the mine, on the other side of the is- 


air is splendid in the, 
| Bras d’Or, a distance of coast, 


' 


be | 
| ships on the north of Bell Island, 


land. <A rocky south side of the Great 
against 
which the sea always beats with boister- 
energy, the loading of 
thus 


ous prevents 


| necessitating a two mile transfer of the 


somewhat crude | 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 


Jory of of ae lingers long. 
‘ness o 
‘One 
‘has wrought in 
ment. 
here is well directed power 


| eribed. 


‘able tramway previonsly des- 
During the Winter, from Janu- 
when navigation is closed, 
means of a 


ore by 


ary to April, 
the ore is stock-piled ‘by 


| system originated and patented by en- 


| 
| 


| 


gineers of the company. The method is 
unique inasmuch as no trestle work is 
required, although . at, times the pile 
reaches a height of 75 feet. The stock- 
piling is accomplished through the in- 
strumentality of a sidedump ear pro- 
pelled by a main and trail rope whici 


|is driven by a single drum engine. 


‘tons have been mined to date. 
} 


| 





From the land area over 12'% million 
The sub- 
marine area has been developed by 
means of slopes driven nearly two miles 
out under the waters of Conception Bav 


/and the ore has been found to be fully 


maintained both in quality and 


tity in these fields. 


quan- 


Bore-holes were sunk and proved that 
the same beds that out-eropped on the 


: surface extended under the sea with an 
i appreciable inerease in the thickness of 


the mineral. The ‘‘Seotia’’ areas were 


j entered at a distance of about 4,000 feet 


from the shore, and conditions were 
found to be more favorable than had 
been hoped for. Sinee that time the 
slopes have been driven a considerable 
distance further, and mining is now be- 
ing done on a larger seale. 

The situation of the deposit on a eom- 
paratively small island in the Atlantie 
Ocean is ideal and unique, affording as 
it does the choice of catering to either 
European or American continental mar- 
kets, or both. The mines are almost di- 
rectly on the route of the North Atlan- 
tie shipping and their strategie location 


| is therefore unexcelled. 
' 


Previous to the war the ‘‘Seotia’’ 


|company was selling half a million tons 


over- | 





| 


Showing “ 


of ore a vear in the United States, Eur- 
ope and Canada, the remainder of the 
output going to the company’s furnaces 
at Sydney Mines. Foreign shipments, 
which have been interrupted will no 
doubt be resumed at the conclusion of 
peace. 

The pier is a place well worth a visit. 
From the top of the cliff one descends 
into the depths by a kind of elevator, 
which works on a steeply inelined track. 
At the bottom one looks up the perpen- 
dicular sides of rocky eliffs and to tres- 
tle work and machinery rising far above. 
A coal tower rears its head aloft while 


'down at its side is the plant which sup 


and to produce the electricity used to 
light the mine and to run eountless elec 


n 


trie motors used about the plant he 


roar of the iron ore as it leaps into the 
te being loaded at the pier, the hum 

f the machinery, the swish of escaping 
soak all contribute to give one the im- 
pression of industrial bigness, the mem- 


The strange- 


| 

| 

| plies the power to operate the tr: oH 
| 


| 
the place impresses one deepty. | 
wonders at the marve!s that man | 
machinery and equip 
One feels that here is efficieney 
in action. | 
| 
‘ 


} 


From Wabana the ore is cenveyed by: 


eeu ag 


ae Pe a ‘eae 
i r Sa Petes 


Big Chief F" in Centre, with Battery of Shell 
Left and Right Foreground Respectively. 


steamships to North Sydney, three hun- 
dred miles away, where it is converted 
into iron, which in turn is manufactured 
into basie steel. 

As 


was 


mentioned, the 
1895, but sinee 


have 
first 


we already 


ore mined in 


Pouring a 30-Ton 


that date about 7,000,000 tons of ore 


have been shipped. 

Iron Ore Shipped from Wabana. 
Tons Tons 
per year to date 

2,400 2,400 
85.000 38,500 
15,387 83,687 

. 101,127 184,814 
302.784 IST, 5Os8 
127,791 5,289 

342,638 * 
122.906 1,380,923 
} 3, —~ 1,724,100 
1,970,093 


1899 
1900 
er 
Fe aes 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 


2 665,978 


3,012,474 


916,651 4,302,307 
916,334 4,818,641 
184,472 5,308 113 

. 623,037 : } 
249.957 
190,060 


6 16, 107 
6,366,167 


“Shipments during these years were reduced 
on account of the war. 

Upon glaneing at the map, it will b: 
seen that the mines are directly upon 
the marine track of the North Atlantic 
shipping. This is an extremely import- 
ant feature, for perhaps the most neces- 
sary requirements for an iron property, 
after the quality and quantity of the 


lore shall have been assured is its geo- 
}graphical position. 


Indeed, aecessibil- 
fundamental. From Wabhana. 
situate midway between Europe and 
America, the seaboard markets of both 
continents lie open. 

The appended table of 
illustrates this point: 


ity .is 


distanees wel] 


Rotterdam 2.294 miles 
Amsterdam 2.310 - 
Emden 2,47 : 
Glasgow “ 
Liverpool 

Newcastie 

Middlesborcugh 

Stettin 

Parambuco 

Cape Race 

Sydney 

Quebec 

Montreal 

Baltimore 

*hiladelphia 

New York 

Boston 

Buenos Aires 

Rio Janerio 

Panama 

Bermuda 

Cape Town 

Halifax 

Pictou 

St. John, 


wey 


Forging Presses and Heating Furnaces at 

Sydney, Cape Breton, is, of course, the 
most important destination of shipments 
and the foregoing table of tons shipped 
represents chiefly the needs of the ‘‘Seo- 


tia’’ steel plant at North Sydney 


Ingot, 


| 


| ‘abor in 





West 


' . . 1 
ployed in and about the 
: 

their 


| property of the ‘‘Seotia’’ 
| rounding the plant is attractively laid 








Sydney Mines. 


‘*Scotia’’ Coal Felds. 


No steel industry can have a perman- 
ent future without adequate supplies of 
coal. In faet, coal located 
the steel industry quite as mueh, if not 
more than In this respect, too, 
**Scotia’’ is fortunate. Her eoal fields 
among the most important 
valuable in Canada, 
estimated, over two 


beds have 
ores. 


are 


half 
These 


and a 
lion tons of very exeellent coal, 
areas were purchased, by Scotia in 1909 
the General Mining 
company in 1826 over al! 
mining rights covering all the coal 
in the Provinee of Nova Seotia from the 
Duke of Cornwall and began operations 
at Sydney Mines and what is now Stel 
larton, in 1828. Twenty-five or thirty 
years later an arrangement mad 
with the Government of Nova Seotia un- 
which the General Mining 
tion surrendered a very considerable 
block of eoal bearing territory in Nova 
Scotia, but retained under the arrange- 
large bloek in Cape Breton, a 
Pictou eounty and an 
aditional bloek in Cumberland county. 
Their holdings in Cumberland county 
were disposed of many vears Their 
holdings in Stellarton and other places 
in Pictou county were disposed of to the 
‘Halifax Company’’ upwards of forty 
and their holdings the 
south side of Sydney Harbor were dis- 
posed of to the Dominion Coal Company 
twenty odd years 
They, however, held tenaciously to 
and operated continuously for 72 years 
the Svdney Mines property which was 
their original seene of operation and 
this for three reasons: In the first place 
it contained the best coal in the pro- 
In the second eee the seams 
with 


trom 
whieh took 


the 


was 


der Assoeia- 


ment a 
further block in 


years ago on 


on its organization 


vinee, 
overlay eaeh other in regular order, 
remarkable absence from fault or disto- 
cation of any kind. In the third place. 
they were nearest to tidewater of 
eoal deposit in Eastern Canada 
metallurgieal 
this eoal is 
in Nova Seotia, 
having a very 
What ‘‘Scotia’’ ti for Her Employees 
Perhaps the thing 
resses the visitor to the 


any 
For 
general pur- 

the 
purest 


and 
egarded 
ss the 


ealorifie 


steam, 
poses, best 
anu 


hig power. 


im 
pro 
perties is the faet that all the employes 


which most 
**Seotia’ 


seem to’be contented and happy, and im- 
med with a loyalty 
to the company. Somehow or other t 

numbering thous- 
ind, are like big family 

all anxious to promote the progress an‘ 
prosperity of the company. Such a splen- 
iid spirit of loyalty 
by and is a result of 
vhich **Seotia’ 


wonderful spirit of 


employes, some seven 


members of one 


has been fostered 
the manner in 
looks after t whe 
Everywhere every 


hose 
her interest. 
‘ffort is made to provide fer the safety 
ind comfort of the workmen. 

At Wabana. 


At Wabana about 700 men 
mines 
accommodation there have 
ereeted a large number of houses whieh 
are rented at a low monthly rate. The 


sur- 


are 
and 


em- 
to 


} 
peen 


company 


out in the streets and building lots, and 
Wabana is 
town of considerable size and 
anee. A water system for fire and do- 
mestie supply purposes has been instal 


rapidly becoming # 


import- 


"ed. 


the eare and treatment o! 


e siek 


For proper 
and injured a 
built and 
stocked dispensary and the 
struments and apparatus found in any 
well appointed institution of the kind 
are provided and the work in eonnec- 
tion with it is in the eare of a competent 
physician and nurse. Every man sub- 
scribes a smal! monthly fee for hospita! 
purposes, this providing him with fre 


tI] hospital 
l \ 


necessary 


sin: 


as been equuppes well 


in- 


and 
containing, it is 
bil- 


Assoeiation, 


! 


November 4, 1916. 


————— 


medical treatment in case of sickness or 
injury. First aid boxes are placed 
various points on the plant surface and 
underground for rendering prompt 
sistanee to the injured. 

The duty of providing safety arrange- 
ments and appliances about work- 
ings is in the hands of a committee o! 
the staff, who make weekly visits to dif- 
ferent parts of the plant, and by study, 
recommendations, and regulations, they 
seek to obtain the greatest immunity 
from aecidents and personal injury in 
all departments of the work from blast- 
ing to operation of machinery, tramming 
ete. A large, elean econerete change 
1ouse has been built at a convenient 
soint on the surface, where, in a warm, 
vell-lighted room, supplied with hot and 
cold water, the men may change then 
clothes, wash or bath. Underground, 
large, clean and well lighted luneh rooms 
are maintained, and hot and eold drink 
‘ng water are supplied for the use of 
he workmen there. 


At Sydney Mines. 

At the various Sydney Mines plants, 
about 3,600 workmen are employed. The 
town of Sydney Mines is literally the 
creation of the ‘‘Seotia’’ company, and 
compares more than favorably with simi- 
ar places either here or abroad. 

When the property was acquired from 
the General Mining Association the pol- 
icy was adopted of dividing up the lar 
ver holdings into ‘building lots in size 
of about 70 feet frontage and of 130 to 
140 feet in depth. These lots were of- 
fered for sale to the general publie at 
reasonable rates and to the workmen at 
a considerably lower figure. To further 
aid the workmen in their desire to be- 
come owners of comfortable homes, the 
company agreed to build houses on the 
purchased lots on the instalment plan, 
each workman deciding on the plan of 
the house most suitable for his require 
ments and repaying the advance at so 
much per month, with interest on the 
money. The whole amount being paid, 
the workman received a elear title to 
his house and land. The result has been 
building of a elean, modern town, 
with attraetive, comfortable and sub- 
stantial homes. 

A large brick hospital costing in the 
vicinity of $65,000, has been erected and 
is maintained by monthly subseriptions 
by every workman, by annual contribu- 
from the company, the town of 
Sydney Mines, County of Cape Breton, 
and Provinee of Nova Scotia. An effi- 
ecient staff of physicians and nurses is 
always in attendance. 

Well constructed ambulances 
tute part of the equipment provided by 
the Seotia company for the conveyance 
of the sick and injured. A 
furnished with all the necessities 
of a traveling hospital, stands on the 
railroad tracks in front of the general 
offices ready to be rushed to the point 
where needed. It is also worthy of men- 


as 


the 


the 


tion 


consti 
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lance at the plant for the conveyance of 
sick or injured to the Aberdeen Hospi- 
tal or to their homes 


This hospital is 
modern and thoroughly 


equipped. It is 
situated in the town of New 
two miles distant, and has a most 
eflicient staff of physicians and nurses. 
Being in the centre of a large minine 
territory its maintenance is provided for 
by subscriptions from the workmen, the 
companies operating in the district, and 
oter residents. From every workman 
at the steel plant a small monthly sub- 


apout 


Princess 


scription is received, and, in return dur- 
ing sickness or injury, free treatment 
the subseriber and members of his 
family is provided, Col. Cantley 
of the original trustees and has ‘been 
president for the past fourteen years. 

A further example of the interest tak- 
en by the company in the welfare of its 
workmen is the ‘‘Emplovees’ Relief 
.’ which is administered by a joint 
committee consisting of representatives 
of the workmen and the management. A 
monthly varying in amount 
15 to 40 cents, is subscribed by 
employee, the company adding to 
the amount a subscription equal to the 
total sum so subseribed. From this 
fund, weekly payments are made to a 
workman during his period of sickness, 
injury, or quarantine, and a pay- 
ment is made to the estate in ease of his 
death. It may also be mentioned that 
rest houses have been installed for the 
henefit of the men at convenient points 
about the plant. 


The Mainstay of the Maritimes. 

The foregoing represent some of the 
the aims and re- 
company. It is well to 
bear in mind, however, that any survey 
of the Seotia company is bound to be 
general in its character. The multitu- 
activities of the eompany = pre- 
exhaustive and detailed sur- 
vey this article. Its his- 
tory is sueh that the writing ef it would 
involve mueh of the history of the Mari- 
time Provinces. The destiny of the stee] 
industry in Nova 
with destiny of 
the most 
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P y . ia Steel 
der the name of the Nova Seotia Stee: 
& Forge Company, Limited. The New 
Glascow Tron, Coal & Railway Company. 
Limited. was organized in 1890, with a 
capital of $1,000,000. Extensi*‘e iron 
ore properties were purehased, inelud- 


« 4 valuable section on the East River, 


(‘om- 
un- 


PANN 


Glasgow | 


,4 large coal 


'other improvements made. 


| Conception 
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near Pictou; a line of railwa 
rona Junction to Sunny Brae was built, 


ern blast furnace constructed and many 
In 1894 the j 
New Iron, Coal and Railway 
Company, Limited, acquired the now fa- 
mous iron ore deposits of Bell Island, 
Bay, Newfoundland, The 
mines were opened up, machinery instal- 
led, tracks laid and a pier built. The first 


Glasgow 


Colliery, Showing Surface 


shipment of 
Christmas day, 1895. 
about million 


seven tons of 


is one; been shipped from Wabana—more than | 


2,600 cargoes, averaging 5,000 tons each. 
The Nova Seotia Steel 
Company and the New 
Coal and Railway Company, Limited, 
were consolidated in 1895 and the new 
company was called the Nova Seotia 
Steel Company, Limited. In 1900 this 
company purehased all the coal and 
other properties of the Genera! Mining 
Association and the corporation known | 
as the Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Com- 
pany, was formed. Upon the aequisi- 
tion of the Cape Breton coal fields, the 
company decided to erect a new blast 
furnace and open-hearth plant near their 
collieries at Sydney Mines. 

In 1904 the new blast furnace 
open-hearth plant were put into opera- 
tion. In 1911 another forward step was 
taken when a Harmet fluid compression 
plant was installed in connection with 
thé open-hearth works. During — thie 
same year there were also added two 
steam hydraulie forging ' presses, 
4,000 tons, the other 600 tons. In 
a subsidiary company known as 
Eastern Car Company, Limited, the con- 
trol of which is vested in the ‘‘Seotia 
company, was organized. 

The Present. 

Never in its history has the Nova Sco 
tin Steel & Coal Company, Limited, been 
‘Tous- 
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plants are all busy; the wheels of i 
dustry are turning steadily and profit- 
ably. Happy and contented workmen 
acknowledge with pride that they labor 
for ‘*Seotia, 
to conjure 
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has she been financially stronger or more | 
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Slowly it is being 
tatization of ‘**Seotia’” is 
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small, 


assets are almost bevond estimation 
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made i 
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The Future. 
Knowing the past 
‘«Seotia,’” we wonder 


possibilities of the future. 


and present ol 


Any nun- 


this 
company started | 


shipped to | 


With | 


iF. Mac Kay, 


at the tremendous | James ©, 


y from Fer- | ber of big developments are possible and 


it would be a wise prophet who could 
She re- 
strong man, in 
full blush and oni of his manhood, 
eager to run a race, Trained, experi- 
enced, strong, with immense reserve 
power, ‘*Seotia’’ stands to-day ready 
tu tackle the biggest problems of the fu- 
ture with a knowledge of an eminently 
successful past and a full,rich present. 
Gisided by such a master mind as that 
of Colonel Cantley, she is undoubtedly 


Mines. 


iron ore was made ony on the threshold of greater tLings than 
Since that date| ever before. It 
ore have| 


looks now as though 
steel shipbuilding would be the line of 
immediate development whieh would be 
followed. The construetion of the first 
steel steamship in the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, now going on near the Eastern 

‘ar plant at New Glasgow, is un- 
alee the beginning of an industry, | 
whose influence will be felt in every 
corner of these provinces by the sea. 
With abundant coal, with mountains of 
iron capable of being transformed 
into iron and steel, with the machinery, 
the plant, the equipment, the brains, the 
initiative and energy, what will prevent 
‘*Seotia’’ from building steel steamships 
which will be the wonder and admira- 
tion of the world? Within the next half 
century great development and progress 
will undoubtedly take place in the Mari- 
time Provinees and in every forward 
move it is safe to predict that ‘‘Seotia’’ 
will do her part in the big way which is 
so characteristic of her. 


ore 


Scotia’s Board of Directors. 

Col. Thos. Cantley, president; Hon. 
J. D. MacGregor, vice-president; W. D. 
Ross, vice-president; Geo. 
J. Walter Allison, Robt. IE. Chambers, 
M.E.; G. S. Campbell, Lorne C. Web- 
ster, F. Stanfield, M.L.A.; W. H. Chase, 
Frank W. Ross, A. F. Rendell, T. S. 


4,000-Ton 


Rovers, K.C.; N. Bruce 
James C, MacGregor. 
gg! of the Board—Thos. Cantley, 
Hon. J. D. MacGregor, W. D. Ross, Geo. 
Robt. E. Chambers, M.E.; 
MacGregor. 
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Executive Com-jmuch more carbon, usually more silicon} We have traced briefly the journey of 
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The Man Behind the Enterprise. 

Every successful enterprise, no matter 
low large or how small, 
moving spirit, a courageous soul, which 
rising above the discouragements which 
are invariably associated with an indus- 
try, has a vision of the future, and 
works with tireless energy to accomplis): 
a big purpose, to hasten the time when 
thought weds fact. The man whose life 
has been intimately associated with the 
marvellous progress and development ot 
the Nova Seotia Steel & Coal Co., Ltd., 
is Colonel Thomas Cantley, now presi- 
dent and general manager. Born in New 
Glasgow on August 19th, 1857, Colone! 
Cantley entered the service of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company as mes- 
senger in 1872, later becoming telegrap!) 
rator at Westville the Inter 
colonial Coal Co. Shortly 
came the disastrous explosion in 
Drummond workings whieh resulted in 
large loss of life and the praeti 
of the mine. A few weeks later he joined 
the staff of the Nova Scotia Forge Co. 
In 1885 he became general sales 
for the Nova Scotia Steel Co., later be- 
coming secretary He was appointed 


ope for 


ager with the late Simon A. Fraser in 
1900. He became a director in 
in November of the same year 
pointed general manager. He was elected 
second vice-president in 1909, and be- 
came president and general manager in 
July, 1915. 
responsible for the original leasing of 
the Wabana property, and later reeom- 
mended the opening up of the great sub- 
marine areas from which now come so 
much of the Wabana ores and constitute 
one of the most spectacular and wonder- 
ful*mines in the world. He later was 
instrumental in opening a market for the 
ore in Germany, Seotland, England and 
the United States. In 1899 he went to 
London to purehase the ‘‘O!d Sydney’’ 
coal deposits in Cape Breton, from the 
General Mining Association, and suecess- 
!fully accomplished his purpose. He has 
travelled widely, always with the one 
object of studying the steel and coal 
business with a view to promoting the 
paecenane and prosperity of ‘‘Seotia.’’ At 
every important milestone of the ecom- 
pany’s history for many years, Colone! 
Cantley has been the guiding hand whieh 
has pointed the way towards big things. 
and his judgment has been found full of 
wisdom. Colonel Cantley was the first 
man in Canada to undertake to make 
| shell steel, and at the Seotia plant was 
made the first shel!s for the Atlies. 

He is chairman of the Canadian Muni- 
tion Resources Commission in Canada; 
also president of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, representing 
more than 3,000 Canadian manufac- 
turers. Step by step he has risen, until 
he is now recognized as a captain of in- 
dustry, with few equals in the Maritime 
rovinees or in the whole of Canada. 


The Making of Steel. 
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is that iron contains necessarily 


‘and often more phosphorus than are 


{permissible in steel. In fact steel is 
| refined iron. The chief task in convert- 


Seeretary -- ‘ing iron into steel is to remove the ex- 
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these several foreign elements 
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by oxidizing them into oxides of carbon, 
‘The oxide of 
carbon escapes as a gas while the oxides 
of silicon and phosphorus unite with 
ete. to ember or slag, 


lime, form the 


| which floats on top of the pasty metal. 
|The ultimate souree of the oxygen may 


the Bessemer Process 
or rich iron oxide as in the puddling 
process or both as in the open hearth 
process which is used by the ‘‘Seotia’’ 
company at Sydney Mines, 

The product of the ‘‘Seotia’’ blast 
furnace is conveyed huge ladles, con- 
taining forty molten metal, to 
the situated a 
few The open 
eonsists of five 50 
of modern type and 
one tilting hot metal mixer, with a eapa- 
city of 250 Into furnaces 
the molten is poured, and from which it 
shortly converted into molten 
hearth furnaces are 
eas made in the most modern 
gas producers from coal from the com- 
pany’s mines, which is especially adap- 
ted for its work. A certain percentage 


tons of 
open hearth 
hundred 
hearth department 
furnaces 


furnaces, 
yards from it. 


ton basie 


tons. these 
emerges 


steel. The open 


: sos a ae 7 lof pig iron and serap steel, coke, man- 
assistant manager in 1898 and joint man- | : , 


and the other materials neces- 
for the manufacture of steel suit- 


ganese 
sary 


is added to the molten iron 
the furnaces. These solid 
ingredients are introduced by means of 
electrically driven charging 
machine, the long arm of which is pro- 
jected into the furnace and there seien- 
tifically distributes its load onto the 
incandescent mass. During 
the process tests are made of the steel. 
A small quantity is taken from the fur- 
nace, allowed to cool, and then rushed 
After 
a few minutes a slip of paper giving the 
‘arbon, silicon, phosphor- 
us, ete., is brought to the superintendent. 
Experts are able to tell whether the 
mass is ready to pour by looking through 
a round opening in the furnace. Blue 
glasses are worn as the intense light of 
the molten mass in most dazzling. At 
length all is in readiness for the ‘‘tap- 
ping of a heat.’’ An opening at the 
side of the furnace, temporarily stop- 
ped with fire clay, is pierced from the 
front by a long rod and the molten steel 
rushes into a large ladle placed in readi- 
ness to receive it. The slag being lighter 
comes last and overflows the ladle, the 
most of it being got rid of in that way. 
The ladle which has a eapacity of 60 
tons, is handled by a huge 90 ton elee- 
trically driven Shaw Cranes. The liquid 
is poured into ingot moulds, which vary 
in capacity from 314 ‘to 30 tons each. 
In the ordinary way the ingots are 
allowed to cool in the moulds, and then, 
being ejected, are sent to the New Glas- 
gow steel works. But if compressed steel 
is wanted then the ingot containing the 
molten steel is taken to the hydraulic 
steel compression plant, which is the 
first of the kind to be installed in Can- 
ada. 


Fluid Compression. 


the iron ore from the mine until it is 
converted into steel. It now remains to 
treat of the making of steel products. 

The scene changes from Sydney 
Mines to New Glasgow. The steel In- 


now 
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yots, made at Sydney Mines, are taken Coe press weighs 370 tons and is cap- 
by rail to New Glasgow, where, moulded | able of handling forgings up to 75 tons 
in giant machines and fashioned by]in weight. 

mighty power, harnessed by the genius 

of man, they assume those myriad forms 

so well known, but after all 

understood. 
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tail and shaft planks and other 
varieties of ship forging of every des- 
The company at the present 
large 


so very little 
One cannot 
at New im- 
pressed with the bigness and extent of 
the plant. 
hend or to 


works 
being 


the ‘*‘Scotia’ 
without 


forms, 
Glaszow 
eription. 
| time shipping 
kinds to 


and 
forgings of all 


It seems too Ine to compre- 
about. <A feels 


is producing 


write 


man marine 


that the task of eonveying even a slight! largest shipbuilding plant on the Clyde 
is being done there 1s al-| and other parts of Great Britain. 
impossibility. The mere des- The Company's machine shop is equip- 


idea of what 
most an 
cription of machines is, to the ordinary 
reader, dull 
small] 
ested in 


planes, ete., of suffi- 
cient capacity to handle any 
turned out by the plant, and is produe- 
ing finished shafts of any sizes required. 

The 


; ped with lathes, 
and meaningless. 


portion of 


Only a 
readers may be 
machinery 


inter- 
and therefore it is 
job to deal with the big ertcr- 
of ‘*Seotia.* 


no easyv 


railway car axle is one 


prise, of the character 


containing, it is claimed, the best rail- 
way car axle 
in existence. This department produces 


a greater daily and monthly output than 


OF 
ly 


The possession of this hy-| 
is an ex- 
clusive feature, enables the company to, 


the , 


forgings 


of the! 
most up-to-date departments in the plant 


manufacturing equipment | 


any other works in the British Empire | 


or on the European continent. 


The spike, bolt and rivet department | 


is the most modern and up-to-date in 
Canada, consisting of four fully equip- 
ped spike machines with a daily eapa- 
city of one hundred tons of finished 
Each machine is capable of 
turning out railway and mine spikes of 
al] sizes and shapes; thousands of tons 
are made for the Canadian railways. 


spikes. 


The bolt and nut department is equal- 
ly modern and up-to-date and capable 
of producing one hundred tons of fin- 
ished material daily. 

The rivet department is equipped for 
a daily production of fifty tons of rivets 
of all sizes and styles required for 
structural work, and car and _ boiler 


* ; ., } building. 
rhe extent of the plant, covering as it | 


does twenty-five acres, is the thing that 
There is nothing small There are extensive earpentry, 
matter you | tern, structural and woodworking shops, 
approach her. Figures are diffieult tojas adjuncts to the steel works. The 
grasp; one has to survey the plant from |shippping and store room is 850 feet long 
a distance and then visit each depart-!by 75 feet in breadth. 


MAJOR C, L. CANTLEY, 


Asst. Gen. Manager and Ordnance Adviser. 


Other Departments. 


appeals to one, 


about ‘‘Seotia’’ no how 


ck Pile and Deck Plead, Mine, Wabana, Ntld, 


Subinarine 
hient dy order 
tially the 
the work, 

At New 
ing mills, 


fo appreciate even 
Importanee and 


Ordnance Department. 
**Scotin”’ 


par- | 
magnitude of 
Soon after the war broke 
started to manufac- | 
‘ture steel suitable for shells, made the | 
This plant is housed in a group of mod-!| blanks and the rough-forged shell 
ern steel and concrete structures and! 
the various departments are equipped 


ture of shells. 
are loeated the roll-| out, the 
machine 


Glasgow company 


forges, shops, ete, 
CASES, | 
which were shipped to the different man- 
ufaeturers in Canada who were in a 
with the latest and most up-to-date ma-| position to finish the shells ready for| 
¢chinery for their special The first shells made from steel 
purpose, To-day it produced in’ Canada made from 
among similar works in Canada and is|‘*Scotia’’ steel on the 22nd of Septem- 
unexeelled for eflicieney by any other| ber, 1914. Since then the company have 
plant in the world. jinstalled a complete equipment for 

The hydrauh shells and have been 
sists of large quantities of the 


manutaeturing | loading. 


stands unrivalled was 


> | 
fin- | 


turning out 
finished 
product. For the twelve months ended 
August $list, 1916. ‘*Seotia’’ shipped 

total of 4,360,253 shell forgings, more 
than 20 per cent. of which were of the 
largest explosive shells vet 


ishing 
already referred to,| daily 
with all the 


forging equipment con-} 


two presses, 
complete 


necessary acces- 





furnaces, | 
and ¢on- 
feet. Two 
Toms Capa- | 


The 


sories, sueh as accumulators, 
steel, briek 
240 feet by 72 
00 and 30 


entire 


ete., housed in a 
crete building 
eleetrie cranes of size high 
serve the 


= 


city building. made in Canada, 


General View 


led Canada in the manufae- | 


; feet wide, all of 


Eastern Car Company, Limited. 
| ONDERFUL 


and are 


strides have been 
being made in 


The 


ago 


manu 
facturing. methods o 


half a  eentury have been 


‘junked’? along with millions of dollars 


worth of machinery, which, while good in 
has lone sinee eeased to be of 


keer 


competition and manufacturing progress 


its day, 


value in these strenuous days of 


A eompany, whieh is the result of many 
vears 
up to 


of growth is sometimes not quit: 
the standard, which would bx 
thought quite correct if the plant wert 
to be built de novo to-day. The plan: 
of the Eastern Car Company, a sub 
sidiary organization to ‘‘Seotia,’’ is th 


to the minute both in point of buildings, | 
i maehinery 
pat-; ,, : 
| Kastern 


and general equipment, the 
Car has a plant whieh is so 
complete and so nearly perfect that one 
experiences a real thrill of satisfacti: 
‘n visiting the ear works at New Gle: 
Yow, 

The directors of the Nova Seotia Stee 
& Coal Co., Ltd.. foresaw the 
for railway equipment 


demane 


and reeognized 


CANADA 


Advertising Announcement 


eleven big steam freighters, 
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~The Eastern bar Co. 


ranging ,ment of the most modern type are now 


from six to eleven thousand tons dead | being installed to provide for the main- 


weight each, 
freight cars. 


completely 
These ears are each 86 
metres internal eapacity, and ar 
probably the largest freight ears ever 
built on this eontinent. 

The company controls, in its New- 
foundland and Nova Seotia timber areas 
107 square miles of timber land, eon- 
sisting of spruce, fir, hemlock, bireh. 
beech and manle, from whieh the aver- 
age vearly output of lumber is from five 
million to six million feet board measure 
In Nova Seotia most of the lumber is 
sawn by portable mills, whieh are take: 
into the district being lumbered, and th: 
sawn lumber is hauled to the nearest 
[railway siding. In Newfoundland, the 


eubie 


iRiver, and the sawmill is situated on ar 
arm of Gander Bay, where steamers loa: 
for the ore mines at Wabana. Prae- 


tieally all of this lumber is used for the 





the fact that a ear company would prove 


1 good eustomer for **Seotia’’ 
They aceordingly were 
the organization of the Eastern Car Co.. 


produets. 


instrumental in | 


whose common stock is all held by the | 


‘*Seotia’’ 


The ear plant is located on the east 
bank of the East River. a short distanee 
below or down stream from the ‘*‘Scotia”’ 
works. 


Company. 


This site, whieh 
Within a few miles of all the 
collieries of the Pietou fields, 
suring a supply of cheap fuel. 
of the tidal waters of the 

heavy materials, sue as southern pine 
timber and pig iron, are delivered 
direetly to the Car Company's plant by 
ocean-going steamers. The eompany be- 
aan operations in September, 
have made remarkable progress. A! 
types of freight cars, but principally ai 
sieel or steel frame cars, are now being 
manufactured. The shops are the las 
word in industrial construetion as t 
‘ight, air, warmth and convenience of ar 
rangement. They consist of four paralle 
yui'dings, each 1,100 feet lone and 9% 
steel with eoneret: 
and reinforced concret: 
valls, and are so arranged as to permi 
f progressive construction. The rai 
materials enter at one end of the rang 
ind leave it a completely finished ear a 
the other end. All the buildings are one 
storey hieh, the idea. in faetory 
consiruetion, 


aeres, 1s 
thus in- 
By means 
Kast River. 


foundations 


‘atest 


The Car Company is 
splendid ‘business. During the 
months of last vear tev 


e¢losin 


dasnatal 


| proven 


consists of 65 | 


1913, ana | 


Col. Thomas Cantley, 


developing a | -ompany’s requirements, and at Waban? 


Mines, Newfoundland: 
{".B., and New Glasgow, 


Svdney Mines, 
N.S. 
The Wabana Iron Mines. 


The Wabana mine is undoubtedly one 
of the largest deposits of iron ore of 
vaiue at present operated in the 
It consists of several beds oeceur- 
ring in a rock basin of large area, the 
greatest part of which extends under 
,Coneeption Bay, Nfld., but outerops up- 
on the north shore of Bell Island. 


| The deposit is operated by two Cana- 


world. 





from Office of Steel Plant at Sydney Mines. 


:(lian eompanies, the Nova Seotia Steel 
land Coal Company, who did all the 
‘pioneer development, and the Dominion 
j Iron & Steel Company. These two cor- 
| porations own practically 
‘ically available ore. 


all the eeonom- 


The deposit has been worked eontinu- 
-ously for twenty years, the production 
jof ore inereasine eradually from vear 
to year until 1913, when the output 
‘amounted to over one and a half million 
| tons. 


| Both 


facilities for efficient mining operations. 


Further extensive additions and equip-| to 6; 


= j}loos are ctres TVA » iT 
last word in ear plant construction. Up |logs are stream driven down the Gand 


loaded with|tenance of the present output with addi- 


tional inerease. 

From the land areas, over 12% million 
tons have been mined to date, about one- 
half of whieh was produced by each 

| company. 

| The submarine areas have been devel- 
oped by means of a slope driven by the 
Scotia Company 7300 feet out under the 
waters of Conception Bay, and the ore 
found to be fully maintained both in 
quality and quantity in this territory. 
No eonditions have heen met with ad- 
verse to efficient mining. 

Sufficient ore has been developed in the 
Seotia Company’s submarine areas alone 
(from which over three-quarters of a 
million tons of ore has already been ex- 
tracted) to assure an annual output of 


9% 


{one million tons from this mine for many 





} 


the companies operating the de-| to 9% 
nosit at Wabana have all the necessary ithat of the lower 


| vears 


to come. 
The situation of the deposit on a com- 


President and General Manager. 


paratively small island in the Atlantie 
Ocean, almost equidistant from Europe 
and America, affording therefor a choice 
of either market, is unique. 

The entire output of the Dominion Co. 
is shipped to Sydney, Cape Breton, 
where it is smelted in their own furnaces. 

The Seotia Company sells one-half mil 
lion year in the United 
States, Germany and the United King- 
dom. The remainder of the Company's 
output is shipped to their furnace at Syd- 
ney Mines, Nova Seotia. 


tons of ore a 


Of the ore mined during the year 1915, 
in round numbers one million tons were 
shipped to Nova Seotia, two hundred 
thousand United States; 
hundred thousand to Germany and one 
hundred thousand tons to United Kin: 
dom. 


tons to two 


The Ore. 


which has a suwh- 
The average me 
tallie iron content of the output frem t > 
‘*Seotia’’ bed is 51¢% to 55%, with 7% 
phosphorus .8o7 to 95; and 
bed on the land 48¢; 
, and 10 to 154 silica; .700; 


rl osplorus. 
J 


The 


lustre, is non-bessemer. 


mineral, metal 


siiea, 


to 52 
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Construction and th 


War Came to Emphasize a Period of Little Activity Which 
Was a Logical Follower of Abnormal Building Develop- 
ment in a Young Country—Recent Industrial Development 
Has Been a Factor for Improvement—Immigration the 
Great Question—Cement, Building and Brick Industries. 














Big Depression 


THE FINANCIAL POST OF CANADA ot 














 wabiaaalilie in some places, particularly | construction has been the chief unfa- 
Toronto, is an increased tendeney to- | vorable factor to brick sales. An ap- 
ward the use of steel and concrete in| proximate estimate made for THE FIN- 
place of wood construction. This ean-} ANCIAL POST places brick produetion 
not help but have an effect on the de- 
mand for cement. The presence of large | 
| sayailies of gravel in the vicinity of To- 


ronto is mentioned as an added induce 
ment in this connection. Iron and Steel--- The 





at about 40 per cent. of eapacity. 


EADING authorities on construe- 
tion matters in Canada agree that 
the extent of immigration will de- 

termine the status of the industry as a 
whole after the war, though, of course, 
financial conditions will be important. 
Qn the other hand, there are several 
phases of the situation in relation to 
the various classes of material used. At 
present, the only construction eompanies 
fully oeceupied are those that are en- 
gaged on munitions. Construetion work 
proper is estimated to absorb Jess than 
one-third of the possible output. 

A glance at the following table shows 
in the case of most of the companies a 
steady decline in the volume of profits 
and of assets sinice 1912 or 1913. The 
Canada Cement Company forms the 
chief exeeption to this rule with a de- 
cline in profits aeeruing only in 1914, 
although the assets are slightly less than 
in 1914 and 1913. In the ease of the 
Lyall company, there has been a shrink- 
age in assets of over $500,000 sinee the 
war began. 

Capital Stock Outstanding. 
Preferred Assets 
Can. Cem. Co..$10,500,000 $13,500,000 $34,901,421 
Lyall & Sons.. 1,300,000 


Common 


1,750,000 


Nat. Brick Co.. 2,000,000 _........ 4,641,391 
Canada Brick,. 600,000 300,000 a. 
he RF acaas 300,000 300.000 678,973 
Ont. Nat. Brick 2,000,000 Tt man 
G. A. Fuller Co. 1,900,000 2,000,000 4,211,060 
St. Law. Brick. 459,300 = ...... 794,188 


Net Profits. 
Canada Cement.$1.586,422 $1,517,000 
*Lyall & Sons.. 230,405 


$1,742,018 | 


258,697 269,677 | 





them. 
Industrial Building for Future. 


In the opinion of construction auth- 
orities, building for industrial purposes 
promises to be the principal hope of the 
future. 


— and the houses ineidental to 


A survey based on the activi- 
ties of cities and towns throughout the 
country tends to bear this statement out. 
Such growth as is occurring to-day ema- 
nates from industrial activity and the 
work that has resulted from it. 


American Industries Emigrating. 


In the opinion of J. P. Anglin, vice- 

| president and general manager of Ang- 
lin’s, Ltd., of Montreal, there are spe- 

cial reasons for this development aside 
from the industrial activity due to war. 
These, it is thought, are likely to be 
more permanent in their effect. He enu- 
merates them as, first, the anxiety of 
‘American concerns to participate in Bri- 
tish trade after the war; seeond, the 
necessity of Ameriean manufacturers of 
various articles in use in this country, 
manufacturing the same here before 
| their patent rights expire as a result of 


aeeeel failure to enzayve in sueh manufacture. 


In this connection it is explained that 
the Canadian law requires that after 


felt. Last, and most important of all, 
is the increased activity of our industry 
as a whole, which, however mueh it may 
be set ‘back by the cessation of war, will 
undoubtedly reflect to some extent the 
activity of this present period. 


High Costs Retarding Building. 

Mr. Anglin further says:— 

**Such an industrial activity as that 
indicated, if realized, means, of course. 
a demand for all elasses of building to 
house the workers who will be attracted 
to the various industries. There is, how- 
ever, a serious factor of an opposite na- 
ture to be reckoned with at the pres- 
ent time. Construetion has been thie 
: line to be affected by the seareity 
| 


of certain classes of building materia! 
and of all labor. The resultant high 
cost of building at the present time is 
holding back a number of building en- 
terprises that would otherwise be going 
‘ahead. It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the eosts are not yet on a par 
with those of 1912 and 1913.’’ 

‘Thus the present hesitaney goes to 
prove that when peace does come there 
'may be heavier building operations. The 
companies referred to that are consid- 
ering building in Canada are not en- 
gaged in production for war use, but re- 


‘Industrial Barometer 


} ‘ 
te 


Farm Business Chief Factor. 


7 j ntinued from page 32. 
KF. P. Jones, general manager of the 


Canada Cement Co., foresees a great 
expansion in the cement business, due 
particularly to the increased use of ce- 
ment by farmers for sma!l betterments 


sible inerease in European wages and 
taxes, 
Resources—Iron Ore and Coal. 


, : Obviously, however, it is on the de- 
such as outhouses, ‘bridges, fenee posts, 


posits of iron ore and beds of eoal avail- 
culverts, ete. 


~ 


Mr. Jones says: ‘*The business bein able for smelting that the future of Can- 
4 7 @ Ss SM Se ; Ss SS . ph 


done at present, although satisfaetory, : 

is not vet normal indications | pends. One might as well confess that it 
. : ‘at E : ; ; ‘ 

point to a considerable addition being |!8 absolutely impossible to estimate Can- 

made to sales, partieularly as a result 


ada’s iron and steel industry chiefly de- 


Present 


ada’s share in the World’s supply of 
of the inereased use of cement by far-|iron ore and coal. 
mers. 


They are however 
vastly greater than the present known 
deposits, and these are very important 

for instance, the iron ores at Bell Island 
country. We expect this branch of 


New Foundland, and the coal of Nova 
business alone will in five years’ time| Scotia are the basis of two quite re- 


Roadmaking may also he expect- 
ed to absorb a large production in the 
future. It is only in its infaney in this 


equal the combined cement business of | markable iron and steel companies, the 
Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company 
and the Dominion Steel Corporation. 
While ‘‘Scotia’’ has taken only 6,000,- 
000 tons of ore in twelve years from Bell 
Island they have there still, it has been 
estimated, 4,000,000,000 tons of work- 
able ore and at North Sydney ‘‘Seotia’’ 
has workable seams of 2,379,500,000 tons 
of eoal, In Ontario the Lake Superior 
Corporation has valuable deposits of ore 
and it’s plant is favorably situated for 
receiving coal from the South and ship- 
ping the finished produets to the Cana- 





¢ 


a few years ago. The high price of 
steel is. of course, also facing additiona 
attention to cement for all consiruetion 
purposes, 

The Brick Companies. 


The companies engaged in the produe- 

| tion of brick are amongst the worst suf 
ferers from the building depression that 

occurred a year before the war. The 

plants were mostly laid down to serv 

the wants of loeal sections so that they 

have had less opportunity than the lar- 


a certain length of time, patent rights 


expire unless the article is manufactured | Present permanent 
in this country. In a number of eases {in the manufacture o 
of articles that have been sold in this | Use-’’ 


country for a term of vears the effect 


of this law is just now beginning to be! Another tendency 





Nat. Brick Co.. YOS OTT 
X. S. Clay, operating loss 
George A, Fuller Co. 

Realty & Tmpt. Co. 


t. Lawrence Brick 


381,963 130.617 


$ 6,784 


stock owned by U. 8S. 


s 779 


Lyall & Sons, 1916, S234,044. 


Funded Dept. 
Canada Cement, $7,448,680 Ist 


20-year bonds. 


mortgage 6% 


Lyall & Sons, $1,150,500 Ist mortgage 6% 
year gold bonds, 
Brick Co. of Ta 


National Prairie, $2,519,100 


' 10-year bonds. | 


Works, $100,000 Ist mort 


st mortgage CO 
Nova Seotia Clay 
li-year bonds. 

Brick Co., 


10-year bonds, 


gauge 6% 


Ontario National $1,250,000 1st | 


mortgage 6% 
Growth of Industry. 


The development of the industry was 
eradual and without startling features 
until about 1910, when it began to re- 
fleet the national prosperity that result- 
ed from the heavy immigration of the 
period. Frem 1910 until 1913, there ap- 


peared to be no limit to the activity and 





| 
prosperity of the industry. The demand | 


for construction material exceeded the 
capacity of builders and manufacturers 
Material was high and it was next fo 
impossible to get the necessary labor. 
By 1913 the eondition had become acute 
It was at that time that the depression 
which lasted until the middle of the pre- 
sent year, set in. A condition of over- 
expansion developed simultaneously with 
immigration and acute 
depression resulted. With the outbreak 
of war this condition became even more 
pronounced. The referred to 
has been only partial and depends for 


a slackening of 


recovery 


its continuance or expansion on a Va- 
riety of causes. 
Demand Better. 


The demand has now eaught up with 


the supply of buildings, exeept in the | 


ease of oftiee buildings. There is no 


tendeney apparent on the part of renters 


RAW MATERIALS---PAST, 


(With statistics by C. W. Bo 





URING the expansion of trade and period of great con- 
struction before the war prices of materials as well as 
of foods had risen steeply, especially in those countries 


which were experieneing a rapid development. Railway eon- 


struction with the accompanying inflow of population and | 


springing up of towns had created a great demand for build- 
ing materials, including steel, as well as inereased consump- 
tion of food, clothing, ete., in those regions to support the 
population engaged in that work. The point had been reached 
in most of these countries when the construction had been 
carried out sufliciently to meet anticipated needs for the food 
products and raw materials, which was the objeet in view. 
In addition, costs had risen so high that capital was beeoming 
unwilling to enter into new projects until materials were 
lower and the world had absorbed the supplies of grain and 
material already beginning to weaken the markets. 
Wheat was low in price, rubber was away down, metals were 
weakening as the construction demand was decreasing, and 
lumber was weak with the decline in building. The Balkan 
Wars first caused financial stringency to be felt early in 1913 
and there were only few signs of recovery by the middle of 
1914 when the great war began. 

The industrial depression whieh set in severely in nearly 
all parts of the world caused further declines in many mate- 
rials, although the demand for war supplies raised the prices 
of some. This influence increased and soon became para- 
mount. extending through its indirect effects to nearly all 
lines of Commodities which beeame particularly 
searee and were neesesary to at least some extent, such as 
spelter, copper, ete., fluetuated at times rather wildly but 
were on levels much higher than before the war, Lumber on 
the Atlantie Coast which could be readily shipped to Europe 
advanced considerably but lines in demand only for building 
Tron and steel rose steeply in the latter part of 


raw 


woods. 





declined, 
| 1915 as the new munition faetories required great supplies of 
| steel, and the condition beeame intensified as the year 1916 
advanced. Other materials similarly continued high. As the 
| needs for the war were met to a greater extent some weak- 
| ness Was experienced in some lines but a considerable demand 
| for industrial and domestie purposes had also developed. For 








The Cement Industry. 


















ger construetion and material companies 
to benefit by any activity of a national 
character. 


dian and American West. The ores of 
| Ontario are, to tell the truth, practieal!y 
unexplored. It is interesting to 
note, too, that whereas many Canadian 
ores were ill-adapted to the old 
Jessemer process of steel making, the 
open hearth process, whieh is now heine 
extensively adopted Enzland, 
makes profitable use of Canadian orcs 
}and there is ample evidence that Cana 
dian will become more and more 
}usable as new technical processes, such 
las electro-metallurgy, are developed on 
a commercial basis. 

When and What to Buy or Not to Buy. 


There can be seareely any doubt that 


industries engaged 


f articles of genera! 
| It is only within the last six month: 
that any improvement in business was 


of some importaner | noted, The eurtailment of municipal 





PRESENT AND FUTURE of can 


Iton, Department of 


ores 
Libor.) 


sss apalieaaiaial 
Some recession in prices in June was interpreted as a result 
of the course of the war during the summer. 


Canada’s productive eapacity does now, 
and will for some time exeeed her nor- 
mal post war demands for pig iron and 
steel. The industry will faee a period 
of international competition and of re- 
adjustment of prices. However long 
that period will last, or however soon 
diate Gina f ee after the war it will begin, sooner or 
the sa on s don AP tg en aoc Pag obey a ee later, the speculator will have an op- 
rot mer Uae kee das Gia ts ek ee nee | ae ~— exeitement, the ate 
be left with large stocks of ‘gootls bought at high prices on their will have a chance for a long time ap- 
preciation in and good returns en stee! 


hands at the end of the war. And if retailers permit their 

stocks to run down to a very low level, as they may do with the war tocks. and the buyer of industrial bonds 
5 SWS» le es 
will have an opportunity to purchase the 


going favorably, then the demand upon manufacturers will be less 
safest of investment securities. <A few 


As to the future definite developments eannot be foretold: 
; precedent, which is usually the great factor in gauging coming 
events, cannot be depended upon as a basis for anything | 


more than general tendencies. These tendencies, according 


to the Statist, London, indicate at least a temporary read- 
Justment to lower levels at the conclusion of the war. 
) following is from an artiele in that journal: 


4 





The 


pressing and the latter will reduce their stocks ef raw materials with 
the result that stocks may accumulate in the hands of the ultimate 
producers and there may be a greater desire to sell than 


has been 
shown since since the summer of 1914." 


points are worth noting: 
The possible course of prices after the war is discussed 1. 
further on in the same article :- 


“The progress of the Allies is already causing a great deal of 
thought to be devoted to what will happen after the war and as to 
Whether prices of commodities will then rise or fall. It is. of course, 
always difficult to forecast the future course of events, but we would 
remind our readers of what occurred at the ciose of the Napoleonic 
wars. . e 7 There seems to be grounds for anticipating a some- : 
what similar course of prices after the close of the present war. Now! vet to Make certain that the 
that the Allies have gained the offensive, prices seem likely to fall } , a Tu ' a 

i ; ; ral) f ; : anger insolvency mas passed. 

gradually until peace is declared and possibly to fall further during | @&NSer oF msolveney has passe d 
the period the armies are disbanded and the work of reorganizing » 
the industries is being carried out. When, however, the temporary wie : 
disorganization after the war. which cannot very well be avoided, is | Ce) panies only . the 
overcome, a great demand for goods of all descriptions may he ex been and 
perienced, In Europe the work of rebuilding the ruined cities and : ; ae 
villuges will heve to be undertaken, and in the young countries |] Continuing to be fairly staple. 

vf POS st i “liately be initiated rease » world’s 8 ‘ ; . swap “tin } 
measures must immediately be initiated to increase the world's sup Jin management always bring uneertiain- 
ply of food and raw materials, the production of which has been . 
checked in consequence of the war. Thus the inability of | ty unless the new 
the world to make its normal preparations for increasing the world’s | ready well tried. 
supply of food and raw materials during the war will probably cause . 
prices of those commodities to be maintained at a relatively high 
level after the peace is declared. 

“On the other hand those things of which the production has been 
abvormally stimulated by the war will probebly fall heavily in price 


This is probably not the time to 
buy Canadian iron and stee! stoeks for 
a long term investment. Wait until the 
post war depression has come and has 
hegun to disappear. That may be two 
or three years henee. The decline has 
come, 


Purehase the securities of those 
management of 


whieh has 





vives evidence of 
Changes 


management is al- 
3. A security whieh has long been in- 
active and whieh shows signs of aeti- 
vity is usually a good buy. 





Beware of 


when peace is concluded, The world’s power to pre duce many manu. stocks which have been aetive for a 
factured goods including iron, steel, machinery, woolen goods, and a a Cie : : 
number of ether things has increased during the war. — : rhose considerable time and whieh have in- 
manufactured goods of which the output can be easily and rapidly | 4 ‘ 

increased when peace is restored will be relatively low in price and eased in price. 


the margin of profit in the making of manufactured goods will be a} 4. 


: : Consider the financial poliey and 
small one in comparison with the profit that will accrue from the ‘ 





: . ee ; aoe cae cigs tha otntamoni a , Sanaa, ail 
‘ . | instance railways were ordering equipment asa result of the production of food and of those raw matertals of which the suppis | the tate rie ron care fully. Be ware Oo 
to move into larger offices nor add to | ill transportation of war supplies and large crops of 1915. either has not been ineressed or has diminished.  .—. ‘ompanies that are not publishing full 
the already increased expenses of war! and authentic aeeounts and whieh talk 
time. The decline in activity since 1913 | HOLESALE PRICES OF RA MATERIALS la voor deal about dividends. The de- 
ea 1 oa a) at W W 3 scenteiies: andoutal alt Camelia tateie 
has been gradual until about six montus ~ Pine Spruce Maple, Wool Cotton, Hides, Leather, Rubber, Pulp, re —e account of inadian iron and 
ago, when the first signs of the recovery | oes billets ares teal epctene No. 1euts deals soft washed raw beef harness raw gre ge stee! companies, especially those making 
men “ | y villets rots é ad ne ? : ‘ i at wood al conn ~ — seal a . 
became apparent. The demand at pres- | = at at at at at at ‘ at . oe on ns aes Westie -—< ae nunitions, is well worth watehing. 
° : : . ont. a8 Tar i pe? : ( o oro « ~N.2- ‘ « ‘ aes - . . . 
ent is the best sinee that decline set In. | Montreal Montreal Tor'to Tor'to cee Tor . aoa _t per Ib per lb. per Ib. per ib. per Ib. per to 5. After a depression, bonds appreei- 
é .. * » | or t¢ > ‘ or lu. per Tb. yer Pr 7 . ai » . ‘ . > ° . 
With one important exception, it is safe | per ton per ton ve oe ae & $ $ cts. cts. cts. cts. oe > ate before and after more quickly than 
| ' ~™ either of @ COn- | 1910 s * ay ae 14-48  15.00-17.00 20 28 -24 16.10 13 BS LOST 1 preferred and common stoeks Their 
to say that no coneern either of a con- | ae 1S.50 TE.0 1414 © .60 (1.00 1-59 14.30 15.50 mm 19 -20 15.25 10% 889 297 ( a and common OeKS. leit 
; > . eo | SEN. oe ~ on 28 a7 «(5A 52 a 5. 2 ‘ = 2 b6 Wiest. \ Sehatal? io caantan s 
struction or manufacturing nature, 18] July 18.70) 26.08 ee oe ee Saas Margin of Safety’’ is greater. It is 
: . . ons 9014, 15 94 88-39 10-1, 9.50 ometime sible ake e peoftts 
working at capacity. And the one refer- | 1911 ~— 18% 3.75 5.60 50-55 15.00 25 21 —_" ae Pe. proto a. an -s38 sometimes possible to take one’s profits 
red to depends upon munitions work to ee 19.00..19.50 13% 3.75 5.85 60-65 14.50 3 2 -2 * oe 'on bonds, and then profit by the pur- 
e : i rtit ie Fels. sax 9, ofa + 3 a a = . shae , <¢ re 
replace lost business. It is estimated 1912 Th . 4.50 6.75 60-05 13.25 2 18 -20 9.35 12% 38-39 a — 1¢ “ iase of stocks. 
Ais : . . : 97 Shoe ” +t tote , Ms ie or + », 65 12%, SS-30 ; 02 ‘ s _ d ° . ‘ 
that the average of plant working 15 Jan. otis 29 Th 19 5.30 7.20 60-8 14.50 3 618 -20 11.6 : lo summarize, it is probable that an 
nent 7 - 3 : July ” =" : ‘ . SET . 
sti'l less than one-third of the total ea- | 1015 o 5 GO-65 15.75 95 21 13.40 14 40-41 1.00-1.01 14-15 | investor by buying the bonds of a Cana: 
i = i ; | athe ee 26.50 18¥, 35.2% 6.25 i) ede - ps ai ie » 4 S2 15-1659 e. an ve . at} > wi ; > 
macity. so that eonsiderable room re- | Jan. .. age ae 16% 5.00 6.25 S057 16.50 22 24 -26 12.40 12 9 > ian steel company some time witht the 
vs »s ; } 20.0062 =. , et ae nex hree vears > ing > i 
mains for expansion. Sash and door j eka : — 13.50 og OnyoTl, «12.50 131s 29 -@0-.61 15-16 | ne xt thre = i by holding them until 
ae . ™ on ni, 5.45 5.000 3 s = sagr ae ak nT, 336 | and elie ica bie ahi 
factories have also benefited to a cer- Jan. ... 19.50-21.00 Sie -" a . = mF 53 5.25 2 29614-2814 13.25 1414 2) .57-.58 15-16 |and selling them when the stocks of the 
‘ on ” a . . a * . . 
tal xtent by orders for boxes that | July pene 6 3-44 =9..72 16-18 same company begin to show signs of ae- 
ain e@Nteé = . - eee 1915 - o- a8 91 7.50 } 43 10.65 , | ee . - . 
+. _— =n ‘ =< 97 5 ; M2 18.50 = rey wit “i © =o» 5 tivity. and by buying the stoek 
have one into munition making. Out-| 4.) 19.00-19.7% —-24.50-25.00 14%) 5.00 6.00 SS SS oe | ae ae 90 8 4 1-53 53+. 4 5.00 ivity. and by buying the st ks for 4 
‘dual iti tl remain a few | Jus 19.75-20.00  26.00-27.00 22 7.50 28.00 = Sue se i jlong period rise, or for permanent in- 
.; ~— s, there remés a fe VS . ca a “47 7 : 
side of munitions, eee bic sone a oe ~_ 91,00 o5 | 40-44 2.50 Isl, v -80-.S2 ae Sealy will probably realize hand- 
darze works of a pubhe or sem:soubhe 23.00-24.00 — 39.00-40.00 26 a ae eae 19.00 a3 «647-52 2.95 20 a5 59 18-2 sitet 
nature of the nearly developed and | Taly 24 50 25.50 43.00-46.00 a = ae - a 19.0 a 42-45 19.05 30-22 T9-H0 ee eee 31-32 some.y. 
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still incipient demand for industrial" Nov. ... 26.00 45,00 
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THE FINANCIAL POST OF C 


Possibilities of Automobile Industry 


The Wonderful Development of the Market for Motors and 


Accessories—What Has Been Accomplished in Canada in 


a Few Years—War is Proving a Favorable Factor—Increas- 
ing Our Production to Meet Our Needs—Decreasing 


Prices Will Bring the Gasoline Car Into General Use. 


their infaney 


no other industry shows such a wonderful record in rapidity 


C) theie in of munitions—-which after all are ‘‘war babies’’ and must die in 


as 


of development automobile 
approaches it in the enterprising manner 


manufacturing, 


and no other, probably, 
in which it has adapted itself to the new- 


found requirements of the public, and absorbed for Canada an overwhelming per- 
centage of trade that in the early days had been foreed to turn to outside countries. 


It is searcely more than fifteen years since the new motor ears 


‘¢internal ecombus- 


tion’’ affairs as they were termed by a mostly contemptuous and wholly eredulous 


public—were deemed lucky if they navigated the tan bark roadway in Madison j lights were in the same category. 
Square Garden in New York without stalling; it is only twelve years since the | 
making of motors ears was begun in Canada on even a small scale; only nine years | 
since the first order of 200 tires was given to a Canadian manufacturer by a Cana- | difficulties. 


dian firm that was foreed to bring in at 


that time the great majority of the parts 


that formed its ear; and less than five years since 90 per cent. of the automobile 
accessories used in Canada had to be imported. 


In the past twelve years the motor 


ear industry has inereased from what 


was practically a condition of non-ex- 
istence to handling close to ninety per 
cent. of the total amount spent in a 


year by car purchasers in Canada and to 


over ninety per cent, of the total num- 


ber of ears by Canadians. From a trial 
order the Canadian tire firms have 
reached a point where they supply con- 


siderably over ninety per cent. of the 


tires bought by Canadians in a year; 
and the ninety per cent. figures that 
soverned the accessory business in favor 
of import trade has been reversed in 
favor of home manufacture, Within 


the past 3 vears the stock on the shelves 
of what is generally reputed to be the 


largest accessory house in Canada _ in- 


ereased from $5,000 to $100,000. 
Development Since War Began. 


What in a sense is even more remark- 
able than the automobile record in the 
last deeade is the development that has 
taken place since the war started. This 
it is hardly necessary to state is along 
the line of the establishment in this 
country of branch factories of United 
States firms that have found a ready 
and encouraging sale for their medium 
priced products in this country even 
with the handicap of a duty that with 
the addition of the war tax of 7% per 
cent. amounts to 4214 per eent. on every 
machine. The most striking examples of 
this condition are the establishment of 
the Chevrolet factory in Oshawa, super- 
seding the MeLaughlin earriage works 
there, and the taking over of the auto- 
mobile end of the Russell motor works 
in West Toronto by the Willys-Overland 
Co., with a prospect of the output of 
the two new firms combined running for 
the year 1917 far into the five-figure 
division. Along the same line of 
development of the industry in Canada 
may be mentioned the establishment in 
January last of the Gray-Dort factory 
in Chatham, and the additional facilities 
of the Studebaker Co.; the opening: at 
Winnipeg early this vear of an assemb!l- 
ing plant for the Ford cars to relieve the 
Walkerville factory, and the plans to 
operate a similar plant in Toronto to 
take care of 5000 to 10,000 ears in the 
coming season. 


When There Will Be 400,000 Cars. 

Let us apply this growing capacity to 
meet the motor car propensities of the 
Canadian people! What are the results 
briefly? By the end of the present year, 
it is estimated, there will be 115,000 
automobiles in use in Canada, or one to 
every 70 of the population. In the state 
of lowa there is a car to every 20 of 
the population. This if carried out for 
Canada would mean a total of. 400,000 
cars in use. Is this impossible? Con- 
sider that at the end of 1914 there were 
less than 50,000 cars in all Canada; that 
in the vear just closing one Canadian 
factory turned out and sold—ineluding 
exports—32,000  cars—and then could 
not satisfy the dem&nd By several thous- 
and, and are planning for anywhere 
from 40,000 to 60,000 for the eoming 
year, import and export, with at least 
another 20,000 to be turned out by other 
factories for domestic sale alone next 
year, with a total value of all exceeding 
$45,000,000, and one will have some 
conception of the future that lies before 
one of our infant industries. 

And these are only instances of the 
trend of the times in the automobile in- 
dustry in Canada. Elsewhere is given 
a list of the accessories the manufae- 
ture of which has begun in Canada dur- 
ing the past five vears, a list that will 
amaze Canadians, we believe, in the 
suggestion that bristles from every item 
of the long group of the enormous pos- 


i 


sibilities that lie before this country in 


the manufacture of a vast number of 
lines that have not éven a remote con- 
nection with the automobile industry. 
Let us sum it up in the old Latin say- 


ing, ‘Ab uno, disee omnes,’’—‘ From 


one learn all.’’ 

Big Trade With Allied Countries. 

Just one more point in this general 
survey of the motor car industry. We 
have been referring to the growth of 
manufacture in Canada to meet domestic 
demands. There are indications that an 
even greater importance will rest soon 
with the export trade. This is con- 
siderable even now during war condi- 
tions, not so much as a result of the 
war as might be supposed, but in spite of 
it. For instance in 1908 the exports 
from Canada of ‘‘automobiles and motor 
vehicles of all kinds’” was $820,708. 
By 1912 this had reached $2,039,993. 
In 1914, the exports were $3,571,862; 
the next year they had dropped to $2,- 
645,824, chiefly owing to the drop in 
exports to South Africa and Great Bri- 
tain, but they rose again to $8,897,811 
for the year ending March 31, 1916. 
Lest it should be supposed that the most 
of this was due to shipments of motor 
trucks to England for war purposes, 
let us emphasize the facet that the ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom amounted 
to little more than one-fourth of the 
total, namely, $2,350,198, which  ex- 
ceeded by the exports to Australia, 
worth $2,712,392, nearly one million to 
New Zealand, and over two million dol- 
lars worth to ‘‘other countries.’’ 

Compare this in passing with the 
census figures in 1910 showing the total 
value of the manufaeturues of auto- 
mobiles in Canada as $6,251,885 for 
that year, or $2,600,000 les than was ex- 
ported alone from Canada in 1915-16. 
Chevrolet Started for Export Business. 


The growth of export trade in auto- 
mobiles under normal conditions—rather, 
we should say, under conditions that 
made this development very diffieult— 
showed an increase of nearly 2500 per 
cent. in eight years. But what are the 
prospects for a new impetus to build up 
foreign markets for these Canadian 
eoods? Let the establishment of the 
Chevrolet industry in’ this county 
answer. It is not giving away any 
secret to quote Mr. George McLaughlin 
to the effect that this firm had in mind 
when building the immense Chevrolet 
factories at Oshawa the likelihood that 
a big export business would be opened 
up for Canada through the inaugura- 
tion of a preferential tariff among the 
Allies that would mean a big economic 
saving to manufacturers in Canada in 
competing for the trade of Russia, 
Japan and other countries as against 
neutrals and the present ‘‘enemy’’ 
countries. This opens a field of possi- 
bilities whose vastness may easily dwarf 
to pigmies.the 1916 figures of Canadian 
exports of ‘‘automobiles and other 
motor vehicles.’’ 


Difficulties for the Pioneers. 


Then it was impossible 
to get a magneto in this country, so 
with a earburetor, which even to-day 
must be imported; so with all the elec- 
trical equipment, and it is only in the 
past year or so that one company has 


started to supply our needs in this re- 
spect. The batteries and the electric 


them out for us. 


Arranged for Canadian Tires. 


‘‘The tires formed one of the main 
Only one company was at- 
| tempting them, and we found that we} 
could not touch their as the 
United States tire companies would give 
them for a figure below the Canadian | 
even With the duty of 35 per cent., as it 
was then, thrown in. But we were de- 
termined to get them made in Canada 
and we opened negotiations with them, 


prices 





told them what we could get them for| 


in the States, and finally offered to pay 
them that price and add on the full duty, 
taking of the quality of the 
tires being as good as the U.S. ones, or 
other imported lines. We worked, I re- 
member, far into one night and at last 
the Canadian company met our offer. 
Our first vear’s order given then was 
for 200 tires, and we used 196 of these 
that year,’’ 


Nearly All Tires Made in Canada. 


Since then another Canadian com- 
pany has entered the field, a third has 
been working in affiliation with a large 
U.S. concern, and a fourth, a branch 
of one of the largest in the States, has 
opened a factory in Canada. With this) 


cehanees 


i with 


ANADA 


pour however, the Ford, are plan- 
| ning to turn out a one-ton truck for the 
1917 season and work is expected to he- 
gin during the month of November. An- 


other is considering the development of 


a light delivery ear, about a_half-ton 
capacity that will be low priced enough 
to make its use advisable for thousands 
of grocers, hardwaremen, dry goods 


firms and other retailers. Another re- 
cent development along this line is the 


building of a suitable top for this class 


of ear. 
One of the elass of orders 
from the war was the building 


number of Red Cross cars by one firm 


and a heavier type of truck by another. 

The last official figures available as 
to the question of employees in the vari- 
ous faetories in Canada were compiled 
for the census returns and hope- 
lessly out of date. There was one meth- 
od of comparison given then that is 
suggestive, though by no means applic- 
able to present conditions, namely that 
an output of finished product 
worth $6.251.885 tlhe raw materials were 
valued at $3,808,139, or slightly over 
60 per cent. Mue of the rest went in 
wages. 

Wage Bill Four Times—for Single 

Firm. 


resulting 
of a 


are 


At that time, six years ago, the num- 
ber of employees in the automobile in- 
dustry in this country 2,438, and 
the salaries and wages paid these $903,- 
349, and the capital invested $4,699,256. 
Since the war started a single Canadian 
firm has expended in new buildings at 
its headquarters $652,000 over $1,100,000 
in four branehes, and an extra $1,000,- 
000 in equipment, a total of $2,750,000 

more than 50 per cent. of the total 
capital invested in 1910. Moreover they 
have added 900 employees. Their vearly 
wage bill amounts to over $3,500,000 or 
nearly four times the whole wage bill 
in all the factories in Canada in this 


was 


| industry in 1910.' This, of course, does 


not take into aecount 500 or so em- 


NOW DEPENDENT ON STATES—SHOULD BE BUILT IN CANADA. 


Automobile manufacturers in Can: 
forced to import the parts tabulated b 
courtry. For all of these, especially t 
and a large accessory firm declared 
these goods, lixe the small army of pa 


profitably, judging by Canadian experience in other accessory lines. 


ida and motor accessories dealers are 
elow, as they are not yet made in this 
he accessories, there is a big demand, 
to FINANCIAL POST that most of 
rts now made here, could be produced 
In 


tact few parts, except engines possibly—which are now being ‘‘assembled’’ 


in Canada—do not hold out attractive inducements to manufacturers. 


The 


parts that must now be imported include: 


Ingines (in part), engine-driven 
pumps, tool boxes, jacks, shock absorb 
horns, clocks, mirrors, spark plugs, too 
outs, brake lining, tire air pressure g 
ators, steering wheels, timers, master 


result—as testified to by a purelasing 
agent of a big accessory firm: ‘‘ There 
are four Canadian factories for the mak- 
ing of tires, and these do nine-tenths of 
the business for cars that are used in 
Canada. Of the main U.S. concerns that 
are not represented by factories in 
Canada only one is regarded as any 
sort of a competitor of the Canadian 
companies. 

‘*While many of the cars that are 
imported have a foreign-made tire on 
them when they enter, many come in 
without tires and are fitted. out here, | 
while the very large proportion of the j 
tires that are bought in Canada by car | 
owners are Canadian-made. A small | 
percentage only of those whose original | 
;cars are made outside order the tires | 
} With which the car was equipped when 
lit was bought.’’ 

Encouraging Parts Made Here. 
|} As one manufacturer pointed 
the Governments have given the tire 
industry every encouragement. The 
| rubber is admitted free and there is only 
| 


! 


out: 


a small duty on the chemicals and other 
materials used in the construction,’’ | 

It is only justice to the ear manufac- 
‘turers to say that every encouragement 


' 


|has been given by them to the making 


' 


‘of the parts in this country. Eaeh year 


; sees a development in this direction and 
| FINANCIAL POST was informed by the 
| representative of a large factory that 


The credit that should attach to the! by now only $16 worth of parts used 


pioneers of 
Canada for 
to be much 
even on the 


confronted them. Said one of the best 
known of Canadian manufuacturers to 
FINANCIAL POST: 

‘*When we came to start making ears | 
in Canada we found that not only had | 
we to import the motors as we have to} 
do to-day, and the frames, but no lamps | 


the motor ear industry in! in the construction of their ears were | 
these results will be found’ imported. 
more deserved than appears ! 
surface, by the most cursory | 
investigations of the conditions that | 


Developing Motor Trucks—Two New 
Ones. 
Among other factories than those re- 
terred to so far are several in Windsor, 


jused chiefly for the assembling of the | 


parts to avoid the heavy duty on the! 
finished car, two in Brockville, one in 
Kitchener, one in St. Catharines, one in | 
Orillia, ett., with truck 
factories. The this | 


several motor 
development of 


i gallons 


; each, 


'the year ending March 32), only 


tire pumps, hand pumps, spark plug 
ers, batteries, battery steering meters, 
| kits, grease and oil guns, muffler cut- 
auges, goggles, electrie starters, radi- 
vibrators. 


ployees in a single other new factory, 
the Chrevolet, nor the three large build- 
ings, two over 300 feet in length and 
over 80 in width, and a third 225 feet 
long, that are now being occupied by this 
new industry with a portion of the space 
required for the growth of the Me- 
Laughlin ear, nor a new 320-foot fae- 
tory that is in course of construction 
there for next year’s needs. 

Over $40,000,000 a Year in Accessories. 


The aecessory branch of the motor 


‘car industry has been referred to. This 


constitutes an immense selling field for 
employment and for profit as well as 
for manufacture. It has been estimated, 
taking only a few lines, that 60,000,000 
of gasoline are consumed in 
Canada in a vear, worth about $16,500,- 
000; 1,259,000 eallons of lubricating 
oil, at $1,000,000; 800,000 tires at $20 
$16,000,000; other 
such as horns, lamps, tools, polish gog- 
gles, tire holders, ete., at $5 per car, or 
$5,750,000, or a total of 
over $40,000,000. 

Imports Reached Height in '12-’13. 

Customs returns furnish instructive 
proofs of Canada’s growing independ- 
ence of outside products. Taking the 
imports from the United States these 
run as follows up to Mareh 31 in each 
year: 


or accessories 


considerably 


s SS0240 
1.S16,164 
» 4,235,196 
§,511,115 


It should 


BOIS \0 ccane a See 
SPR ves €.2 
Fei nkéucs 1,501,182 
1916 


that 


2 Ui 


be noted the 


figures 


‘from 1909 to 1913 include all imports 
{into Canada, but those from other coun- 


tries were comparatively small, those 
from the United Kingdom running from 
$79,954 in 19089 to $583,960 in 1913. 
while the number in 1914 was $621,- 
979, in 1915, $252,898 and in 1916 (for 
$23,- 
502, with none from France at all 
What do _ these figures prove? 
That the importation of ears into Can-; 


were made here, and there were five| branch has been handicapped to a con-! ada reached its height in the 1912-13 
on the ears then in place of three to-| siderable extent by the lack of good] season, with a total of 8038 valued at 


day. So we made a dicker with the 


———Brass Co., who began to turn | 


roads, and the import business in trucks 
is still large, One of the motor ear 


$9,223,171, 


and declined 


three years, 
later to $5,065,827. 


The.war was not 


November 4, 1916. . 


a arms 
—___—_—_————— TC 


responsible, for in this time the buying 
of ears by Canadians increased at least 
three-fold—the ears were made in Can- 
ada. 


Imports of Automobile Parts, 


The imports of automobile parts are 


difficult to analyze, as they include those 
parts imported for ‘‘assembling”’ 
well as what are 


pur- 
known 


poses as as 


accessories, for sale to private owners 
of ears. These ran as follows: 190s, 
$126,441; 1909, $126,260; 1910, $275, 
661: 1911, $519,692; 1912, $879.471: 
1913, $762,321; 1914, $3,926,077: 1915, 
$2,142,895 and 1916, $4,556,731 (for 
year ending Mareh 31), 

More illuminating are the exports. 
These ran as follows from 1908 to 1912 
320,708 1911 -$ 892.212 
So 450,127 i ee 2. O89, 2 
1910 627.4€9 1913... Z USE SO 
That is there was little sent out until 
four years ago. Since then exports hav 
vroWn rapidly, as follows: 

Over $2,700,000 to Australia. 
1916. 1915 
Ul. Kingdom ...$ 320,407 $ 76.050 $2.35) 
United States... 138.978 OT O13 
\ustralia 1,272,468 1,101,284 
South Africa.... S5 4.013 375.741 
New Zealand ... 44,207 479,178 
Other countries. 474,720 DIS SS 

The figures for 1913 in detail show ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom of only 
$74,424; to Australia of $840.337 to 
South Afriea of 01, 453 and New 
Zealand, $382,105. 

Here the with 
New Zealand and South Africa 
srown greatly and these with Japan and 


are considered as bright pros 


Rec neuecuy 


and Rovere 
TOO 
{YASS 


"105400 


business 


has 


Russia 
peets for an export business in the next 
ten years that will increase many many 


told. 
Difficult to Get Supplies. 


As would be expected conditions 0! 
automobile manufacturing to-day, pres- 
ent difficulties similar to those in othe 
industries in respect of the seareity of 
many of the raw materials and 
so that this need not be dwelt on. 


labor, 

The 
future of the industry warrants a strony 
optimism. The sale of cars it is 
lieved by manufaeturers, is only in its 
nfaney. That each year, for many to 
come, will see the previous year’s figures 
of sales surpassed they are confident. 
More Cars for Farmers Than Carriages 

Before. 

The prospect that is most alluring is 
the farmer. Down near Belleville four 
light motor trucks were noted recently 
on the way to market, filled with farm 
produce. Many of the MeLaughlin 
agencies are selling more ears now an- 
nually than they sold carriages. 
factory already has orders in for 1917 
covering more than their output in 1916. 

Nearly $90,000,000 in This Industry. 

With an estimated produet 
$45,000,000 for 1917, and 
coming e¢lose to that figure, or nearly 
$90,000,000 in all, and large figures for 
years to come in ear manufacturing, ani 
with the 
rapidly upon and soon surpassing this, 
the automobile industry will soon stand 
among the leading lines in Canada. 

Safe Investment. 

So far as the 

stock in the car companies is difficult to 


he- 


One 


reaching 


accessories 


aceessories business gaining 


investor is concerned 
secure as most of these are close corpor- 
ations. The larger ones, without excep- 
tion, have affiliations with Unite! 
States companies that enable them ft» 
unite order for for 2000 
cars, say, with one for 109,000 and thus 
secure any advantage there is in price 
and delivery that the large order holds 


an materials 


over the small. This connection secures 
Canadian 


streneth 


for the 
financial 


also 
added 
that 
often a most desirable condition so lone 


company 
and 
enlarzenents, 


an 

resources 

will ensure needed 

as the Canadian factories are developed 

along national lines. 

Accessories M2de in Canada—A 5-Year 

Development. 

and tire tire 
and vuleanizers, 

bumpers (only made since a year ago); 


Tires sundries, 


patches 


covers, 


cements, 


seat covers, wind snuields, lamps (a late 
! + 
last 


ouple of vears), flash hehts, oils, and 


line for Canada), lamp bulbs (only 


vreases, oil and easoline measures, fun 


nels, body polishes, leather dressing. 
ruushes (within last two vears), hard 
ete.), 
gauntlets, 


tire 


automobile 
ete.: tire 


rubber 


lines (tools, 
driving 
tire 


erips; 


ware 
clothing, 
chains, 
pedal 
foot 
rod 


tools, holders, 


rubber mats. robe rails, 


rests, axle truss, aunxiliarv radius 
supporters Ford 
radius rod, anti-rattlers, fan 


steerer 
belts. 


rubber 


for ears: 
and 
license brackets, grease cups, 
water hose, hose clamps, ingnition and 
lighting cables, whee] pullers, demour 
table wheel 
auto trailers. 

‘*Five years ago the manufacture of 
these lines was unknown in Canada with 
the exception of tires and tire sundries,”’ 
said the purchasing agent of the largest 


accessory house in Canada. 


sets. commercial bodies 


Australia. 
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ar this time the buying 


lians inereased at least 


c ie st ie: Incorporated A.D. 1833 | Here’s the Whole Story of 


= Automobile Parts. 
) iutomobile parts are 


Ss || British America Assurance | ——— 


i private owners Both Ends of It. 


ran as follows: 1908, 


£126,260; 1910, $275, Com an 

692 ; ae: gi YOUR END OF IT— 

1914, $3,926,077; 1915, 

1016, $4.536.731 (for ' You start dictating the minute you are ready—no 
1) QZ ie a a ae _ _ a er et aga 

, J li waiting for anybody. You keep at it steadily or off 

w are e® exports ‘ FI iia. WL S oo a 7 : 

Spall a ri sen (FIRE, MARINE and HAIL INSURANCE) yw. and on, as you feel like. Full speed or as slow as you 


141 $ 892,212 
We z 2,029,903} 


WM!  BESES2 Assets over ‘$2,000,000.00 “ee S Lge to. In the meantime your typist is typewriting or 


is little sent out until doing other work—no part or her time is required 
ince then exports have for note-taking. If you have much dictation at a time, she has a lot of 


follows: 


Oa. - Losses paid since Organization | letters already written before you are through dictating. 


want. Correct vourself or repeat as often as you care 


11s - Won 


iron eae in 1833 over - - $39,000,000.00 a 


2,712,302 ‘ ‘ 
Fn 30 She hears vour words. She gets what you say; no 


T9017 45,288 ‘ ; . ; = 
4 OMINSSS 3105 4e8 deciphering shorthand notes of what you said. She 
Fin detail show ex- DIRECTORS does not have to stop and wait every time you stop 
Kingdom of only ie ° \ . : ; 
, ee | é think. > controls the dictation—she e¢ ak 
Fralia of $040,337 te W. R. Brock, President John Hoskin, K.C., LL.D. ee 
HO1, 453 3 ler | , r ; , ro vou repeat forty times without embarrassment to 
WI, 45% and New | W. B. Meikle, Vice-President Z. A. Lash, K.C., LL.D. aan , 
a Baal G MM herself or annovance to vou. She dodges the nerve 
st pre ‘ JO , » a) “y , ‘ 3 e * a 
nes with Australia, ea J . | 1e0. ! Orrow strain of taking shorthand notes, and the eve strain 
ds South “Wee as 8 »}' 1eKer <0 - ‘pe rie Nie “] yf a . 1 
— - ne tobert Bickerdike Lt.-Col. Frederic Nicholls ay of ‘‘making them out.’’ She gets through her work 
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lh dis tai “pees Alfred Cooper (London, Eng. ) Brig.-Gen’l. Sir Henry Pellatt, quicker, easier, writes better letters and more of them—and has time 
rt business in the next H.C. Cox C.V.O. for other work. She writes your letters once, on the typewriter. 
| increase many many i 1). B. Hanna Ie R Wood 
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You save at least a third on the cost of 


xpected conditions of ~ ‘i 
iitering: bodes, pres- es ee mo le every letter. Certainly that isn’t the 


gr aapatete ger ‘least important feature of dictating to 
materials and labor, Sir Ernest Cable Alfred Cooper — Sir Charles Johnston, Bart. | " the Dictaphone. 
iot be dwelt on. The ¥ , : Mi y 

comer tL Our booklet, ‘‘How One Man Saved 
try warrants a strong 2 : S 1 aN 5 ir Al 
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ilar to those in other 


Rt. Hon. Sir John Kennaway, Bart., C.B., Chairman 


urers, 18s only in its 
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Past, Present, Future 
of Pulp and Paper 


Continued from page 29. 


Australia and New Zealand. 
about $850,000 to the former and $500.- 
000 to the latter, in the fiscal year 1916. 


The United States Tariff. 


export to 


Apparently 
the 


1911 without making any reciprocal eon- 


henefit by Reciprocity agitation of 
On this point Canadian news- 
elated, 


The greater 


cessions. 


papers may not fee! but, of 


course the investor 


number of American mills have not been 


may. 


far-seeing enough to acquire abundant 
pulp wood limits and they are not suffi- 
ciently equipped with cheap water pow- 

Those whieh have done so and whieh 
are also blessed with facilities for cheap 
water transportation, are making money 


anil probably will continue to do so, but 


there are very many news print mills, 
the directors of which are facing a per- 
plexine situation. The reports of Amer- 
ican paper companies give ample evi- 
dence of this fact. The 
s Table 1 shows, Canadian exports of 
bound. It 
that 


Washington provided for an uneondi- 
reduction of the tariff on 


1911, and 
doubt that that provision will continue, 


for it has the unqualified support of all 


result was that 


with a 
these 


news print went up 


was owing to conditions 


tional 
print 


news 


paper in there is no 


The result was that Cana- 
dian mills were encouraged to load the 
market with about 1,000 of 


the 1,600 tons produced each day. Now, 


the press. 


Ainerican 


American mills know that they eannot 


get the ear of Congress and they are 


turnine their methods of 
escaping the impending doom. Curious- 


ly enough the denuding of the forests 


attention to 


has brought on another problem from 
which Canadian mills are yet exempt, 
and which they should assiduously avoid. 


Twelve months of good water power 


per year is not at all unusual for Cana- 
but seven months’ 


about the average south of the 
This means that for five months 


dian paper mills, 
power is 
horder. 
of the year the American paper mil! 
must buy pulp supplies from Canada or 
elsewhere, the eost of 


more difficult 
to market the finished produet in eom- 


petition with Canadian news print. 


thus adding to 


produetion and making it 


At the present time there is some 
question as to how lone the 
demand 


American 
paper and the 
prices will last. But 
mills see little chance of a considerable 


for pulp and 


consequent high 


change in conditions for some time. They 
have pretty well sold out their output 
for 1917 and are in no hurry to enter 
into longer term contracts. Some new 
factor may develop to change the situ- 
ation, but the mills claim that not even 
the termination of the war would ma- 
terially alter the outlook. It 
reduction of the 


was the 
American tariff by the 
Republicans in 1911 that stimulated 
Canadian exports. The Democratie 
party did not alter the tariff upward 
and one may say almost positively that 
even should the Republicans win on No- 
vember 9, they are not apt to ehange 
their own tariff on news print in the 
face of almost universal newspaper op- 
position, 

Altogether it wou'd seem that the fu- 
ture of Canadian exports of paper mill 
products is good, indeed. Already the 
figures are startling and it is doubtful 
if the percentage of exports to products 
can be quoted for any other Canadian 
manufacturing industry. 


Wood Pulp Industry. 


With respect of wood-pulp, informa- 
tion for the investor is much more de- 


finite, as the following 
¢rams will show :— 


tables and dia- 


oon Proauction, Manufacture and Export of Wood Pulp in Canade 


oa ae nner +}. ——}— 








“oo ok 


| 


Canada has been able to | 


a a ee 


; 


'the Canadian citizen from 


per, which has been analyzed above. 
There is a good deal of satisfaction to 
be gained by the Canadian investor and 
Table IV., in 


| seeing it thus possible to carry produe- 


tion successfully and profitably to the 
highest stage and to avoid the exporta- 


. WOOD PULP STATISTICS, 


Wood Pulp (Tons)—Production, 
Produced 

306,788 

445,408 

474,€04 

496,883 

682,632 

854.624 

924,700 

1,074,805 


year 
1908 
100 
W110 
11 
1912 
1913 
114 


Exports of Wood Palp, 
Kinds of pulp and 1912 
Countries to Quantity 
Which Exported. tons % 
DOR!) CRVOLS  ccicccns 384,100 100.0 
Total mechanical pulp. 295,449 84.9 
fotal chemical pulp.... 52,651 15.1 
Total to U..b.. ....<<.s 2188 €2.9 
Mechanical 167,448 
Chemical 51,488 ean 
Total to Gt. Britain... 127,981 36.8 
Mechanical 
Chemieal 36 
fotal to Japan ace 1,046 
Mechanical 56 
Chemical 990 
Total to China 116 
Chemical 116 
Total to New Zealand... 21 
Chemical 21 
Total to France 
Mechanical 
Chemical 
Total to Australia 
Chemical 
Total to Cuba 
Mechanical 


Quantity and Per Cent. 


Quantity 
tors. 
298,160 
230,044 V7.4 
GT, 625 22. 
198,110 cu. 4 
137,922 a 
60,188 
92,016 
127,945 eke 92,722 


7.031 


7,031 


Manufacture and Exported.—Table No. 4. 


Used in Canada F.C 

6,933 21.9 

164,664 37.0 

145,627 30.7 

237,319 47.8 

2985 Fr ae » 43.8 

moe rr ” 5.1 
509,817 

TIO 13.9 


Exported 
229,805 
280,744 
828,977 
250,514 
384.100 
298,169 
424.882 
364,170 


Distribution—Table No. 6. 
114. W115, 
Quantity Quantity 
% tons % tous 
100.0 424,883 100. 364,170 
$14,485 TA. 
110,398 26. 
295,674 
190,095 
105,579 
116,843 
Jeu 116,820 
1ti4 ses 23 


4,755 


1915. 
100. 
525 22.6 157,49 
318,498 
170,504 
147,094 
18,488 

17,937 


951 


S.660 


112 


4,730 
112 
112 


Ea 


Production of Pulp by Years and Provinces (Tons)—Table No. 7. 


Total 
445, 108 


— 


ag9 > 
+ SPB 312, 
ae 459, 
514. 498 
915,400 


561,793 


934, 700 
1,074,805 


Domestic Demand for Wood Pulp. 

Aceording to Table 4 and Diagram 1 

is perfeetly evident that the domes- 
tie demand for wood-pulp has grown 
very rapidly indeed. In faet, it was 
over ten times as large in 1915 as in 
1908. Notwithstanding the trebling of 


the produetion of wood-pulp in Canada, 


the pereentage of Canadian produet 


used in Canada has inereased steadily 
from 21.9-per cent. in 1908, to 63.9 per 
cent. in 1915. 


Table 5 below shows that the imports 


of wood-pulp are negligible compared 


with Canadian produetion or exports of 
pulp or with the pulp used in Canada. 


Imports of Wood Pulp by Years and Countries 
Table No. 5. 
112 11s 4 Wid 
$100,234 $308,548 $216,261 $316,843 
64.419 86,843 186.546 105.748 
Great Britain.. 10,197 4.375 TAS 
Germany 3.886 cece 
Norway ae 13ST 61,254 
Switzerland 1,006 2,285 
Awuestri 
Hungary 


Country 
United States... 
Sweden 


Si4 TS6 


$424,601 $423,331 

As might be expected, Table 
that practieally all of the imports of 
pulp come from the States and that ex- 
ports from all other countries are very 
irregular, with the exception of Swe- 
den. 


All countries. .$172,797 $356,862 


V. shows 


Exports of Wood-Pulp. 
Of course, it is obvious that the rapia 
increase in the volume of pulp used in 


Canada has an intimate connection with 
the growth of Canadian exports of pa- 


and Tiport of Palpwood in Canada. 





Nova 
Scotia 
93,996 


New 
Brunswick 
48.091 


Ontario B.C, 
132,491 
156,076 25,955 
140,959 19,099 
142,257 29,525 
228,498 29,911 20,562 G1, ei 
825,238 26,829 10,777 56," 


dat aeeded 
364,226 62,093 20,870 


Canadian raw materials and 


semi-manufactured articles. 

From Tab'e IV. and Table VI., it 1s 
apparent that the exports of wood-pulp 
have followed exports of paper to the 
United States, while exports to Great 
Britain have been falling off from 36.5 
per cent. in 1912, to 5.1 per cent. in 
1915. In 1911, exports to the United 
States were 99.2 per cent.—in other 
words, the pereentages and totals vary 
considerably. It is interesting to note 
that the exports of ehemieal pulp have 
been increasing regularly in percentag 
and as well as in volume. Recent devel 
opments in the export trade are wort! 
noting, not so much for their volume as 
their direction. Franee took almost a: 
mueh in 1915 as did Great Britain. Ex 
ports to Japan have heen inereasing ane 
a market has been begun in the Austral 
asian eolonies. and in China.. 

The Production of Wood-Pulp. 

It is interesting to note that the pro 
duction of wood-pulp has greatly in 
creased. Pulywood. as Table VII 
shows, is being manufactured into puh 
in Canada. The Provinee of Quebec 
is especially productive, though Ontaric 
has been adding ranid!y to the Canadian 
output of pulp. British Columbia anc 
New Brunswick have beeun to figure 
more seriously in the mulp industry. 

Tt is interesting to note in Table VITI 
that the chemical production of pul 
is steadily growing, especially in On- 


tion of 


Production of Wood Pulp by Processes (tons). 
Table No. 8. 

Me- Sul- Sul- 
Total chanical phate phate 
445,408 325,609 114,926 
174,604 370, 195 95,987 
496,883 962,321 110,391 
682,622 499,226 142,970 
$54,624 600,216 183,552 
114 .. 954,700 644,924 217.550 
1915 .. 1,074,805 743.776 235,474 
tarie, though mechanical production still 
assumes greater importance by far. The 
production of chemical pulp is much to 
be desired, as it has a higher value. Re- 
eently a Canadian mill has introdueed a 
leaching plant for the production of an 
bleae! plant for the product f 
output of higher grade. 


Lear Sod: 
1909 .. 
3010 .. 
IVLE. 4s 
1912 .. 
1013 .. 


92,405 3,15 


644 
9,285 350 
24,163 90 
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i the 


Pulpwood. 

The production of paper and pulp, 
which has been eonsidered above, has, 
of course, occasioned a rapid imerease in 
consumption and produetion of 


| pulpwood in Canada, as the following 


tables show :— 


The home market for Canadian cuts 


| of wood has trebled sinee 1908, while 


In 1915, 1,405,- 
$15,590,330, 


the produetion ‘doubled. 
836 eords of wood worth 


| were manufactured into pulp in Can- 


| 1908 


! 1910 


206,701 56.8' 


' mand 


There is little need, however, to 


TABLE X. 


Values of Pulpwood Produced and Consumed 
in Canada. 


ada. 


Consumed 
$2,931,653 
3,464,080 
2,585,154 
4.338 ,024 
215,582 


7234. 368 


Produced 
$ 7,830,450 
9.216.739 
9,795,196 
9,678,616 
11,911,415 
14,313,939 
14,770,258 
15,590,330 


Th 


9,426,217 


more about the total domestic de- 
for pulpwood since we have al- 


say 


| ready diseussed the pulp and paper in- 


8,660 2.4 ei 


<5} Ing volumes as the American market 


‘| dustry. 


It is important, however, to consider 
the kinds of pulpwood eut and _ con- 
sumed in the different provinces, (See 


tables.) As might be expected from 


| the previous analysis of pulp and paper, 


woodeut as well. 
elose second, and 
seems almost to be gaining on Quebec, , 
thanks partly to the chemical process; 
New Brunswick is holding her own; 
while British Columbia has been making 
great progress in the last few years. 
Spruce (see table XII.) of course sup- 
plies the chief eut, though balsam fir is 
a good souree of supply. 
never grown in popularity, 


the 
follows a 


Quebee leads in 
Ontario 


Poplar has 
but hemlock 


26,196 25,254 | and jack pine are being used in increas- 


for 
pulp and paper opens up. 

Table VIII. (production of wood pulp 
by processes) gives a good idea of the 
relative importance of the different pro- 


eesses of consuming Canadian pulpwood. 

The mechanical process is the most im- 

portant, while the chemieal 
evaining in prestige. 
Exports of Pulpwood. 

A great deal of interest has centred 

around the question of 


method is 


8,089,868 


i had 
available in, the United States, many of 
the mills whieh did not possess large 


the exports of | 


; November 4, 1916. 
pulpwood, and it has been the subject of 
provineial prohibitory legislation. Onc¢ 
Americans began to realize that they 


not an unlimited supply of wood 


timber limits, or had no began to 
buy pulpwood in Canada. 
few years prior to 1900. 
time, a fair amount of 


purchased in Canada 


limits, 
This was 2 
Before thai 
wood 


had been 


Naturally this was followed by een- 
siderable agitation to prohibit the ex- 
portation of pulpwood, in view of the 
fact that there was a duty of about #6 1 
ton on paper and $2 on 
operated against the Canadian 
faeturer of the finished article, 
time the American 


turer was buying his wood i 


palp, whieh 
manu 
while at 
manutac 
Canada as 
iow as the-Canadian mil! satl purehase. 
The lower freight on the pulpwood, 
against a higher freight on and 
pulp, practically nullified any difference 
the especially as a 
qu intity of the wood was booked at still 
lower rates, whereas the nature of manu- 
faetured pulp and paper made that prae- 
tically 


the same 


} pra } er 


in waste in wood, 


impossible. 


The agitation did not last long in On- 


tario, for on January 13th, 1900, an 
Order-in-Couneil was passed which pro- 
hibited the exportation of and 
other wood suitable for pulp, eut from 


Crown lands. It was not, however, until 
Apri! 26, 1910, that Quehee passed 4 
similar Order-in-Counei!. It 
difficult question to deal with in Quebee, 
as there was a far greater sale of pulp- 
wood than in Ontario, due prineipally to 
se lle ‘rs being nearer the 
mills buying, but also to the 
Quebee settlers. 


spruce 


was a more 


actual selling 
faet thai 
and had more 
timber for sale on nearby districts thar. 
had Ontario. New Brunswiek passed 
similar legislation on April 26, 1911, a 
year later, but Nova Seotia and British 
Columbia did not follow suit. 


farmers 


The moment the provinces enforced 
prohibition of export of pulpwood, the 
Ameri- 
purchased their 
They had to buy 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


situation beeame aeute for those 
mills whieh had 
pulpwood in Canada. 


eround wood instead from Canada, while 


ean 


such shipments of pulpwood as did go 


Ee el 


WwooD PULP 
Used in Canada and Exported (Cords)—Table 


Pulpweod Cut, 


STATISTICS. 
No. 9. 


TABLE IX. 


Cut 
278,186 


Year 
1908 
i910 ... 


1,846,912 
2,144,064 
2.196,8S4 


2 855,500 


Pvlpwoed Consumption by 


TAB 


Year. Total 
1908 48 


Quebec 
on OB 


ed 


wb 


200,426 
JDTS,S55 
629,934 
SE ANG 
697,962 


Pulpwood Consumption by 


TABLE 


Total 
482,777 
622,129 
FOS,487 
672,288 
S66,042 


Spruc 


ac: 109,054 51. 


e vir Poplar 


516,080 
470,230 
DAS, 276 
OT7,T47 
T5AS5O 
S3E,58 


Used in 
Canada PC. 
S200 38.0 
10.5 
38. 
44 
43.4 


Exported 
805,400 
915.€35 
945.141 
S47.939 
980.S¢8 

1,035,050 
972,508 


40,714 


12D 


1,224, 37¢ ye. 
} 


) 105. 826 6 


Provinces (Cords)—Table No. 11. 


LE XI. : 
Nova 
Scotia 
18,2 
on O76 


20 C06 


New 
Brunswick 
MOAS 
SS 450 
15,124 

15,824 150 
52,041 55,067 
53,121 20.562 $4.173 
40,850 80,013 
115,842 WS 


British 
Ontario Columbia 
4,714 
IST 352 
210.552 


1,316 
440 


Species (Cords)—Table No. 
NIT. 

Balsam Jack Unspe 
Hemlock Pine ecified 
DISS 700 

3.C08 3.816 

4.186 1,€70 

4,405 1%), 1s 

4.141 47. 


100,005 
120475 
117,400 


‘ 


998,156 


PULPWOO). CONSUMPTION BY PROCESSES 96 | 


PROCESS - | HUNDRED THOUSANDS: OF CORDS 
= ' 2 3 + 5 7 


MECHANICAL 


SULPHITE 


ANALYSIS OF PULP AND PAPER SECURITIES. 


Company Security. 


Outstanding 
$ 5.000,000 


Abitibi Power & Paper Co., 
6% Cum. pref. 

Canada Paper Co., 
7% Cum. pref. 


5% Ast Mort. 


Chicoutimi Pulp Co., 
5% 1st Mort. Bonds 
t% Cons. Mort. 
zake Superior Paper Co., « 

6% non-Cum. pref. 
6% Ast Mort. 30-yr. Bonds 
6% Debentures 

Lanrentide Co,, common 
{% 20-yr, Ist Mort, Bonds 

Ont. Pulp & Paper Co. 6% 1st Mort. 

Price Bros. & Coe., common 
5% Ist Mort. Bonds 

es cial Paper Mills Co., 
7% Cum. pref. 

Riord: m Puly & Paper Co. 
7% Cum, pref, 

6% Ist Mort. 30-vr. Deb. 

Spanish River Pulp & Paper Mills, com .. 
~ Cum. pref. 

Ist Mort. Bonds 
i% 2nd Mort. Notes 


Toronto Paper Co., common 
6% Ist Mort. Bonds 


Wayagamack Pulp & Paper Co., com, 
6% 40-rr. 1st Mort. Bonds 


common 


Bds.. 


Ltd., com, 


3,650,000 


2.997.500 
5.000.000 
22,.000.000 
5.600.000 


1.0.00, 000 


1,399,100 
5.000.000 s 
AS04862 ay 1, 1916 5 S6 
2.481.200 
1,585,000 
4.700.000 
1,000.0%) 
1,590,600 
8.000.000 
5.699.100 
2.327.015 
1.460.040 


Last Dividend or Interest 
Date Maturing Rate 


3,276,200 
5S8,€00 
344,100 
200,000 


150,000 


June 30, 1916 “6 


May 1, 1916 
Aug. 1, 1916 


July 1, 
July i, 


Held by 
202.500 1916 
1916 am 
Held by 
Held by 
Sept. 1, 116 98% 
Sept. 1, 1016 
Qet. 1, 1916 
July 2, 1916 
July 1, 1916 


534.000 - 
240 
114 


105 


TOF 


Oct. 1, 


Oet, 15, 191 
June 30, Wie 


1916 


July 
July 1, 


June 30, 


7).000 : 
Sept. 1, 1916 


700,000 


,.000,0%) 
8.500000 


Aug. 1, 1916 


North 


Spanish Rive, 
Spanish 


Jan, 


Oet., 
Oct... 1916 


Prices of Securities. 
Low 


Price Pres se nt 


American TP ulp & Paper Co, 


Mills Co. 
Mills Co 


I ulp & Paper 
Pulp & Paper 
70 


River 


12 «145 


1904 


Sept., 


Oct., 1916 


Feb., 1912 


Jan... it 
April, 1913 


1916 


| hibition 


iof the 


} adiani pulp and 


|; American 


! 
the 


out oft 


value per unit. 


country had an 

In 1913, when the 
was taken off by Ontario and 
for the period‘of the war, 
rely enough exports of 
increase table X.), 
ably because American mills lad 
built for, or adjusted to, the running on 
¢round pulp, so that 
tion of pulpwood exports 
American mills did not take advantaz 


change. This, to the 


pre 


but 
1 


Quebec 
stranz 


did 


+} 
tue Woot 


not (see prob- 


. 
peel 
when the prohib: 
was remove, 

aa 
minds of 


mi!] men, establishes the point that whe 


ither it is with pulp or paper Canada 1 


States. The 


pros inees 


going to supply the prohi 
bitory 


to have 


measures of the seem 


served their purvose in stimulat 


‘ing the more advanced stages of the Can- 


paper ae istry. and th 
Smeee of the 
futur 


apparently permaner 


tariff | 
Canadian 


1 
as ©€ ched the 


of the paper } md ist rv 
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ry legislation. Once 


yraliae that they | Incorporated A.D. 1851 


ved States, many of 


s large 


“| WESTERN ASSURANCE |} The Canadian Bridge Co. 
i ha COMPANY Limited 


Walkerville, Ont. 


(Fire, Marine and Explosion Insurance) 


nadian manu 
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ead article, while at 


Re | Assets over $4,000,000 
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eo Losses paid since organization in 1851 
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Western Assurance Buildings, Cor. Scott and All Descri pt ions 
Wellington Streets, Toronto 


| ANGLIN’S LIMITED 


65 Victoria Street, Montreal ENGINEERS 


We have a long-standing reputation for good and rapid construction. 


CAG Loyola College, Montreal, Built by Anglin’s Limited, 1915. 


We make a specialty of reinforced concrete buildings and all public buildings, office buildings, 
factories, warehouses, schools, etc. 


Recent contracts have been executed for 
Our operations have included work in Williams Mfg. Co., Loyola College, Toilet 
Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, Quebec, Halifax, Laundry, St. Lawrence Sugar Refinery, 
St. John, N.B., Sherbrooke, Brantford, Corn- Belding Paul Corticelli, Bell Telephone, 
wall, St. Johns, P.Q., Gananoque, Etc. Canadian Ingersoll Rand, Canadian Cottons, 
Penmans Ltd. 
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HE last few years have been a 

period of prosperity for Canadian 

milling interests. Nothing could 
be more naturally expected, for Canada 
is fundamentally an agricultural nation, 
and it is but proper that her milling in- 
dustry should be one of the first of the 
manufacturing industries to establish 
itself, and should be one of the most 
likely to have a prosperous future. 

The last year especially thas ‘been a 
prosperous one, and recent annual state- 
ments published show a very healthy 
state of affairs for the individual milling 
companies, 

High Prices for Flour. 

Nowadays flour is selling at very high 
prices, A casual glance at ‘* Wholesale 
prices for Canada,’’ 1915 (p. 226), shows 
that in 1915 flour was selling at an aver- 
age around 150 as compared with the 
base price of 100 for the years 1890 to 
1909. Of course a ,big advance has been 
made since the war broke out. High 
prices were reached in the early part of 
1915, when wheat rose to $1.60 per 
bushel; but to-day Manitoba flour is 
selling for nearly $10 a barrel,'as com- 
pared with a high price of $8.30 a year 
ago, and prices averaging around #5 per 
barre] in the last two decades. 

This in itself not necessarily 
mean large earnings for the companies. 
It may indicate chiefly a high cost of 
production. For years $1 a bushel was 
regarded as a high price for No, 1 Nor- 
thern wheat. In the middle 90’s it sold 
for little more than 50 cents, but in 1915 
wheat rose to $1.60 per bushel, and to- 
day No. 1 Northern is selling at over 
$1.80. Moreover, the cost of what§ labor 
can be secured is higher, and the eost of 
transportation is generally regarded as 
serious. It is an axiom of the industry 
that business is better with flour at #5 a 
barrel than at nearly $10, as at present. 
The turnover is larger at the lower 
price; the higher level tends to keep 
Never- 


does 


small buyers out of the market. 
theless, the present high price and active 
demand is strongly indieative of a situa- 
tion that threatens a world shortage in 
flour. The action of the British Goy- 
ernment in purchasing the entire Aus- 
tralian crop and arranging to buy direct 
in Canada are the latest and strongest 
manifestations of this fact. Well in- 
formed opinion, however, continues to he 
divided on the subject of the prospeefs 
for Canadian milling companies. 


Domestic Consumption. 

Any estimate of the Canadian milling 
industry must have for its basis the fact 
that the domestic demands, which form 
the backbone of any industry, come 
from a population of only 8,000,000 or 
The per capita consumption of the 
United States is 5.3 bushels of wheat 
per annum. Ours is slightly less, owing 
to a less general use of flour in biseuit 
and of bread making, de- 
spite our colder climate, which would 
normally encourage a greater use of 
flour. On the whole, Canada eonsnmes 
ahout 42,400,000 bushels of wheat, or 
9.422.009 barrels of flour; but she pro- 
duced in the boom year, 1915, 342.948. 
000 bushels of wheat, and was eapable of 
producing about 34,335,000 barrels of 
flour in a year of 300 working days. 

Tn the case of home consumption, aside 
from the natural increase in population, 
about the only means of edueating the 
publie to a more extensive use of the 
product is in improving the grade sold. 
Mus, the Indians of this country, who 
once used the fourth grade of flour, only 
now use the grade. The same 
change has occurred in the use of flour 
in Quebee, except that a higher grade is 
now being used. However, new uses for 
flour are not easily discovered. In an 
industry, therefore, which has sueh vast 
supplies of raw material as Canada does 
or will in future provide, and whieh 
lacks a really large home market, chief 
attention must be paid to the export 
market, and the investor will do well to 
watch carefully whatever legislative or 

wel 
other developments may affect favor- 
ably Canada’s exports of foodstuffs. 
Foreign Competition. 

In the export field the sale of Can- 
adian flour often depends on the state of 
the erop in foreign countries, Thus. 
while the export business with South 
Afriea, which started 


less. 


other forms 


second 


was ten years 


a SS anna simivmiaie sciatica intl aca iiaianainmcminmma its 
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Milling—-Yesterday, O-morrow 


Growth of Flour Production Has Been Proportionate With 
the Development of a Nation Widely Devoted to Agricul- 
ture—Unprecedented Conditions Have Accompanied the 
Great War—The Outlook is for Unsettled Conditions, But 
the Industry Should Maintain its Generally Strong Position. 


ago, has reached healthy 
nevertheless it is direetly dependent upon 
and inversely variable with the size of 
the Australian crop and the relative cost 
of it. The prospect for the coming year 
is that Australian flour will undersel! 
Canadian product if ‘boats ean be se- 
cured to earry it to South Africa. 
British Purchasing Office. 

In the past year the export business 
has proved the mainstay of the in- 
dustry. The establishment by the Brit- 
ish Government of a purchasing office 
at. Ottawa has been the chief cause of 
this export business and its attendant 
prosperity. Its purchases have been 
largely on army account. It has given 
Canadian millers the preference, and has 
facilitated the establishment of buying 
relations with foreign Governments, not- 
ably with France. 

Flour versus Wheat Exports. 

In spite of the fact that there are less 
mouths to feed in the country, domestic 
demand ‘has shown no falling off, so that 


proportions, 


the increase in exports represents a gain 


and not a replacement of loss in another 


quarter. The gain, of course, consists in 
the fact that the grain that formerly 
went overseas in the raw state now goes 
as a manufactured product. New mills 
have not been built, but those on hand 
have operated pretty well to capacity. 
American Grain Trade. 

A peculiar feature of the grain trade 
is the fact that large quantities of grain 
are bought from the States for re-ex- 
port. This condition has resulted from 
the temporary existence of better ship- 
ping facilities from some Canadian port 
than from the American ports. Thus 
in the year following the war importa- 
tions of grain jumped from the 1914 
total of $8,419,715 to $35,909,675 in 
1915. Oats showed a corresponding in- 
crease from $113,474 in 1914 to $1.383.- 
453 in 1915. On the other hand, the im- 
portation of wheat flour, which had al- 
ways ‘been small, actually declined in 

‘the number of the 


barrels, although 


value was slightly greater, and amount- 
ed to $258,340 in 1915, as compared with 
$242,573 in 1914. How far the improved 
situation in the amount of flour exported 
will affect this wheat trade remains to 
The establishment of a healthy 
export trade in flour is, of course, more 
beneficial to the millers and the country 
than the trade in wheat. The produet is 
shipped in more concentrated form, and 
we receive the benefit of the offal of the 
wheat for steek feeding and other pur- 


poses, 


be seen. 


Increased milling here means a lower 
eost, as the offal represents a good profit 
by becoming a source of feed for the 
dairyman. It increases the cheese and 
butter exports, and helps to swell the 
balance of trade in our favor. 


Exclusive Export Business. 


So active has the export demand been 
that one company is understood to have 
turned completely to this class of busi- 
ness and to have ealled in the greater 
part of its selling foree, formerly ‘en- 
gaged on domestie business. This is a 
very interesting ease. 

It has, of course, always been neces- 
sary to export the low grades of flour 
for which there was no demand here, but 
it has not always been possible to do this 
as profitably as at present. 

Without any exeeption, every milling 
company in Canada to-day is actively en- 
gaged in securing its share of 
port business going. 


the ex- 
They have earried 


esses 


STATISTICS OF MILLING SECURITIES. 


Company Security. 


Outst2uding 


Lake of Woods Milling Co., common 
7% pref. 
% Ist Mort. Bonds 
Maple Leaf Miliing, 
7% pref. 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., common .... 
7% Cum. pref, 
i% Ist Mort. Bonds A 
6% 1st Mort. Bonds B 
6° Ist Mort. Bonds C 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., com... 
6% 1st Mort. 2-yr. Bonds 
Can. Shredded Wheat Co., common 
Co COM. DPer.. cssatex 
Quaker Oats Co., common 
7% Cum. pref. 


common 


Last Dividend or I nteres{ High 
Date Maturing Rate Price 
Sept. 1, 1916 147% 
Sept. 1, 1916 Be 
June 1, 1916 j 112 
Oct. 17, 1916 M4 
Oct. 17, 1916 10% 
Oct. 1, 1916 144 

Sept. 1, 1916 1 

June 1, 1916 j 113 

June 1, 1916 ; 110 

June 1, 1916 ; 

15, 
1 


$ 2,100,000 
1,500,000 
900,000 
2,500,000 
200,000 
2,500,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
T0000 
600,000 


J 
> I 


2,124.700 Sept. 15, 1916 135 
916,389 Sept. 
8,750,000 Oct. 1, 
1,250,000 Oct. 1, 
7,500,000 July 

9,000,000 


) 
. 1916 ; 107 
1916 ; 122 
116 , 97h, 
1916 C 


Prices of Securities. 
Low 

Date Price 
Jan., 1913 121% 
Jan., 1912 11Sts 
May, 1912 100 
Oect., 1916 2455 
May, 1912 SS 
Oet.. 115 107 
Sept., 1912 105 
May, 1912 103 
March, 1912 102 


Date l’resent 
Aug., 1913 129 
Jan., 1913 120 
March, 1915 ° 
July, 1914 114 
July, 1914 
July, 1914 
July, 1914 1h 


April, 1910 100 isha 
April, 1911 44, 1S 
Oet., 1916 isi Jan. 111 
April, 116 aT) May, 1912 


The Modern Packing Industry 


Distribution of Meats and Provisions Now Largely in 
Hands of Big Concerns—Estimated That 75‘« of Slaughter- 
ing Now Done in the Big Abattoirs—Inspection by 
Government Officials Has Been an Important Factor in 
Public Demand for Dependable Products. 


Increasing the 


© industry in Canada has come in 
for more abuse of late years 
from the letter-writer in the 
daily papers than the packing houwses, 
and no subject has received more incon- 
siderate support—apart from political 
criticisms—from a portion of the editors 
than this same subject of the alleged 
over-charges for the meats and eggs, and 
butter and poultry that are confined for 
a period of each year im cold storage. 
The unreasoning attitude of some sec- 
tions of the public reached an extreme 
when a group of ladies in one Canadian 
city bought a hundred or so turkeys 
from a friend in the wholesale business, 
secured free use of a city hall, gave their 
own services for a few hours free of 
charge, sold the turkeys at the whole- 
sale price they had paid for them, made 
their customers carry them home them 
selves, and then announced that they had 
solved the problem of the high cost of 
living. 


Better Products Increasing Consumption. 


It is in no sense the purpose of this 
article to investigate either side of the 
price question, It is admitted that it is 
due to the cold storage systems of the 
packing houses that the public are able 
to secure at all times c@ the year, moult- 
ing or no moulting, a uniform quality of 
egg, that is at least paltable in the 
cooked and poached forms, and the pack- 
ers have not given up the dream of so 
improving cold arrangements 
that they wall be able to present an ar- 
ticle that will be just as appetizing for 
the egg cup as the one warm from the 
nest. 
age is the growth in the consumption of 
eggs in Canada in the last few years 
from 8 to 17 dozen per capita every year 
Equally ineapable of dispute is the faet 
that the increase in the consumption cf 
both fresh and cured meats in Canada 
is due also in the main to the more 


skilled form in which this food is 
handled and the more attractive manner 


in which the euts are laid out in the meat 
shops and the more tasty produet 


bacon and of cooked meats. Moreover. 
cold storage has made possible a more 


uniform price throughout the year in 
eggs and butter. 


storage 


Due in the main to the eold stor- | 


BIG MARKET IN 
ITALY 


FRANCE AND 

FOR CANADIAN MEATS 

AFTER THE WAR. 
The head of one of the big packing 
plants in’ Canada’ thus outlined the 
future possibilities so far as export 
trade was concerned: “We are looking 
for big markets in France and Italy. In 
The past our products were prohibited 
owing to the embargo on all frozen 
meats, domestic or foreign. This has 
been removed since the war began and 
I think these allies are too enlightened 
to allow it ever to be restored. With 
England the conditions will not be very 
much improved than in the past except 
to the extent that sentimental reasons 
will give us a certain preference per 
haps over a country like the United 
States.” 

“Then you are not banking on a pre- 
ferential tariff for Canada as against 
your strongest competitor, the United 
States, after the war?” 

“Not at all. T do not. believe that 
there will be any tariff on food products 
put into force in England. whatever may 
be done with other goods that do not 
come under this class. tussia, of 
course, has her own meat. No, so far 
as England is concerned, Canada will be 
strong in the hetter grades of bacon and 
nubout on a par in beef products.” 


Passing More Into Hands of Packers. 

The most significant tendeney in th 
provision Canada of late 
vears has been the movement of the meai 
trade into the hands of the packing 
houses until, according to an estimate 
made for FINANCIAL POST hy an ex- 


pert, more than 75 ver cent. of the ani- 


business in 


mals killed for their meat in this coun- | 


try pass through the abattoirs of the 
paeking houses. 
the 
butcher 


Every vear the killing 
farmer and the 
becomes less; 


ot cattle by smali 


eountry every 
year the packing houses in the West as 
well as in the East cover a larger area 
with their products, and supply more o: 
the butchers in the towns and villages 
To such an extent has the ‘‘killing’’ 
come into the hands of the large abat- 
toirs that one firm is operating seventy- 
five retail for the sale of meats 
and products in Ontario. 
This is a natural development for econ- 


stores 
other of its 


omie reasons, for these packers owing to 
the improvements in machinery anil 
Sanitary and other conditions under 
which they operate, can produce meat in 
forms far superior to the average 
buteher, who lacks their faeilities and, 
in addition, ean utilize the offal in wave 
that go far to reduce the overhead ex- 
penses of the rest of the plant. 


| 


Creat 


Inspection System of Government. 

Credit for part of this development 
liust be assigned to the inspection sys 
‘em that was introduced in 1907 ander 
the Veterinary Director-General ef th: 
Department of Agriculture. 
rendered compulsory ‘by the demand 0! 
3ritain and other 


This was 


countries to 
which Canada was exporting her beet 


; and bacon for a certificate of inspection 
) on a pathological basis, and also applies 


ito all meat sent from one province in 


From the first, in 
spite of an additional expense that was 


Canada to another. 


} entailed, the packing houses have given 


; their co-operation to 


the 


| officials, and the result has been a re- 


|markable improvement through the de- 


| struetion of all diseased or bruised parts | 


; on every animal that is killed—for every 





| 
| 


one is inspected; both alive and dead 
and in the cleansing of the abattoirs of 
any of those unsanitary conditions that 
in the United States for years made of 
them a by-word and a scoffing. 

Strange as it may seem, the general 
public has siown little response to the 
efforts of the Government alone these 
lines, and there is scarcely any more call 
in the retail shops for ‘‘inspeeted’’ 
meats, and all that this implies over 
much of the uninspected than there was 
nine years ago. It is in the merits of 
the goods themselves, as they appeal to 
the retailers rather than to the public, 


(that is the eause of the development of 


the business of the packers in the domes- 
tic markets, 


Profits Put Back Into Plant. 
Irom the investor’s point of view, it 
may be said that there is a steady growth 
in the packing houses of Canada year by 
year, and that the prospects are that this 


will continue. An estimate made for 
FINANCIAL POST by the head of one 


of the largest establishments places the 
amount of money invested in this indus- 
try at present, ine!uding the liquid assets 
of stock on hand, at $100,000,000. And 
the most of the larger ones have plans 
for immediate development. One of the 
heef abattoirs will build a new one for 
handling hogs, and the largest pork paek 
ing Louse in the British Empire is erect- 


ing a large addition to its plant for the 
(Continued on page 43.) 
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that poliey so far as to engage in an ad- 

vertising campaign for export business, 

a fact that is regarded as highly indica- 

tive of the state of affairs prevailing and 

the outlook for the future. 
War Has Helped. 

That the war has greatly added to the 
volume of foreign sales and, more im 
portant stil!, added to t le protit of them, 
is freely admitted by the millers. Gov- 
ernment buying has been so well direct 
ed that it practically demanded t 
available resources of the millers. Hence 
the latter have not sought neutral export 
trade. Nevertheless it that « 
neetions in neutral countries are being 
kept up so that when the present em 
bargoes are lifted and the Government 
business ceases after the war, the old 


is said eon 


threads may be pieked up again. 


Just 
What those lines were before the war is 
perfectly evident the 


from following 


table: 


CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORTS. 
Official figures of the Canadian Government 
show the following exports of flour to various 
countries for a series of years, in barrels: 
To 1912. IVs. 1914, 
Great Britain 2,539,000 2.880.000 ” 795.000 
Australasia 2,000 
Br. Africa 19), 000 
br. Guiana 5 51,000 
ir. West Indies 370,000 
fermuda aka 17,000 
Newfoundland.. 306,000 
Chira 37,000 
Denmark 
Holland 
Hong Kong 
ONES oc ccckbw. 
TNO ose esis weaca'a 
Norway 
Sweden 
Russia 
United States 
Other countries. 


2 OOD 
81.000 
403,000 
19.000 
287,000 
27,000 
104,000 
90.000 
154,000 
27 000 
22 O00 
169,000 
2.000 
29,000 
19.000 
258,000 


305,000 
67,000 
364,000 
17,000 
277.000 


28,000 
6,000 
111,000 
3.000 
3.000 


5S.000 
199 000 


138,000 
2,000 
2500) 
230,000 
266,000 


3,739,000 4,478,000 1,832,000 


The Future. 
The future is admittedly uneertain. .\ 


‘ertain section of opinion ‘builds up a 
is hased on an in- 
ereased export trade. On the other hand 


it is pointed out that the Allies them- 


strong argument that 


selves really cover the largest wheat 


areas of the world. Franee, until the 
war came, not only maintained herself. 
but sold to British mills. 
mueh, if not 


Italy grows as 
than we do. 
Rou 


So farcas tthe mil 


more, wheat 


Russia was an exporter, as 


mania and Australia, 


was 


lers. go, it appears to be a ease of com 
petition amongst them, as the ameunt of 


business available is restricted within 

certain limits. 
Yield of wheat in 
Hemisphere, 1914 and 
Country. 


Bulgaria 


countries of Northern 
1915 (000 bushels): 
114 1915 
“414 {fi,212 
Canada 1°1.285 S86.258 
Denmark 5.788 LO1T 
Egypt ee 12.832 SOAS 
(et tritain and Trebind 62,422 
Wungary 105.128 IL AOF 
Tnedia 311,fS8S8 ae 
Italy 10 444 Oy 
Jnoan a 21. PSFeo 
Luxemburg .... 4 e138 alt 
Netherlands .... ‘ 5.380 G.21e 
Rumania af 4 10.906 108.71 
Russia in Europe .. STS 300 TEL ES 
Russia in Asia W7O.348 143.849 
Spain 110.0% 144.1¢0 
Switzerland 3.276 3.880 
Tunis ia m 11.02% 
United States 981,016 


THATS 


_ $91,031 

The above table shows quite clearly 
that it is a fallacy to suppose that Can 
ada is the granary of the world, exeept 
possibly in a potential sense. It may be 
that the waste of war may help to de- 
velop these potential growing possibili- 
ties faster than might otherwise have 
happened. 
of a post war decline in production o1 
wheat must be faced by everyone who 


Nevertheless the possibility 


Wishes to consider the question fairly. 
The Contrary Opinion. 

In the opinion of some of the millers, 
the Central Powers will furnish a large 
outlet for Canadian flour after the war. 
That they will be large buyers appears 
that their 
lie chiefly between 


rrobable, and ehoiee of 


will 


pro- 
ducers Russia 
and Canada seems probable. And some 
that 
lealing Canada. It 
forgotten in tlius 


think—or hope they will prefer 


with must not 
eonnection that we 
ave access to American grain. 
mn ; ats 
Io sueh an extent is this idea held 
at a vear ago, when certain large He 
land flour believed an ¢ 
} 


peace to be proba dle, they made 


4) 


interests ariy 
arrang 


ments to have a fleet of shi 


‘ 


ips ready 
eirry large shipments of flour from Can 
Tentative 


proposals 


ata to Germany. 


were made to Canadian millers to rus! 
the flour into the enemy countries as 
With the 


need in 


soon as the war ended. 


nas 
pa 


save of time, the this respect 


‘oreatens to beeome even ereater. 
Analysis of Securities. 

In contrast with most other industries 
the stability of the milling business 
ors regularity of dividends on t! 
Of the 
one has the repreach of deferred 
payment, 


ferred stocks, or even on common sti eks 


ties. securities on the list 


interest 


deferred dividends on pre 


In faet, 8 per eent. is a rather common 


dividend rate on eommon. A e’anee at 


the secu- 


the table of prices shows that 


rities fluctuate between rather narre. 
margins, as compared with 


some otner 


lines. Seeurities in the milling industry 


almost on an investment basis in 


this regard. 


are 


of ‘‘slaughtering 
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handling of beef. All | 
a large portion of th 
each year is being put 
plants. While the pro 
each animal, a fractio 
pound, the turnover js 
quently and the gress 
satisfactory 
Equal to War’s 
The 


houses of Canada 


manner in Will 
were 
war broke out to meet | 
creases in the needs o!} 
for meats, cooked or eu 
matter for pride on tl 
bacon alone 


Kingdom 1] 


adians. In 
the United 
ereased from a total of § 
year 1913-1914 to $11,086 
year, and to the huge 
tively, of $25,563,698 fo 
ine Mareh 31 last, seven 
as two years before. "Ts 
meats, pork, beef, ete., th 
were $4,007 586 1 


987523 in 1915-6, or eight 


trom 


The following are some ¢ 
Exports to the Unite 


Bacon S$i1s 
Beef . 
Canned me: 4 By 16 
Hams .. 1. 
Pork . 


Total $4,007,586 $1 


y 


The handling of a com 
an extended seale was du 
policy of these larger 
ahead of the 
every 


immediate 
hour. In instance 
has been kept far in ad 
the demand or the anima 
the country. In the ma 
their plants will lie id 
years after the extra d 
war have been satistied, 
test came they were prey 
Imports from 
In this eonnection it 1 
the imports from the Umi 
Canada in these years, s 
ease of fresh pork that ov 
had to be brought in to sup} 
ficit, due to the huge amouy 
to Great Britain. 
Imports from 
1914 


hams.$1,171,601 $ 
$3,828 


Bacon & 
Beef, fresh 
Beef, salted .... 
Pork, in brine. 
Pork, fresh 


=) oF 
Deval 


1,178,404 
24,917 
$2,471,401 $1 
The Census Figures: 
The last census returns 
and 1 
place the establishments 
70, with eapital of $13,7 
ployees 3,781, with wave 

The ‘‘materials’’ used 
$34,631,818, and the val 
duets as $41,208,796. Ir 
duets valued at $7,318,28{ 
ered, but not ‘‘packed.’”’ 

Over 3,000,000 Slaughté 

A fair idea of the grow 
ing ‘houses may be secure 
cial returns of the Veter 
General on the inspecti 
There are some 35 of t 
ments under inspection, 
at each, engaged in ant 
post-mortem inspections, 
as many as ten for a plat 
number of cattle, swine ; 
passed through their han« 
698, while in 1914 there v 
and last’ year 3,975,936, 
timer 


Canning In 


Close'y allied to the pac 
is that of the 


vegetables, w 
t 
‘ 


eanners ol 
rking lke 
tor 


he reservation mont 


after it has reached its nal 
fu'l development. As u 


le ft 


others, 1t 1s difficult o ot 


ures covering the 
eensus returns the 
fish industry 


Fstablishn ents, 


ments; capita. 0 
5,842: materials, 


$5,971,082. 

In the matter of export, 
a’most alone, but 1 ; 
considerable 


worth while. 
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handling of beef. All over the country 
a large portion of the available surplus 
each year is being put back into the 
plants. 


each animal, a fraction of 
pound, the turnover is made very fre- 
quently and the gross profits are quite 
satisfactory. 
Equal to War’s Emergency. 
The manner in which the 


a cent a 


ouses of Canada were able when the | 


var broke out to meet the enormous in- 


creases in the needs of the British army | 


for meats, cooked or cured, should be a 
matter for pride on the part of Can- 


adians. In bacon alone the exports to 


vie United Kingdom from Canada in-| 
creased from a total of $3,717,266 in the | 
year 1913-1914 to $11,080,424 in the next | 
vear, and to the huge total, compara- | 
tively, of $25,563,698 for the year end- | 
ing March 31 last, sevent times as much | 
as two years before. Taking in canned | 
meats, pork, beef, ete., the total increases | 


were from $4,007,586 in 1914 to $32,- 
987,523 in 1915-6, or eight times as much. 


The following are some of the details: 


Exports to the United Kingdom. 

1914. 1915. 
Bacon “ 
Beef > 13,077 
Canned meats $1,518 1,627 964 
Hams 236,468 1,376,151 
9,257 781,648 


179,998 


Total 


The handling of a commission on such 
an extended seale was due simply to the 
poliey of these larger plants to keep 
ahead of the immediate of the 
hour. In every instance their capacity 
has been kept far in advance either of 
the demand or the animal production of 
the country. In the majority of cases 
their plants will lie idle perhaps Tor 
vears after the extra demands of the 
war have been satisfied, ‘but when the 
test came they were prepared. 

Imports from U. §. 

(un this connection it is well to note 
the imports from the United States into 
Canada in these years, showing in the 
case of fresh pork that over $4,000,000 
had to be brought in to supply the de- 
ficit, due to the huge amount sent over 
to Great Britain. 

Imports from United States. 

1914. 115. 1916. 
& bams.$1,171,691 $ 239,551 $ 343,516 
Beef, fresh 43,828 76,800 374,499 
Beef, salted .... 52,271 78,044 470,872 
Pork, in brine. 1,178,494 817,128 1,782,204 
Pork, fresh ... AMT 3,107 = 4,119,177 


needs 


Bacon 


$1,215,530 $7,040,218 


$2,471,401 

The Census Figures: $41,208,796. 
The last census returns under the head 
of ‘slaughtering and meat packing’’ 
place the establishments in Canada at 
70, with eapital of $13,746,271, and em- 
ployees 3,781, with wages of $2,406,571. 
The ‘*materials’’ used were valued at 
$34,031,818, and the value of the pro- 
duets as #41.208,796. In addition, pro- 


Wiile the profits are small on | 


packing 
| 


1,645,828 | 


.. .$4,007,586 $15,046,180 $32 987,523 | 





duets valued at $7.318.280 were slaught- 
ered, but not **packed.’’ 

Over 3,000,000 Slaughtered in Year. 

A fair idea of the growth of the pack- 
ing houses may be seeured from the offi- 
cial returns of the Veterinary Dureetor- 
General on the inspection of animals. 
There are some 35 of these establish- 
ments under inspection, with inspectors 
ante-mortem and 
post-mortem inspections, from one up to 
as many as ten for a plant. In 1908 the 
number of cattle, swine and sheep that 


at each, engaged in 


passed through their hands were 1,079,- 
GOS, while in 1914 there were 2.513.778, 
over three 


and last year 3,575,936, or 


fame 


Canning Industry 


Close'y allied to the packing industry 
‘< that of the canners of fish, fruit, and 
vevetables, working hke the packers on 


the reservation for months and years | 
after it has reached its natural season of 
As in the ease of the | 


full development. 


others, it is difficult to obtain exact fig- } 


ures covering the output. In the last 
census returns the value of the preserved 
fish industry is given as follows: 

Fstablisiments, 1,521; eapital, $13,239,- 
materials, $6, 


valued at $12.- 


279: employees, 18,220; 
022 521, and 
109237. 

In the ease of the canning of fruit and 
vegetables, the tables show 82 establish- 


products 


ments; capital of $5,512,474; employees. 


5.842: materials, 2,295,303, and preduets 
$5,971,082. 

In the matter of export, salmon stands 
a’most alone, but in itse’f represents a 
industry, and one well 
The exports run from five 


considerable 
worth while. 


| 


| 





| 
1916. | 
.$3.717,766 $11,080,424 $25,563,698 | 





THE FINANCIAL POST OF CANADA 
oo 


SINCE 1896 


In twenty years the Canadian Northern Railway System 


has expanded, with an expanding Canada, into a net- 
work of nearly ten thousand miles of rails serving the 


most productive portions of the Dominion, and having 


an important bearing upon the development of the great 
industries of the country. 


GRAIN 


Licensed elevators having 47° of the total capacity in 
Canada are on the Canadian Northern Railway line; collect- 


ing elevators having 26% of the total capacity of Western 
Canada are served by the Canadian Northern Railway. 


FLOUR 
Flour Mills having 51% of the total daily capacity in 


Canada are on lines of the Canadian Northern Railway. In 
British Columbia, the C.N.R. proportion is 90% ; in Alberta 


440; in Saskatchewan 74%¢ ; in Manitoba 8190 ; in Ontario 
34% 3 in Quebec 90%; in Nova Scotia 15%. At Duluth, 


which is considered separately, the daily capacity is 5,500 


barrels per day. 
LUMBER 


During the last fiscal year, the Canadian Northern Rail- 
way System handled more than one million tons of lumber 


in excess of its nearest competitor. Lumber mills producing 


30% of the output in Canada are served by the Canadian 


Northern Railway, while 32% of the total is marketed by 


water. In British Columbia, the Canadian Northern propor- 
tion is 34°; in Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba 70% ; 
in Ontario 33% ; in Quebec 28% ; in Nova Scotia 28%. 


PULP AND PAPER 


Pulp and Paper plants having 53% of the capacity of 


Canada are served by Canadian Northern Railway lines. In 
Ontario, the Canadian Northern proportion is 60%; in 
Quebec 64% ; and in Nova Scotia 50%. 


With the completion of some short mileage, the Canadian 
Northern Railway System will be serving centres contain- 
ing 60% of the population and producing 70% of the 
manufactured products of the provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec; 97% of the urban population of Manitoba, 97% 
of that in Saskatchewan and 90% in Alberta; in British 
Columbia, it opens up the North Thompson Valley to 
settlement, and serves anew the old places such as Kam- 
loops, Ashcroft, Yale, Hope, New Westminster, Vancouver 


and Victoria. 


Test Canadian Northern Railway Service 


It should be of particular interest to manufacturers to 
remember, that while the Canadian Northern Railway 
opened vast areas to settlement, it also sought successfully 
for the immigrants to people in part the lands so made 
available. The lines to that great market from the 
centres of Ontario and Quebec, and from Victoria and 
Vancouver are now in operation. It will be well worth 
while to test the service. 


Principal Offices at: Halifax, N.S.; Quebec, Que.; Montreal, Que.; 

Ottawa, Ont.; Toronto, Ont.; Port Arthur, Ont.; Winnipeg, Man.; 

Regina, Sask.; Saskatoon, Sask.; Prince Albert, Sask.; Edmonton, 

Alberta; Calgary, Alberta; Kamloops, B.C.; New Westminster, B.C.; 
Vancouver, B.C.; Vicioria, B.C. 


SHIP 
CANADIAN 


NORTHERN 
ALL THE WAY 


POO Cccttciatdaadaacsuuusuucdiadcdaadaaaaiaiidiiiiiiiddididdstidddddddddddddddddddddddddddddddlisdssiddddddddddsdddddebedes 
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PR cae 
; to six million dollars a year, as is seen 
in the following table :— 
Exports of Canned Salmon. 
1914, 1915. 1916. 
. + 30,436,727 $4,018,304 $4,930,625 
115,360 17,216 2,584 
383,278 386,022 599,173 
213,543 88,603 390,288 
168,112 172,004 159,098 
314,416 266,574 224,293 


} 
|U, Kingdom 
U. States 
Australia 

France 
New Zealand .. 


Other countries. 


$6,031,437 $4,948,723 $6,306,056 
Preserved or canned fruits exported: 1914, 
$375,915; 1935, $433,146; and 1916, $790,554. 
The first canning of fish done in Am- 
erica was at St. John, N.B., in the year 
1839. But tiie business of canning made 
little progress for many years, and in 
the early seventies there was only one 
canning factory for fruit and vegetables. 
The first large one was started in 1888. 
Canadian Canners in 1903. 
For a long time the industry was in 
an unprofitable condition owing to the 


wersproduction and more was lost thas 
made. At last in 1903 a company was 
formed known as the Canadian Canners, 
Limited, which ineluded practically a‘l 
the leading canners of the country. For 
| Some years matters proceeded more satis 
factorily, with fair profits for both the 
producer and the eanners. But, again, 
| production passed consumption, and a 
second company was formed in 1910, Do- 
minion (‘anners, taking in the Canadian 
Canners, with 34 plants, and a large 
number of new factories (14) that had 
An amalgamation of half a 
‘‘independents’’ took place under 


the name of British Canadian Canners 
in 1914. 
Sold Below Cost in 1915. 

The year 1915 proved a disastrous one 
for everyone, for prices were dropped in 
the keen competition to such an extent 
that some factories were selling tomato 
tins at 70 cents per doz, which it cost 
over 80¢c to produce. Finally a holding 
company was formed, taking in nearly 
all in the industry for a period of three 
years, until 1918, looking after the price 
and marketing of the produet of all. As 
a result of this move, though partly due 
to the scarcity of the paek, the same to- 
matoes are se‘ling this fall at over $2, 
or three times as mueh. 

Dominion Canners. 

The varying fortunes of the industry, 

so far as Ontario, the chief centre, is 

| concerned, are reflected in the annual re- 
ports of Dominion Canners, Ltd. Its 
net profits ran from 422,745 in 1911, and 
| $466,415 (the highest) in 1913, to a de- 
| ficit of $294,438 for 1915; and the sur- 
| plus for the year ran the gamut of $172,- 
1593 in 1912 to a deficit of $446,618 in 
| 1915. So far as dividends are concerned, 
| quarterly ones were paid regularly to 
| April, 1915, but none thereafter, while 
on the common an initial one of 6 per 
| cent. for 1912 was paid in February, 
| 1913, and quarterly ones of 114 per cent. 
| from April, ’13 to April ’14, with none 
thereafter. Clearly a change was re- 
quired, 


sprung up. 
| dozen 


Outlook Much Brighter. 
| The real estate of Dominion Canners 
is set down at $6,570,642. There is 
| ¢—— of stock outstanding, of 
whieh $2,752,200 is common and $2,290,- 
| 600 preferred. 
| The outlook for the company has be- 
come much brighter. The formation of 
| the holding eompany—controlling 98 per 
cent. of the independents—assures the 
| placing of the goods on the market at a 
fair profit. Moreover, the company has 
on ‘hand large surplus stoeeks of tin and 
wood, and these will realize profits in 
themselves in the next year or so. Then 
Whenever construction of railways and 
‘umbering and mining are resumed in 
Canada the demand for the eanned pro- 
ducts will be increased greatly. 

The stock has experienced some wild 
fluctuations. In 1913 it was quoted 
around #60. Just before the war it was 
at $34, and $31 was the minimum fixed 

| for trading shortly after. The bidding 

reached a low point at $5, but at present 
stocks have changed hands at $20, and 
$25 is being asked. 

Nearly 90 per cent. of the fruit and 
vegetable canning is done in Ontario. 
In the Maritime Provinces eanning is 
limited chiefly to the lobsters, the annual 
output being about 150,000 eans. In 
Quebee the most of the canning is in to- 
matoes. 

In British Columbia there is some 
fruit canning in the Okanagan Valley. 
but the high eost of labor, the raw ma- 
terials required and the diffieulties of 
transportation and heavy freichts de- 
velopment is impeded. 

Big Salmon Industry in B. C. 

This provinee, however, has a big asset 
in the salmon canning industry, where 
over 60 factories represent an invest- 
ment of some $2,500,000. There are 
about 5.000 employed, running heavier 
| every fourth year, when one million eans 
are put up. 
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Me T is not needful in 
. | this chronicle, which 
does not aim to be 
RM? historical, to trace fully the 
i origin and progress of the 
a. 4’: Standard Chemical, Iron & 
Lumber Company of Canada. 
Ce The original business was 
known as the Standard Chem- 
ical Company and was established 
in 1897, and was re-organized with 
increased capital in 1911 under the 
name of the Standard Chemical, 
Iron & Lumber Company of Can- 
ada. 


THE PRESIDENT, 


HE President of the Company is Lewis Miller 

Wood, of Messrs. J. & L. M. Wood, financial] 
agents, Toronto. Mr. Wood is also president of 
the Guardian Realty Company, which company 
erected and owns the Royal Bank Building at the 
corner of King and Yonge Streets, Toronto, fam- 
ous as being the highest building in the British 
Empire, and as occupying a site having a value of 
$1,250,000, 

Mr. Wood is also president of the recently re- 
organized Port Hope Sanitary Manufacturing 
Company, with a capitalization of $1,250,000; and 
is a director of the following companies: Canada 
Pipe & Steel Company, the Canadian Consolidated 
Felt Company, and the Leaside Munitions Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Wood is a Scotchman by birth, a Nova 
Scotian by up-bringing, and now a citizen of To- 
ronto by reason of his business affiliations and in- 
terests. Still in the very prime of life—in his 
thirty-fifth year—he has played a very large part 
in the affairs of big business. In addition to his 
offices as above recorded, he was associated with 
his late brother in the first re-organization of the 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper Company. 

THE VICE-PRESIDENT, 

HE Vice-President of the Company is Meurig 

Lloyd Davies, who was born and educated 
in Liverpool, England. Mr. Davies is associated 
with Mr. Wood, as a director in the Port Hope 
Sanitary Manufacturing Company. He is the 
representative of the United Alkali Companv ef 
Great Britain; a director of the North American 
Chemical Company, Bay City, Michigan, and a 
director of the Robert Gage Company, Bay City, 
Michigan. 

Mr. Davies is a technical chemist by profession, 
being graduated from Liverpool College, and has 
a long practical association with chemical indus- 
tries. He was articled to James Muspratt & Sons, 
chemical manufacturers, Liverpool, and became 
manager of their Liverpool works in 1889. This 
company was absorbed by the United Alkali Com- 
pany the following year. Three years later Mr. 
Davies was made manager of the Hutchinson 
works of the company at Widnes, Lancashire. In 
1899 he came to America as general manager of 
the North American Chemical Company, Bay City, 
Michigan, and in 1913 came to Toronto as general 
manager of the Standard Chemical Iron and Lum- 
ber Company of Canada, becoming the Company’s 
Vice-President the same year. 

Upon Mr. Davies rests largely the responsibility 
of the general management of the Company’s 
business. His chemical knowledge is invaluable 
and as an administrator of long and successful ex- 
perience, he is greatly relied upon by the directors 
and his fellow officers. 


THE DIRECTORS. 

The Directors of the Company are: 

L. M. Wood and M. L. Davies. 

E. F. B. Johnson, K.C., Vice-President of the 
Royal Bank of Canada. 

Hon. Wallace Nesbitt, K.C., former Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Canada. 

W. J. Sheppard, President Georgian Bay Lum- 
ber Company; Director Royal Bank of Canada 
and many other corporations. 

William Thomson, capitalist and philanthropist. 

Malcolm H. Robinson, resident partner of 
George A. Touche & Co., of London, Eng. 

T. H. Watson, President Canada Machinery 
Corporation. 

J. B. Tudhope, President Carriage Factories 
Limited, and head of the Tudhope-Anderson Com- 
pany of Canada. 

W. H. Lane, representing the English capital in- 
vested in the Company. 

That this is a strong Board requires no further 
demonstration. 

The ‘Secretary-Treasurer of the Company is J. 
W. Ruggles. W. H. Oliver is the General Superin- 
tendent; A. Greig, Woods Manager, and J. L. 
Hoult, Sales Manager. 


THE COMPANY IN FIGURES. 
EFORE leaving this section of our story, we 


may take time to say something about the Com- 
pany in terms of figures. Its capital stock is 
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good-will. When I was there last week, the 
Presbyterian Chnurch building had a new roof 
and was otherwise being improved, and the Com- 
pany was meeting the expense. Similarly the 
Anglican edifice was recently renovated and im- 
proved, and the Company was the good angel. 
There is a fine tennis court—provided by the 
Company; and a park and pavilion for the child- 
ren; and again the Company is the beneficent 
provider. A great covered rink is being erected 
by the Company, and will this and in future win- 


« ters give endless pleasure to those with young 


$5,000,000, divided into 7¢, cumulative Preference 
Shares, and Common Stock. The Preference Share 
issue is $3,750,000, and the Common Stock issue is 
$1,250,000. Practically the whole share capital 
of the Company has been subscribed—all but 
about $150,000. The assets of the Company and of 
its subsidiary companies, as shown in its last 
annual balance sheet, amounts to the huge sum of 
$7,310,586.90. 
The sales of the Company for the past three 
years are as follows 
$1, 989,370 
MOE. ccietnsaraledee Keelee ee ee 2,337,200 
1916 (estimated) over 3,000,000 


These figures indicate the magnitude of the 
Company’s business, and are also an index to its 
strong position as a commercial industry. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES. 


N the foregoing reference has been made to sub- 

sidiary companies. These are:— 

The Standard Woods Chemical Company, Lim- 
ited. This company handles the sales in Great 
Britain. 

Wood Products Company, Limited. Factory at 
Donald, Ontario. 

Standard Iron Company, Limited, at Deseronto, 
Ontario. 

Canada Chemical Co., Limited. 
Parry Sound, Ontario. 

Laurentian Chemical Company, Limited. Fac- 
tory at Mont Tremblant, Quebec. 


Factory at 


LEWIS MILLER WOOD 


President The Standard Chemical Iron 
& Lumber Company of Canada 


RAW MATERIALS. 

The beginnings are the forest operations—the 
procuring and preparation of birch, beech and 
maple wood. These three varieties of hardwood 
are best suited to the commercial distillation of 
wood. 

These woods are desired in trees of comparative- 
ly small diameter—from 8 to 10 inches. Larger 
trees do not lend themselves readily to the re- 
quirements of the commercial carbonization of 
wood, and are better converted into lumber. When 
economy or necessity requires the Company to buy 
all standing timber on the limits of operation, a 
saw mill becomes a sine qua nvun—this for the 
conversion of soft woods and unwanted hardwoods, 
and of overlarge logs, into lumber. So the Com- 
pany has a saw mill—at Longford Mills. It is 
interesting to note from the economic viewpoint 
that the refuse from this saw mill is utilized for 
fuel at the chemical factory nearby. 


THE COMPANY’S FACTORIES. 


‘TSE Company has factories at Longford Mills, 

South River, Sault Ste. Marie and Thorn- 
bury, in the Province of Ontario; and Cookshire 
Fasset and Weedon in the Province of Quebec. It 
has refineries at Montreal and Longford Mills; a 
saw mill at Longford Mills; iron furnaces at 
Parry Sound and Deseronto; and lime kilns at 
Kganville, Ontario. Its timber limits and sources of 
wood supply are scattered over a wide territory in 
Ontario and Quebec, but always as near as possible 
to the Company’s factories. 


A VISIT TO LONGFORD MILLS, 


:. ET us imagine ourselves at the Company’s fac- 

tory and refinery at Longford Mills—a sta- 
tion or two beyond Orillia, on the Grand Trunk 
Railway, on the way to North Bay. 

The village has a picturesque setting on Lake 
Couchiching. It is a place of about 350 inhabit- 
ants, and its men folk, almost without exception, 
are employed in the Company’s business. 

The neat, gray-painted cottages are owned by 
the Company. The two churches—Presbyterian 
and Anglican—are objects of the Company’s 


blood in their veins. The company has also pro- 
vided a Club House, for social gatherings and 
entertainments; has supplied the instruments 
and uniforms for a brass band of over a score of 
players; and in these and other ways is endeavor- 
ing to make the lives of its employees and their 
families brighter and better. 
HOW CHARCOAL IS MADE AND USED. 


But it is the factory and the refinery that are 
the real objects of our interest. 

We are taken, first of all, to the charcoal ovens. 

In the charring or carbonizing oven, the wood 
remains 24 hours. Hach car contains two cords of 
split wood. The cars are of steel, with basket-like 
sides of open pattern. Six cords of wood make a 
“charge” tor each oven. ‘the Company has twelve 
ovens at Longtord Mills, and two more will soon 
be ready. ‘Ihis will give at this factory alone a 
daily capacity of 84 cords of wood. 

‘he oven doors swing open. ‘the cars of steel 
with their charcoal load, are drawn out—three of 
them, all linked together by a cable, and are 
hauled into a cooling chamber. 

#rom the first airtight steel cooler, after a 24 
hours’ sojourn there, the three cars with their 
charcoal content, are drawn into another cooler 
where they remain another 24 hours. By this 
time the charcoal is thoroughly cooled and is then 
ready for shipment in broken form, into railway 
ears. 

CHARCOAL AND ITS USES. 


Aen years ago charcoal as a commodity of 
commerce scarcely existed in Canada. To- 
day, the public consumes 1,000,000 paper bags of 
it a month—tor lighting their fires cnietly. Almost 
every city grocery store in Canada sells charcoal. 
But the public’s appetite for charcoal is not 
capacious enough to consume the Company’s entire 
production, and consequently the surplus charcoal 
is used at blast furnaces of the Company in the 
production of a superior quality of iron for all 
purposes where a tough, non-brittle iron is re- 
quired. Charcoal iron is used for the making of 
railroad car wheels and chassis for motor-cars. 
Charcoal iron withstands concussion better than 
other grades, and so is ideal for the purposes 
named. 
THE PRODUCTS OF DISTILLATION, 
WE: can now drop the story of charcoal, and 
return to the other products of wood dis- 
tillation, derived from the vapors that come out of 
the wood during its carbonizing in the sieel ovens. 
These vapors are carried to condensers—huge 
cylindrical vessels of copper. These condensers 
have an iron water-jacket—this to condense the 
hot vapors which feed into the condensers from the 
steel ovens where the wood is carbonized. 


ACETATE OF LIME, 


, TER the first or crude liquor has been freed 
from its content of tar and creosote, it is 
mixed or neutralized with slaked lime, which is 
applied in a semi-liquid form, called milk of lime, 
and an agitator mixes the distillate and the lime 
The lime dissolves, changing the color of the liquor, 
first to a wine red, then to an orange tinge. 

This neutralized liquor with its lime saturation 
is then distilled, in order to recover the alcohol 
contained therein; the residue is then piped to 
shallow steam-heated vats, where it is boiled until 
the water is evaporated, and there is left a moist, 
spongy mass. This substance, ir its moist state, 
is shovelled out on a floor above the ovens (where 
is going on the carbonization of the wood) and is 
turned over until it is thoroughly dry. It is nowa 
gray-colored, friable substance, known chemically 
and commercially as acetate of lime. 

ACETONE, 
HIS acetate of lime is then conveyed in sacks 
of measured weight to another department, 
to undergo further distillation. In its destructive 
distillation, it gives off acetone. 

Acetone is a solvent largely used in the making 
of cordite, and every pound of it produced by the 
Company is delivered to the British War Office, 
through a Canadian firm of explosive makers. 
Cordite is made of nitro-glycerin, gun cotton and 
petroleum jelly. During the process of manufac- 
ture acetone is employed as a solvent for the solids. 

It may interest many readers to know the num- 
ber of shells (18 pounders) which Canada, by 
reason of its acetone manufacture, is able to 
charge. The acetone output of the Company, 
viz., 4,000,000 lbs. per annum, is sufficient to pro- 
vide cordite for 8,000,000 shells. 

Acetone has commercial uses other than for ex- 
plosive purposes. It is used, for example, as a 
solvent in the manufacture of moving pictures films 
—a fast growing industry; and in connection with 
many gums used in industry. 

From acetone are derived acetone oils—powerful 
solvents, used in the making of brass lacquer, and 
for the manufacture of artificial Jeather. 

Turning for a brief moment to acetic acid, an- 
other derivative of acetate of lime; its uses are 
mainly ‘in the manufacture of paint and white 
lead, and for both bleaching and dyeing. Another 
derivative, acetate of soda, is also of importance 
in the dyeing of textiles. 

WOOD ALCOHOL, 

OOD alcohol is an exceeding important art- 

icle of commerce, both in its own form and 
in its derivatives. Like acetone, it is largely used 
as a solvent of gums, resins and fats, and is ex- 
tensively used by paint and varnish manufac- 
turers. For furniture varnishes in particular 
wood alcohol is valuable—this since it is not too 
volatile, and so does not cause a too rapid drying, 
the effect of which would be to cause streakiness 
or unequal covering depth. Laundries are cus- 
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tomers for wood alcohol—this since it is excellent 
for cutting grease. Also the manufacturers of 
soaps and perfumes are large consumers of wood 
alcohol. 

Wood alcohol, known also as methyl alcohol, is 
used extensively for blending with grain or ethyl 
alcohol, to make methylated spirits. 

The Company ships annually over half a mil- 
lion gallons of wood alcohol to Great Britain and 
France, and over 300,000 gallons are consumed in 
Canada. The demand in England is rapidly in- 
creasing owing to the development of the new 
aniline dye industry. Other overseas markets for 
this product are France, Italy, Australia, New 
Zealand and Japan. 


FORMALDEHYDE, 
NOTHER derivative of wood alcohol is form- 
aldehyde, which is used in large «uantities in 
the Canadian West as a preventive of smut in 
grain and roots. The grain is sprinkled with di- 
luted formaldehyde and this kills the bacteria 
which may otherwise develop, after the grain has 
been sown and is grown. The saving of crops as 
the result of grain treatment with formaldehyde 
represents money gain to both the farmer and the 
nation impossible of measurement. 
Formaldehyde is used as a disinfectant in homes 
and hospitals, and its use is fairly general. 


MEURIG LLOYD DAVIES 
Vice-President of The Standard Chemical 
Iron & Lumber Company of Canada 


Formaldehyde has uses on farms and in homes 


that are not always known; the relief of whoop- 
ing cough, asthma, and cold in the head; the con- 
quest of the pernicious fly; getting rid of bed 
bugs, lice and of moths; general use in cisterns, 
stables, manure piles, pig and chicken pens, ken- 
nels and pigeon houses, and the disinfecting of 
domestic animals, including fowls, after sickness 
and as a preventive. 

Formaldehyde has uses in connection with the 
manufacture of the higher grades of aniline dyes. 
Before the war Germany had a monopoly of this 
business, but now that other countries have learn- 
ed to make these dyes, and particularly Great Bri- 
tain, it is certain that the Company’s market for 

formaldehyde will expand. 

3efore leaving this section of our story, there 
is one other derivative of wood distillation to be 
mentioned—namely, acetic anahydryde, the basis 
of the drug known as aspirin. This chemica! is 
also made by the Company. 
A RESEARCH DEPARTMENT, 
HE Company maintains a Research Depart- 
ment, under the direction of a skilled chemist, 
and in this department work is going on all the 
time to discover new products and new uses for 
the products of present manufacture. 
A SUMMING UP. 
T this point in our record it may be interesting 
to do a little recapitulating, and to provide 
some figures relating to output. 

The followihg statement of the production for 
the past year df the Company will show better than 
than words cqdn how immense are the operations 
of the Company: 

Charcoal 75,000 tons 
Weod Alcohol 1,500,000 gals. 
Acetate of Lime 15,000 tons 
Acetone ‘ 1,700 tons 
Acetone Oils 100,000 gals. 
Acetic Acid 1, 500,000 Ibs. 
l’‘ormaldehyde 

Acetate of Soda "300 tons 

Harking back to the item of raw material: the 
weight of a cord of wood (4x8x4 feet — one cord) 
is 6,000 lbs. after cutting. When thoroughly sea- 
soned, the weight shrinks to 4,000 lbs., or two 
tons. With the daily consumption at 500 cords or 
1,000 tons, it is seen that upwards of 300,000 tons 
a year are carbonized. 

For the handling and hauling of the wood and 
its products the Company requires the use of 350 
railway cars every week, and the freight bills 
amount to over $500,000 per annum. Over 1,600 
men are employed in the Company’s various 
activities. 

eo. Ore £78 

When the war is over, Canada must occupy a 
very much larger place in world commerce, and her 
native and peculiar wealth will be her great ad- 
vantage in competitive trade. As industry de- 
velops in Canada and in the countries of the 
Allies, especially those industries which consume 
the products of wood distillation and, therefore, 
the products of the Standard Chemical Iron & 
Lumber Company of Canada, it is obvious that the 
demand for the Company’s merchandise must in- 
crease; and in this circumstance lie the hope and 
confidence of directors and shareholders for most 
satisfactory dividends long continued. 

JOHN C. KIRKWooD. 
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EXPORT TRAD 
OPPORTUNITIES 


ARE IMPORTANT 


Canada Should be Able to 
Hold Relationships in 
Foreign Markets. 


“MERCHANT MARINE A FACTOR) 


Shipping Facilities Necessary to Reach 
Consumer—Question of Through 
Freight Rates—The Time 


is One for Action. 


By George Henderson, President o~_ acon 
Manager, Bran@ram-Henderson, 


There is no doubt whatever ae eal: 
dén opportunities are being placed with- 
in reach of many Canadian manufactur- 
ers to supply the demands of foreign 
markets, both to the South and to the 
East, and in spite of the fact that a 
large number of manufacturers are in- 
clined to view pessimistically the prob- 
abilities of retaining this trade after the 
war, I do not see why, after once en- 

. tering these markets, we should not be 
enabled to maintain our trade relation- 
ships with them. It is true that in the 
large majority of cases importers pre- 


fer to deal with Europe, but the prefer- 
ence is not shown so much because the 


quality of the goods received from other 


countries is inferior to the quality of 


European products, as ‘because their 
business relationships with Great Bri- 
tain have, on all occasions, been pleas- 
antly maintained by fair and generous 


treatment, Canada, as part of the Bri- 
tish Empire, goes, to foreign markets 
with a ready-made character for honesty 
and integrity, which gives her an en- 


trance and a reception such as consti, 


tute a guarantee of equal opportunity 
for her goods. Canada having the op- 
portunity to bid for the business on 


equal terms with her competitors, needs | 
to give most careful consideration to | 


the question of quality and price. On 
her ability to meet her competitors here 
depends the possibility of her success 
{n gaining, 
taining, trade with import countries. 
Importance of Quality. _ 
Regarding quality, it has been abun- 


dantly proven during the past two years | 
‘that, by attention to the desires of our | 


customers, we in Canada are equally 
competent .with manufacturers in other 
parts of the world to produce a great 


variety of articles satisfactory in every 


way. In many eases during these war 
times, we have been obliged to manu- 
facture for export, products which it 
would have been considered unwise or 


impossible for us to turn out, and I 
have heard of very few instances in 


which the manufacturer has failed to | 


deliver goods which have met With the 
specification required in every way. 


The Question of Price. 


Regarding the question of price, this 
is a large subject, and one which needs 
to be dealt with not only by the mann- 
facturer, but by the Canadian Govern- 
ment, and the manufacturers of Canada 


should, as a body, obtain assurances 


from both political parties as to their | > 
aims and intentions regarding the fos- | 
tering of export trade after the war. 
There is no doubt whatever in my mind | 
that the more progressive of Canadian 
manufacturers are quite willing to-day 
to spend money in developing overseas 
trade and are willing also to take the 
risks entailed in s0 doing, but it is 
equally true that this money will not be 
spent if there is no guarantee given by 


the Government of protection after the | 
- War, 


Germany After the War. 


With the depletion of man power in 


Germany, the production of non-essen- | 


tials will, no doubt, be affected. Mar- 


industries and manufactures in the same 
lavish way in which she has done it in 
the past; but, on the other hand, the 
re-establishment of her overseas trade 
is going to be a vital necessity, and it 


would be foolish to lull ourse!ves into | 


@ false sense of security by any dreams 
of Germany's inability to recapture her 
trade after the war. 


but more especially in re- | 
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Government, therefore, do to help de- 
velop and maintain an export: trade in 
‘Canada? 
possible to the manufacturer to enable 


It must give every facility 


him to import Fis raw material so cheap- 
ly that at the starting point ef his ac- 
tivities, no unfavorable factor is allow- 
ed to giscourage him. I do not advo- 
cate any unnecessary or extreme consid- 


‘eration, but only that the advantages 


possessed by any other competitor shall 
be possessed iby the manufacturers of 
Canada. This féeling is expressed in a 


resolution passed at a general meeting 


of the Maritime Branch of& the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, held at 
New Glasgow, Thursday, October 19fh, 
1916 :-— 


“Resolved that the meeting of the Maritime 
Branch of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ejation places itself unanimously on record as 
heartily approving the principle of affording 
generous encouragement to steel shipbuilding, 
by direct bounties based on the gross regist- 
ered tonnage, possibly by further bounties 
based on the indicated horse power of yropell- 
ing machinery of Canadian manufacture, or by 
such other subventions or concessions as will 
best contribute to the establishment of the in- 
dustry on a sound and permanent basis.” 


Importance of Shipbuilding. 
The above resolution was passed with 
the idea of establishing by the help of 


TORONTO*PAPER INCREASES 
DIVIDEND TO 6 PER CENT. 


Decision Was Reached by Directors at 


Meeting on Friday 
Afternoon. 
At a meeting of the directgrs of the 


Toronto Paper Co., held yesterday af- 


ternoon at the head office of the company 


in Toronto, it was decided that condi- 
tions in the industry warranted an in- 
erease in the dividend for the half-year 


ending December 31. A disbursement 
for the six months of 3 per cent. on the 
capital stock of the company was ac- 
cordingly declared, this comparing with 
2 per cent. for the first half of the year. 


The company paid at the rate of 6 per: 


cent, per annum between December 31, 


1913, and June 30, 1914. The dividend 


was then passed for the balance of 1914. 
In the direetors’ report for the year end- 
ing March 31, 1916, it was stated that 
‘*The directors hope that maa pee will 
permit the payment of a 2 per cent. di- 


vidend on the eapital stock on the 2nd 
July next, and-at the same rate half- 
yearly thereafter.’’ The stock antici- 
pated the declaration by selling up dur- 
ing the. week from 79 to 91, closing yes- 


terday at 90 bid. 
INDUSTRIAL TAXATION. 


| Action Being Taken to Effect Assess- 


ments at Sherbrooke. 


* In connection with industrial assess- 


ments in the eity of Sherbrooke the 
Paton Manufacturing Company is being 
called upon to show cause why the as- 
sessment of $290,000 should not be in- 
creased. The figure referred to was 


established in 1914 when a reduction 
was made from $331,000. The Canadian 


Connectient Cotton Company is making 


|an appeal from the assessment on its 


properties on the ground that the 
amount is out of proportion to that of 


the Paton Manufacturing Company. 


The gross earnings of the Lethbridge 
Municipal Railway for the month of 
October, amounted to $3.758, compared 
with $3,241 for the same month leat 


ear, an inerease of $517. 


OUTLOOK FOR 
ACTIVITY IS _- 


MAINTAINED 


Market’ s Action 6 on U.S. Elec- 
tion Outcome Regarded 
as Satisfactory. 


PRICES CONTINUE UPWARD 


Rising Values of Natural ‘and Manufac- 
tured Products and No Cessation of 
Buying—Prosperity Reigns East 
and West. 


Tendencies in Canadian business gen- 
erally are so closely allied with those in 
the United States, that, apart from the 
influence on the war situation, the Ameri- 
can presidential election—the campaign 
and its outeome — have béen closely 
watched for indications of probable de- 
velopments. There were so many fac- 
tors at work that it was practically im- 
possible to satisfactorily explain the 
trend of the voting, but it was generally 
accepted that a change of administration 
would be more favorable to big business 


because of the protective policy of the 
Republican party. However, throughout 
the period of uncertainty as to the out- 
come of the voting, with frequently 
changing fortunes so far as the two par- 


ties were concerned, Wall Street dis- 


played little favoritism and, contrary to 


the weight of pre-election opinion, a net 
gain was noted when a Wilson victory 
was assured. The election leads to the 


conclusion that for the near future there 
is no great difference in the policies of 


the two parties as regards internal af- 
fairs and that, so far as external affairs 
are concerned, they are likely to be shap- 
ed largely by other nations rather than 


by any particular foreign policy. 
Wall Street’s strength on. Wilson’s 


victory will be generally accepted as fore- 
easting a continuation of the industrial 
prosperity now prevailing in the United 
States, a condition which will be more 


or less reflected in this country. The 


peak load of manufacturing activity does 
not yet appear to be in sight, although it 
is questionable if output will be much in- 
creased. Heavy orders continue from 


the Allied countries and, as these are 


based upon requirements rather than up- 


on price, the whole tendency of commodi- 
ties continues upward. The demand, 
eoupled with shortage of labor, also re- 
sults in higher wages, while the fact that 


consumption of food is enlarged by the 


war in proportion to production and 


transportation facilities is the basis for 
rising values of natural products. Thesé 
conditions promise to continue until that 
time when, with the end of the campaign 


in sight, there is a comparative cessation 


of buying. Then will business commence 
to slow down in the first preparatory 
stages of the*readjustment which is sure 
to follow a change to peace conditions. 


However, there is dhs that, gener- 
ally speaking, business)is keeping well in 
view the prospectiv st-war changes. ~ 


Recently a dominant feature of the 
situation has been the remarkably strong 


upward tendency of foodstuffs and other 
commodities of domestic consumption. 


HOW CANADA IS SHOULDERING 


FINANCIAL BURDEN OF THE WAR 


nw 


Demand of the warring countries who, 
with decreased output and military forces 
to maintain, put price as a secondary con- 
sideration, together with increasing home 
demand fostered by prosperous condi- 
tions, are factors chiefly responsible. 
Flour, butter, and other natural products 
are at previously unheard of levels, while 
manufactured goods, particularly of me- 
tals, are still rising rapidly. Strong de- 
mand and abnormal prices are respon- 
sible for an industrial activity, only lim- 
ited by the shortage of labor which is 
growing steadily more acute. 


In practically ever branch-of whole- 
sale and retail trades the conditions brief- 


ly described are responsible for active. 


demand. With plenty of money the peo- 
ple are buying freely and with an in- 
creasing appreciation of quality _rather 
than regard for price. With large pro- 
fits on agricultural] products and high 
wages and increasing returns on invest- 


ments, this buying should continue, nor 
should it cease suddenly when it is taken 
into consideration that with the war un- 
certainty the usual tendency of the in- 
dividual is to maintain a considerable re- 
serve of liquid assets. Under these cir- 
cumstances a Dominion loan of small de- 
nominations should meet with favor. 


WAR SUPPLY ORDERS 
NOW TOTAL $26,000,000 


Increasing Volume of Business Coming 
to Canada Through British 
Purchasing Agent. 


From time to time since the appoint 


ment of Edward Fitzgerald, of the Pur- 
chasing Department of ee Canadian 
Pacific Railway, to represent the British 
War Office in Canada in securing gen- 


oral supplies, THE FINANCIAL POST 


as given a general resume of the goods 


secured and the methods employed in 
making the purchases. The volume of 
business coming to Canada by this 
avenue is steadily increasing. Since 


May, 1915, the orders placed approxi- 
mate in the aggregate $26,000,000. Fol- 


lowing is a summary of the commodities 
and amounts under five headings: 


Cotton and woollen goods $ 2,550,000 
Foodstuffs 16, 200,000 


Sugar . omnes 
Manufactures of iron and steel 
Miscellaneous supplies 


EE icicuncdekdaw edad ane ceded wens $26,000,000 


The cotton and woollen goods have in- 
cluded such lines as socks, underwear, 


knitted caps, sweater coats, ete.; food- 
stuffs have included millions of tins of 
pork and beans, large quantities of 
cheese, dried vegetables, ete.; manufac- 
tures of iron and steel have included 


barbed wire, axes, hammers, nails and a 


large. assortment of tools and miscel- 


laneous lines have ineluded rubber boots, 
box hooks, snow shoes, shoe packs, 
drums, helmets, matches, eleetrie cable, 


shovels and spades, ete., ete. 


The orders have been placed from a 
large number of inquiries, and have been 
deeided on a basis of reasonable price 
competition and. ability to deliver at a 
stated time. Generally speaking, the ten- 
déney has been to increase the orders for 


the goods which Canada has been able to 
produce to specification and at satisfac- 
tory prices. In many of these lines the 
amount of business has only been limited 


by ability to deliver within the specified 
time. 


Expenditures of $350,000,000 for the Coming Year—Increasing amine for Funds for Military Purposes Behind 


sage | 


Ottawa.—Canada is beginning to find 
that war is a most expensive game. To 
31, it had eost 
exactly down to the cent, according to 


the figures of the Finance Department, 
$354 485,378.54. The rate of expenditure 


| with our ever-increasing army is also 
ket rates of labor will also inevitabiy | 
advance, and it may be that Germany | 
will find it impossible to subsidize her | 


mounting, and now runs from twenty- 
four to thirty million dollars a month. 
The first vear of the war the eost was 
#60,750,476.01, For the vear 1915-16 the 
cost was $166,197,734.47, and for the 
seven months of 1916-17, to Oct. 31, the 
eost was $127,487,147.06. This means 
that for the whole of the year 1916-17 
the cost of the war will total up to 
$250,000,000, If the war lasts another 
vear after March 1, 1917, the eoat wil! 


What will the | be #900,000,000 to $350,000,000. This 


means that Canada’s total war expendi- 
tures will be from eight hundred to nine 
hundred million dollars, possibly it will 
climb to a billion dollars. 

Up to date our war expenditures have 
been finaneed by domestie war loans and 
advances by the Imperial Government. 


Advances were made by Great Britain in 
the early stages and the United Kingdom 
is paying for much of the expenditure in 
the old land, The advances by the Im- 
perial Government have been $188,559,- 
504.22. Of this $107,112,029.53 has been 
converted into a permanent loan. Of the 
balance fifty million dollars is subject to 
a set off against advances made by the 
Dominion for the Imperial Government 
in Canada. 


There have so far been two domestic 
. 


ic 


Proposed Thrift Campaign. | ae 


war loans, one in November, 1915, for a 
hundred million dollars, and a second, 
September, 1916, for another hundred 


million dollars. That there will have to 
be further loans and still further loans | 
if Canada is going to continue to finance | 


her share and keep her army up to ful! 
fighting strength, is Mparent to the 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION $3.00. No. 46 


OPPOSITION TO 
ARMY MEDICAL 


REORGANIZATION 


Work of Bruce Committee 
Was Hampered by 
Zealous Women. 


THREATS OF RESIGNATIONS 


General Hughes Stood to His Guns 
Behind Committee—The 
Position of General 


Carleton Jones. 


LONDON, England,—The reorganiza- 
tion of the Canadian Army Medical Ser- 
vice is proceeding satisfactorily under 
Col, Dr. Herbert Bruce, acting D.MS., 
apd undoubtediy a footing of efficiency 

ill soon be established. -It is quite ap- 
parent, however, that the mistakes of 
the first two years will be hard to eradi- 
cate, and the bill for the Canadian tax- 
payer to foot, as a result of this early 
laxity and looseness of organization, 
will be a heavy one. 

The report on condifions as found by 


the committee, headed by Col. Bruee, 
and composed of the following: Col. F. 
A. Reid, Director of Reeruiting and Or- 
ganization; Colonel Wallace Scott, 

Lieut.-Colonel Walter McKeown, Lieut.- 


Colonel F. W. E. Wilson, and Captain 


Charles Hunter, decided the Govern- 
ment on the need for reorganization, but 
it was not until the first article on the 
subject had appeared in the October: 14 
issue of THE FINANCIAL POST that 


the pwblie gained any inkling of the 
true state of affairs. Then the news- 
papers followed THE POST eagerly and 


succeeded in routing the Bruce report 
from the shades of departmental 


secrecy. The report has aineé been pub- 


lished in whole or in part, and has been 


thoroughly dissected and diseussed, un- 
til the Canadian people have learned the 
full extent of the enormity of the mis- 
takes made. 


The blame for the mismanagement of. 
the Army Medical Service rests prim- 
arily with the Militia Department, but 


it is now possible to trace out where and 
how the laxity began to manifest itself. 


In justice to General Carleton Jones, it 


must be pointed out that he established 
his administration in the first place on 
a sound basis, having all wounded Can- 
adian troops promptly segregated on ar- 
Rival in England, but finally yielded to 
influence that was brought to. bear on 


him, with the result that the Canadian 
troops were scattered. Also in justice 
to Sir Sam Hughes, it ean be said that 
he was the sponsor of the move for re- 
organization, and that he put the weight 


of his influence behind it at every stage. 


The first ‘regulations established 
brought all Canadian wounded back to 
England with special identification tags. 
They were ther kept together in hospi- 


tal and the work of the C.AALS. was 


centralized. But at this point the in- 
fluence of a number of Canadian prom- 
inent women, who had interested them- 
selves in Red Cross work, became felt. 





| With the very best motives in the world, 


in fact, in a fervor of patriotic endeavor 
that took no aecount of personal fatigue 
and expense, they had gathered funds 
for the establishment of small hospitals 
in private homes throughout the British 
Istes. Their influence was. sufficient to 
upset the centralized system of caring 
for the wounded, and Canadian troops 
were then sent here, there and every- 
where; so that they were no longer un- 
der the immediate care of the Medical 
Service. At this point the evils began 
to ereep in. 

The reorganization was proceeded 


with under very heavy handicaps. The 
suggestion of the need for reform 


stirred the amateur patrons and patron- 


esses into indignant protests. They were 
supported, it is said, by even so high an 





most superficial observer. In addition if | 


there is to be a continuation of war or- | 
ders in this country advances will have 


to be made in Canada, 


In a word Canada wil! have to find at | 
least $350,000,000 this coming year. No} 
one knows this more than Sir Thomas | 
White, which accounts for his propose! | 
thrift campaign, whieh has been inter- 

rupted by his call to England, but will 
be launched shortly. 


authority as Sir Wm. Osler, and the offi- 
eial influence of Sir George Perley was 


| also partially at least with them. How- 
,ever, General Hughes stood grimly for 


reorganization, and there ean be no 
doubt that he deserves eredit for the 
firmness of his stand at this stage. 

Jt is said that shortly after the com- 
mittee of investigation had gone actively 
| to work a prominent official in the 

Continued on page 4. 
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